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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Xh£ publication of a new edition of Ossian's poems was indispen- 
sable, tbe former edition having been out of print some time since, 
and the caDs for these poems so freqnent that their present appear- 
ance(may be looked upon as a sufficient apology for the publisher* 

*o enlarge upon the merits of the venerable bard is not in tlie 
province of the publisher, a mere reference to the yery copious 
dissertations on the poems of Ossian prefixed to this edition vnll 
suffice the reader — the name of Ossian stands too highly con- 
spicuon9 in poetry, as to require any further commendation — 
who that admires poetry will fisten vrith delight to (he voice of 
Cona ♦• 

With regard to the ^exterior the publisher begs leaye to state 
that the same correctness viill be found in tliis Tofaime as in his 
preyions publications of the works of Moore, Sheridan, &c. — The 

♦ Sec page 112. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



favourable reception these works generally met may aeeonnt for tke^ 
present form of Ossian's poems answering in size the above. 

Conscious of having spared nothing to render this pnUicatioii 

» 

likewise an acceptable one^ the publisher refers it to the patrona^ 
of die pnbUc 

Leipsie, March^ 1834. 
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PRBLIMINARY- DISCOI^SK 



As Swift has, with seme reason, affirmed 
that all Bublanary happiness consists in being 
well deceived y it may possibly be the creed 
of manyj that it had been wise, if, after 
Dr. Blair's ingenious and elegant Disser- 
tation on Hbe venerable Ossian,' all doubts 
respecting what we have been taught to 
call his works had for ever ceased; since 
there appears cause to believe, that num- 
bers who listened with delight to ^the ▼oice 
of Cona,* would have been happy, if, seeing 
their own good, they had been content 
with these Poems accompanied by Dr. Blair's 
judgment, and sought to know no more. 
There are men, however, whose ardent love 
of trath rises on all occasions paramount to 
every other consideration'; and though the 
first step in search of it should dissolve 
the charm, and turn a fruitful Eden into a 
barren wild , they would pursue it."* For 
these, and for the idly curious in literary 
probiejfis, added to the wish of making this 
new edition of *The Poems of Ossian' as 
well-informed as the hour would allow, we 
have here thought it proper to insert some 
accotint of a renewal of the controversy 
relating to the geanineness of this rich trea- 
sure of poetical excellence. 

Nearly half a century has elapsed since 
the publication of the poems ascribed by 
Mr. Macpherson to* Ossian, which poems 
he then professed to have collected in the 
origiaal Gaelic during a tour through the 
Western Highlands and Isles; but a doubt 
of their authenticity nevertheless obtained, 
and' from their first appearance to this day 
has continued in various degrees to agitate 
the literary world. In the present year, 
'A Report '^,' springing from an inquiry 

* ^A Report of the Gommitteo of the Highland 
Society of Scotland, appointed to inqnire into the 
nature and aathenticity of the Poems of Ossian. 
Drawn up, according to the directions of the Com- 
mittee, by Henry mckenzie, Esq. its convener^ or 
chairman. With a copious Appendix, eontaining 
some of the principal docoments on which the Be- 
port is foaaoed. Bdhibargb, 1806*' 8vo. page 843. 



instituted for the purpose of leaving, with 
regard to this matter, *no hinge or loop to 
hang a doubt on,' has been laid before the 
public. As the Committee, in this investi- 
gation, followed, in a great measure, that 
line of conduct chalked out by David Hume 
to Dr. Blair, we shall, previously to stating 
their precise mode of proceeding, make se- 
veral large and interesting extracts from 
the historian's two letters on this subject. 

'I live in a place,' he writes, * where I 
have the pleasure of frequently hearing jus- 
tice don& to your Dissertation, but never 
h.eard it mentioned in a company, where 
some one person or other did not express 
his doubts with regard to the authenticity 
of the poems yrhich are its subject, and i 
often bear them totally rejected with disdain 
and indignation, as a palpable and most 
impudent forgery. This opinion has, indeed, 
become very prevalent among the men of 
letters in London; and I can foresee, that 
in a few years the poems, if they continue 
to stand on their present footing, will be 
thrown aside, and will fall into final oblivion. 

'The absurd pride and caprice of Mac- 
pherson himself, who scorns, as he piQ^tends, 
to satisfy any body that doubts his vera- 
city, has tended much to confirm this ge- 
neral scepticism; and I must own, for my 
part, that though I bave had many parti- 
cular reasons to believe these poems genuine, 
more than it is possible for any Englishman 
of letters to have, yet I am not entirely 
without my scruples on that head. You 
think, that the internal proofs in favour of 
the poems are very convincing: so they 
are; but there are also internal reasons 
against them, particulary from the manners 
notwithstanding all the art with which you 
have endeavoured to throw a , vernish ♦ on 
that circumstance; and the preservation of 
such long and such connected poems, by 
oral tradition alone, during a course of 

* So in MS. 
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fourteeu centuries, is so mach out of tbe I 
ordinary course of human affairs, that it 
requires .the strongest reasons to wake us 
beliere it. My present purpose, therefore, 
is to apply to you, in tbe name of all the 
men of letters of this, and, I may say, of 
all other countries, to establish this capital 
point, and to give us proofs that these 
poems are, I do not say, so ancient as the 
age of Sevenis, but that they ^ere not 
forged within v these five years by James 
Macpherson. These proofs must not be ar- 
guments, but teatimouies: peopW*s ears are 
fortified agunst the former; the latter may 
yet find their way, before tbe poems ore 
consigned to total oblivion. Now the testi- 
monies may, in my opinion, be of two kinds. 
Macpherson pretends' that there is an an- 
cient raanus<^t of part of Fingal in the 
family, I think, of Ulanronald. Get that 
fact ascertained by more than one person 
of credit;, let these persons be acquainted 
^th the Gaelic; let them compare the ori- 
ginal and the translation; and let them 
testify the fidelity of the latter. 

^But the chief point in which it will be 
neoessary for you to exert yourself, will 
be, to get positive testimony from many 
different hands that such poems are vul- 
garly recited in the Highlands, and have 
Uiere long been the entertainment of the 
people. This testimony must be as parti- 
cular as it is positive. It will not be suf- 
ficient that a Highland gentleman or cler- 
gyman say or write to you that he has 
heard such poems: nobody questions that 
there are traditional poems in that part of 
the country, where the namcis of Ossian and 
Fingal, and Oscar and Gaul, are mentioned 
in every stanza. The only doubt is, whether 
these poems have any farther resemblance 
to the poems published by Macpherson. I 
was told by Bourke *9 a very ingenious 
Irish gentleman, the author of a tract on 
the su({lime and beautiful, that on the first 
publication of Macpherson*s book, all the 
Irish cried out, ^We know all those poema. 
We have always heard them from our in- 
fancy.' But when he asked more particular 
questions, h« could never learn that any 
one had ever heard or could repeat the 
original of any one paragraph of the pre- 
tended translaUon. This generality, then, 
most be carefully guarded agunst, as being 
of no authority. 

*Your connexions among your brethren 
of the clergy may be oC great use to you. 
Yon may easily learn the. names of all mi- 
nisters of that country who understand the 
language of it. You may write to them, 
expressing the doubts that have arisen, and 
desiring Uiem to send for such of the bards 

-*8otnMS. 



as remain, and make them rehearse their 
ancient poems. Let the clergymen then have 
the translation in their hands, and let thorn 
write back to you, and inform you, that 
they heard such a one (naming him), Kving 
in such a place, rehearse th^ original of 
such a passage, from such a page to such 
a page of the English translation, which 
appeared exact and faithful. If you give 
to the public a sufficient nuinBer of such 
testimonies yoo may prevail But I venture 
to foretel to you, that nothing less will 
serve the purpose ; nothing less will so much 
as command the attention of the public. 

'Becket tdls me, that he is to give us a 
new edition of your Dissertation, accom- 
panied with some remarks on Temora. Here 
is a favourable opportunity for you to exe- 
cute this purpose. You have a just and 
laudable zeal for the credit of these poeios. 
They are, if genuine, one of the greatest 
curiosities in all respects that ever was 
discovered in the commonwealth of letters; 
and the child is, in a manner, beeoAie yours 
by adoption, as Macpherson has totally 
abandoned all care of it. These motives 
call upon you to exert yourself; and I think 
it were suitable to your candour, and most 
satisfactory also to the reader, to publish 
all the answers to all the letters you write, 
even though some of those letters should 
make somewhat against your own opinion 
[ in this affair. We shall always be the more 
assured, that no arguments are strained 
beyond their proper force, and no contrary 
arguments suppressed, where such an enUre 
communication is made to us. Becket joins 
me heartily in that application; and he 
owns to me , that the Delievers in the au- 
thenticity of the poems diounish every day 
among the men of sense and reflection. 
Noth&g less than what I propose can throw 
the balance on the other side." 

Lisle Street, Leicester Pields, 
19ih Sept. 176$. 

» 

The second letter contains less matter of 
importance; but what there is that is rele- 
vant deserves not to be omitted. 

'I am very glad,' he writes on the 6tb 
of October, 1763, 'you have undertaken the 
task which I used the freedom to recom-^ 
mend to you. Nothing less than what yoo 
propose will serve the purpose. You need 
expect no assistance from Macpherson, who 
flew into a passion when I told him of the 
letter I h&d. wrote to you. But you must 
not mind so strange aind heteroclite a mortal, 
than whom I have scarce ever known a 
man more perverse and unamiable. Be wiU 

Srobably depart for Florida with governor 
ohnstone, and I would advise him to travel 
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mvoDg ^e ChickiiawB or Chcrokees, in 
order to tame and dTilize uim. 

^ince writing the above, I have been in 
company with Mrs. Montague, a kdy of 
great distinction in this place, and a aeaious 
partisan of Ossian. I told her of yonr in- 
tention, and even hsed the freedom to read 
yoor letter to her. 9be was extremely 
pleased with yomr project; and the rather, 
as the Due de Nivemois, she said, had 
talked to her mueh on that subject last 
wintei;; and desired, if possible, to get 
collected some proofs of the authenticity of 
these poems, which he proposed to lay be* 
fore the Academie de Belles Lettres at Paris. 
You see, then, that you are upon a great 
stage in this inquiry, and that many people 
have their eyes upon you. This is a new 
motive for rendering jour proofs as com- 
plete . as possible. I cannot conceive any 
objection which a man even of the gravest 
character could have to your publication of 
hia letters, which will only attest a plain 
fa€t known to him. Such scruples, if they 
occur, you must endeavour to remove, for 
on tids trial of yours will the judgment of 
the pubEc finally depend*' — — — 

Without bdng acquainted with Hume's 
advice to Dr.. Blair, the Committee, com- 
posed of 'chosen persons, and assisted by 
the best Celtic scholars, adopted, as it will 
be seen, a very similar manner of acting. 

It conceived the purpose of its nomination 
'to be, to employ the ii^uence of the society, 
and the extensive communication which it 
possesses with every part of the Highlands, 
in collecting what materials or information 
it was still practicable to collect, regarding, 
the authenticity and nature of the poems 
ascribed to Ossian, and particulary of that 
celebrated collection published by Mr. James 
Macpherson. 

For the puipose above-mentioned, the 
Ceamiittee, soon after its appointment, dr-t 
culated the following set of Queries, through 
such parts of the Highlands and Islands, 
and among such persons resident there, as 
seemed most likely to afford the information 
required. 

QUERIES. 

1. Have you ever heard repeated, or sung, 
any of the poems ascribed to Ossian, trans- 
lated and published by Mr. Macpherson? 
By whom have you heard them so repeated, 
and at what time or times? Did you ever 
commit any of them to writing? or can 
yon remember them so well as now to set 
them down? In either of these cases, be 
so good as to send the Gaelic original to 
the Conuuttee. 



S. The same answer* is requested con-, 
corning any ether ancient poems of the same 
kind, and relating to the same traditionary 
persons or stories with tl\ose in Mr. Mac- 
pherson's collection. 

3. Are any of the persons from whom 
you heard any such poems now alive? or 
are there, in your part of the country, any 
persons who remember and can repeat or 
recite such poems? If there are, be so 
good as to examine them as to the manner 
of their getting or learning such composi- 
tions; and set down, as accurately as pos- 
sible, such as they can now repeat or re- 
cite; and transmit such their account, and 
such compositions as they repeat, to the 
Committee. 

4. If there are, in your neighbourhood, 
any persons from whom Mr. Macpherson 
received any poems, inquire particularly what 
the poems were which he so received, the 
manner in which he received them, and how 
he wrote them down; show those persohs, 
if you have an opportunity, his translation 
of such poems, and desire them to say, if 
the translation is exact and literal; or, if 
it differs, in what it differs from the poems, 
as they repeated th^m to Mr. Macpherson, 
and can now recollect them. 

5. Be so good to procure every infor- 
mation you conveniently can, with regard 
to the traditionary belief, in the country in 
which you live, concerning the history of 
Fingal and his followers, and that of Ossian 
and his poems; particularly those stories 
and poems published by Mr. Macpherson, 
and the heroes mentioned in them. Transmit 
any such account, and any proverbial or 
traditionary expression in the original Gaelic, 
relating to the subject, to the Committee. 

6. In all the above inquiries, or any that 
may occur to in elucidation of this 
subject, he is requested by the Committee 
to make the inquiry, and to take down the 
answers, with aa much impartiality and p7e- 
dsion as possible, in the same manner as if 
it were a legal question, and the proof to 
be investigated ivith a legal strictness. — 
See the •Report' 

It is presumed, as undisputed, that a 
traditionary history of a great hero or chief, 
called Fion, FUm na Oaef, or, as it is 
modernised, Fingal, exists, and has imme- 
moriaUy existed, in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, and that certain poems or bal- 
lads containing the exploits of him and hit 
associate heroes were the favourite lovo of 
the natives of those districts. The general 
belief of the existence of such heroic per- 
sonages, and the great poet Ossian, the 
son of Fingal, by whom thdr exploits were 
sung 9 is as universal in the Highlands as 
the belief of an^ ancient fact whatsoever. 

1* 
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It ia recorded in praverbs, which pami through 
all rank« aod conditions of inen, Osaian 
(Ml, blind Ostian *, is a person as well 
known as strong Samson or wise Solomon. 
The very boys in their sports cry out for 
fair play, Cothram na feme, the equal combat 
of the Fingalians. Ossian, an deigh nam 
fiann, Ossian, the last of his race, is pro- 
verbial, to signify a man who has had the 
misfortune to surriye his kindred; and ser- 
vants returning from a fair or wedding were 
in use to describe the beauty of young 
women whom they had seen there, by the 
words, Tha i cho boidheach reh Agandecca, 
mghean am eneaclida, she is as beautiful 
as Agandecca, daughter of the Snow **. 

All this will be readily conceded, and Mr. 
Macpherson's being at one period an * indif- 
ferent proficient in the Gaelic language* may 
seem an argument of some weight against 
his having Himself composed these Ossianic 
Poems. Of his inaccuracy in the Gaelic, a 
ludicrous instance is related in the decla- 
ration of Mr. Ewan Macpherson, at Knock, 
in Sleat, Sep. 11, 1800. He declares, that 
he, ^Colonel Macleod, of Talisker, and the 
late Mr. Maclean, of Coll, embarked with 
Mr. Macpherson for Uist on the same pur- 
suit: that they landed at Lochmaddy, and 
proceeded across the Muir to Benbecula, 
the seat of the younger Clanronald : that on 
their way thither, they fell in with a man 
whom they afterwards ascertained to have 
been Mac Codniin, the poet: that Mr. Mac- 
pherson asked him the question, Ahheil dad 
agad air an Fheinn? by which he meant 
to inquire, whether or not he knew any of 
the poems of Ossian relative to the Finga- 
lians; but that the term in which the question 
was asked strictly imported whether or not 
the Fingalians owed him any thing; and 
that Mac Codrum being a man of humour, 
* took advantage of the incorrectness or in- 
elegance of the Gaelic in which the question 
was put, and answered, that really if they 
had owed him any thi^g, the bonds and 
obligations were lost, and he believed any 
attempt to recover them at that time of day 
would be unavailing. Which sally of Mac 
Codrum's wit seemed to have hurt Mr. Mac- 
pherson, who cut short the conversation, 
and proceeded on towards Benbecula. And 
the declarant being asked whether or not 
the late Mr. James Macpherson was capable 
of composing such poems as those of Ossian, 
declares most explicitly and positively that 
he is certain Mr. Macpherson was as unequal 
to such compositions as the declarant himself, 
who could no more make them than take 
wings and fly.' P. 96f 
We would here observe, that the suffi- 

• TvtpXos y 'OfiTjQOs. Lasearis Conat. 
•• Repotf , p. 15. 



dency of a man's knowledge of such a. lan- 
guage, as the Gaelic, for all the purposes 
of composition, is not to be questioned, 
because he does not speak '*^it accurately 
or elegantly, much less is It to be quibbled 
into stt^icion by the pleasantry of a double 
entendre. But we hold it prudent, .and it 
shall be our endeavour ih this place, to n^ive 
no decided opinion on the main subject of 
^spute. For us the contention alBdl still 
remain mb judice. 

To the Queries circulated through such 
parts of the Highlands as the Committee 
imagined • most likely to. a£ford information 
in reply to them, they received many an- 
swers, most of which were conceUred in nearly 
similar terms; that the persons themselves 
had never doubted of the existence of such 
poems as Mr. Macpherson had translated; 
that they had heard many, of them repeated 
in their youth: that listening to them was 
the favourite amusement of Highlanders in 
the hours of leisure and idleness; but tiiat 
since the rebellion in 1745, the manners of 
the people had undergone a change so un- 
favourable to the recitation of tliese poems, 
that it was now an amusement scarcely 
known, and that tery few persoms remained 
alive who were able to recite them. That 
many of the poems which they had formerly 
heard were similar in subject and story, as 
wel] as in the names of the heroes men- 
tioned in them, to those translated by Mr. 
Macpherson: that his translation seemed, to 
such as had read it, a very able one; but 
that it did not by any means come up to' 
the. force or energy of the original to such 
as had read it; for his book was by no 
means universally possessed, or read among 
the Highlanders, even accustomed to reading, 
who conceived that his translation could add 
but little to their amusement, and not at all 
to their conviction, in a matter which they 
had never doubted. A few of the 'Com- 
mittee's correspondents sent them sUch an- 
cient poems as they possessed in writing, 
from having formerly taken them down from 
the oral recitation of the old Highlanders 
who were in use to recite them, or as they 
now took them down from some person, 
whom a very advanced period of life , or a 
particular connexion with some reciter of 
the old school, enabled still to retain them 
in his memory **; but those, the Com- 

* We doabt not 'that Mr. Profeaaor Ponon . 
eoold, if he pleased, forg[e a short poem ia Greek, 
and ascribing it, for ii^stance, to Theocritos, 
maintain its authenticity with considerable force 
and probability; and yet were it possible for him 
to speak to the simplest shepherd of ancient 
Greece , he would qoickly afford as good reason 
as Mr. Af. to be suspected of being an Mndifferent 
proficient' in the language. 

•• The Rev. Mr. Smith, who has poblisJied 
translations of many Gaelie poena, accompauea 
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iidttee*s correspondents said. Were generally 
less perfect, and more cormpted, than the 
poems which they had formerly heard, or 
which ought have been obtained at an ear- 
lier period *. 

Several collections came to them, by pre- 
sents, as well as by purchase, and in these 
are nnmerous ^shreds and patches', that 
bear a strong resemblance to the materials 
of which ^Ossian's Poems' are composed. 
Theae are of various degrees of consequence. 
One of them we are the more tempted to 
give, for ^e same reason as the Committee 
was the more solicitous to procure it, be- 
cause it was one which some of the opposers 
of the authenticity of Ossian had quoted as 
evidently spurious, betraying the most con- 
vincing marks of its being a close imitation 
of the Address to the Sun in Milton. 

^I got,' says Mr. Blac Diarmid *^, 'the 
copy of these poems,' (Ossian's Address to 
the Sun in Carihon, and a similar address 
in CarrictEthura) ^ about thirty years ago, 
from an old man in Glenlyon. I took it, 
and several other fragments, now, I fear, 
irrecoverably lost, from the man^s mouth. 
He had learnt them in his youth from people 
in the same glen, which must have been 
long before Macpherson was born.' 

Jtiiterai franslaiion of Ossian^a Address to the 
Sun in Carthon. 

*0! then who travellest above, round as 
the Ifillorbed hard shield of the mighty! 
whence is thy brightness Without frown, thy 
fight that is lasting, O sun? Thou comest 
forth in thy powerful beauty, and the stars 
hide their course; the moon, without strength, 
goes from the sky, hiding herself under a 
wave in the west. Thou art in thy journey 
alone; who is so bold as to *come nigh 
thee? The oak falleth from the high moun- 
tain; the rock and the precipice fall under 
old age; the ocean ebbeth and floweth, the 
moon is lost above in the sky; but thou 
alone for ever in victory, in the rejoicing 
of thy own light. When the storm darkeUeth 
around the world, with fierce thunder, and 
piercing lightnings, thou lookest in thy beauty 
from the noise, smiling in the troubled sky ! 
To me is thy light in vain, as I can never 
see thy countenance; though thy yellow 

bv the originals, assures ns^ that 'near himself, in 
tne parish of Klimnver, lived a person named 
M*Pheal, wiiom he has heard, for weeks together, 
from five till ten o'clock at night, rehearse ancient 
poems , and many of them Ossian^s. Two others, 
called M/Dunl and McNeil , eonld entertain their 
hearers in the same manner for a whole winter 
season. It was from persons of this description, 
vndoubtedly, that Macpherson recovered a great 
part of the works of Ossian.' 

A. Macdonald's Prelim. Disc. p. 76. 

* See Report 

"• Date, April 9, IflOl, p. 71. 






golden locks are spread on \9e face of the 
clouds in the east; or when thou tremblest 
in the west, at thy dusky doors in the ocean. 
Perhaps thou and myself are at one time 
mighty, at another feeble, our years sliding 
down from the skies; quickly travelling to- 
gether to their end. Rejoice then, O sun! 
while thou art strong, O king! in thy youth. 
Dark and unpleasant is old age, like the 
vain and feeble light of the moon, while 
she looks through a cloud on the field, and 
her gray mist on the sides of the rocks; a 
blast from the north on the plain, a traveller 
in distress, and he slow.' 

The comparison may be made, by turning 
to the end of Mr. Macpherson's version of 
^Carthon/ beginning ^O thou thai roUesi 
ahoveJ* 

But it must not be concealed, that after 
all the exertions of the Committee, it has 
not been able to obt£Lin any one poem, the 
•same in title and tenor with the poems pub- 
lished by him. We therefore feel that 
the jfeader of ^Ossian's Poems,' until grounds 
more relative be produced, will often, in 
the perusal of Mr. M's translations , be in- 
duced, with some show of justice, to exclaim 
with him, when he looked over the manu- 
script copies found in Clanronald's family, 
'D — n the scoundrely it is he himself that now 
speaks y and not Ossian *. 

To this sentiment the Committee has the 
candour to incline, as it will appear by their 
summing up. After producing or pointing 
to a large body of mixed evidence, and ta- 
king for granted the existencej^ at some pe- 
riod, of an abundance of Ossianic poetry, it 
comes to the question, *How far that col- 
lection of such poetry, published by Mr. 
James Macpherson, is genuine?' To answer 
this query decisively, is, as they confess, 
difficult. This, however, is the ingenuous 
manner in which they treat it. 

'The Committee is possessed of no docu- 
ments, to show how much of his collection 
Mr. Macpherson obtained in the form in 
which he has given it to the worlds The 
poems and fragments of poems which the 
Committee has been able to procure contain, 
as will appear from the article in the Ap- 
pendix (No. 15.) already mentioned, often 
the sabstance, and ' sometimes almost the 
literal expression (the ipsissima verba), of 
passages given by Mr. Macpherson, in the 
poems of which he has published the trans- 
lations. But the Committee has not been 
able to obtain any one poem the same in 
title or tenor with the poems published by 
him. It is inclined to believe, that he was 
in use to supply chasms, and to give con-^ 
nexion, by inserting passages which he did 

, * Report, p. U. 
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not find, anMo add what he concdved to 
be dignity and deBcacy to the original com- 
position, hy striking out passages, by soften- 
ing inddents, by refining the language, in 
•hort, by changing what he considered as 
too iinipie or too rude for a modern ear, 
and elevating what, in his opinion, was 
below the standard of good poetry. To 
what degree, howoTer, he exercised these 
liberties, it is impossible for the Committee 
to determine. The advanta^s he possessed, 
which the Committee began its inquiries too 
late, to enjoy, of collecting from the oral 
recitation of a number of persons, now no 
more, a yery great number of the same 
poema on the same subjects, and then col- 
lating those different copies, or editions, if 
they may be so called, rejecting what was 
spurious or corrupted in one copy, and 
adopting from another something more ge- 
nuine and excellent in its place, afforded 
him an opportunity of .putting together what 
might fairly enough be called ati original* 
whole, of much more beauty, and with 
much fewer blemishes, than the Committee 
beUeve it now possible for any person, or 
combination of persons, to obtain.' P. 15S— S. 
Some Scotch critics, who should not be 
ignorant of the strong-holds and fastnesses 
of the advocates for the authenticity of these 
Poems, appear so convinced of their insuf- 
ficiency, that they pronounce the question 
put to rest for ever. But we greatly dis- 
tmst that any literary question, possessing 
a single inch of debatable ground to stand 
upon, will be suffered to enjoy much rest 
in an age like the present. There are as 
many minds as men, and of wrapglers there 
is no end. Behold another and * another 
yet,' and in our imagination, he — 

'bears a glasp, 
IVhich shows U9 many more.* 

The first of these is Mr. Laing, who has 
recently published 'The Poems of Ossian, 
dc. containing the Poetical Works of James 
Macpherson , Esq. in Prose and Rhyme: 
with Notes and Illustrations. In 2 vob. 8vo. 
Edinburgh^ 1805.' In these 'Notes and II- 
lastrations,' we foresee, that Qssian is lik^y 
to share the fate of Shakspeare: that is, 
ultimately to be loaded and oppressed by 
heavy commentators until his immortal spirit 
groan beneath vast heaps- of perishable mat- 
ter. The object of Mr. Laing's commentary, 
aftet having elsewhere * endeavoured to 
show that the Poems are spurious, and of 
BO historical authority, *is,' says he, 'not 
merely to exhibit pa^lel passages, much 
less instances of a fo'rtuitons resemblance of 
ideas, but to produce the precise originals 



* In his Critical and Historical Dissertation on 
the Antiqaity of Ossian^s Poems. 



from wMch the similes and images are in^* 
disputably derived^.' And these he pretends 
to find in Holy Writ, and in the classical 
poets, both of ancient and modem times. Mr. 
Laing, however, is one of those detectors of 
plagiarisms and discoverers of coinddences, 
whose exquisife penetration and acuteness 
can find any thing any where. Dr. Johnson, 
who was shut against conviction with re- 
spect to Ossian, even when he a£fected to 
seek the truth in the heart of the Hebildes, 
may yet be made useful' to the OMinnites in 
canvassing the merits of this redoubted 
stickler on the side of opposition. 'Among 
the innumerable practices,' says the Ram- 
bler ♦♦, 'by which interest or envy have 
taught those who Kve upon literary fame to 
^sturb each other at their airy banquets, 
one of the most common is the charge of 
plagiarism. When the excellence of a new 
composition can no longer be contested, and 
malice is ^ compelled to give way to the 
unanimity of applause, therd is yet this one 
expedient to be tried, by which the author 
may be degraded, though his work be re- 
verenced ; and the excellence whi4;h we can- 
not obscure, may be set at such a distance 
as not to overpower our fmnter lostre. This 
accusation is dangerous, because, even when 
it is false, it may be sometimes urged with 
probability.' 

How far this just sentence applies to Mr. 
Laing, it does not become us, nor is it our 
business, now to declare : but we must say, 
that nothing can be more disingenuoos or 
groundless than his frequent charges of pla- 
giarism of the following description: be- 
cause, in the Wttr of Caros, we meet with 
these words: — 'It is like the field, when 
darkness covers the bilis around, and the 
shadow grows slowly on the plain of the 
sun,' we aie to believe, according to M^ 
Laing, that the idea was stolen from Vir- 
gil's - 

Mqiore9gue eadunt altit de montibus ttmhrae. 

For see, yon sunny hills the shade extend. 

J}ryden. 

As well might we credit that no one ever 
beheld a natural phenomenon except tb^ 
Mantuan bard ***. The book of nature ib 
open to all, and in her pages there are no 
new readings. 'Many subjects,' it is well 
said by Johnson, 'fall under the conside- 
ration of an author, which being limited ^ 
nature, can admit only of slight and acci- 
dental diversities. All definitions of the same 

■ * Pref. p. V. 

•* No. 148. 

*** This is not so good, because not lo >>"°"^^S 
in its absordity , as an attempt formerly msde lo 
prove the JBneid Erse, from 'Anna viramque 

I cano,* and 'Airm'g am fear eanam,* having uio 

II same meaning, and nearly the same sound. 
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Ihing miift be nearly th« same; i(nd de- 
scriptiona, whioh are definiUMia of a more 
lax aad .fanciful kind, roust always haye, in 
Boine degree^ that resemblance to each other 
which they all have to their object.' 

It is true, however, if we were fully able 
to admit that Macpherson could not have 
obtakied these ideas where he professes to 
have found them, Mr. Laibg has produced 
mai^ instances of such remarlcable coin- 
cidence as would make it probable that 
Macpherson frequently translates, not the 
Gaeiict but the poetical lore of antiquity. 
Still this is a battery that can only be 
brought to play on particular points; and 
then with great uncertainty. The mode of 
attack used by Mr. Knight, could it have 
been carried on to any extent, would have 
proved much more effectual. We shall give 
the instance alluded to. In his 'Analytical 
Enquiry into the Principles of Taste, 1805,' 
be makes these remarks: 

'The untut<Hred, hot uncorrupted feelings 
of all nnpofa'shed nations, have regulated 
their fictions upon the same principles, even 
when most rudely exhibited. In relating the 
actions of their gods and deceased heroes, 
they are licentiously extravagant; for there 
falsehood could amuse , because it could 
not be detected: but in describing the com- 
mon appearances of nature, and all those 
objects and effects which are exposed to 
habitual observation, their bards are scru- 
pulously exact; so that an extravagant hy- 
perbole, in a matter of this kind, is suf- 
iicient to mark as counterfeit any composition 
attributed to them. In the early stages of 
society, men are as accfte and accurate in 
practical observation as they are limited and 
deficient in speculative science; and in pro- 
portion as they are ready to give up their 
imaginations to delusion, they are Jealously 
tenacious of the evidence of their senses. 
James Macpherson, in the person of his 
blind bard, could say, with applause, in the 
eighteenth century, 'Thus have I seen in 
Cona; but Cona I behold no more; thus 
have ( seen two dark hills removed from 
their plaee by the strength of the mountain 
stream. They turn from side to side, and 
their tall oaks meet ene another on high. 
Then they fall together with all their rocks 
and trges.' 

^Bot had a blind bard, or any other bard, 
presumed to utter such a rhapsody of bom- 
bast in the hall of shells, amid the savage 
warriors to whom Ossian is supposed to 
have sung, he would have needed all the 
influence of royal birth, attributed to that 
fabulous personage, to restain the audience 
from throwing their shells at his head, and 
liootiog him out of their company as an 
impudent liar. They must haye been suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the rivulets of Cona 



or 6Iea-Coe to know that he had seen 
nothing of the kind; and have known enough 
of mountain torrents in general to knew 
that no such effects are* ever produced by 
them; and would, therefore, have indignantly 
rejected such a barefaced attempt to int- 
pose on their credulity.' 

The best defence that can be sot up in 
this case will, perhaps, be to repeat, 'it 
is he himself that now speaks, and not 
Ossian.' 

Mr. Laing had scarc^y thrown down the 
gauntlet , when Mr. Archibald M'Donald * 
appeared 

^ Beady ^ aye ready *% for the field.* 

The opinion of the colour of his oppo- 
sition, whether it be that of truth or error, 
will depend on the eye that contemplates 
it. Those who delight to feast with Mr. 
liaing on the Umha of n mtmgled ffoet, will 
think the latter unanswered; while those *^* 
who continue to indulge the animating thought, 
'that Fkigal lived, and that Ossian sung,' 
will entertain a different sentiment. After suc- 
cessfully combating several old positions ***, 
Mr. M'Donald terminates his discussion of 
the point at issue with these words: 

'He (Mr. Laing) declares, 'if a single 
poem of Ossian in MS. of an older date 
than the present century (1700), be pro- 
cured and lodged in a public library, I 
(Laing) shall return among the first to oar 
natiouRl creed.' 

'This is reducing the point at issue to a 
narrow compass. Had the proposal been 
made at the outset, it would have saved 
both him ai\d me a great deal of trouble: 
iiot that in regard to ancient Gaelic manu- 
scripts I could giye any more satisfactory 
{Recount than has been done in the course 
of this discourse. There the reader will see, 
that though some of the . poems are con- 
fessedly procured from oral tradition, yet 
several gentlemen of veracity attest to have- 
seen, among Macpherson's papers, several 

* 'Some of Ossian^fl lesser poems, rendereil ialo 
verse, with a preliminary discourse, in answer M 
Mr. liainif 8 Critical and Historical Dissertation 
on the Anttqaity of Ossian's Poems. 8vo. p. 284. 
Liverpool, 1805/ 

** Tliirlestone's motto. See Scotfs Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. 

*** A Professor in the University of Edinburgli, 
the amiable and learned Dr. Gregory, is on the 
side of the believers in Ossian. 'His judgment is 
a tower of strenf^th. See the Preface, p. vi. to lii. 
and p. 146, of his Oomparative View of the S^tate 
and FacQlties of Man with those of the Animal 
World. 

**** Such as the silence of (yssian fn respect t6 
religion ; hf s omission of wolves and bears , &.r. 
See also, in the Literary Journal. Aurnst, IBOf*, a 
powerful encounter of many of Mr. L?s other ar> 
gnments in his Dissertation against the aatbenliciiy 
of these poems. His ignorance of the Gaelic, and 
the consequent futility of his etymological remarks, 
are there ably exposed. 
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MBS. of a mack older date than Mr. Laing 
requires to be cooTinced. Though not more 
credulooB than my neighbours, 1 cannot re- 
sist facts so woU attested; there are no 
stronger for belieying the best-estabfished 
human transactions. 

*I understand the originals are in the 
press, and ocpected daily to make their a]p- 
pearance. When they do, the public iwill 
not be carried away by conjectures, but be 
able to judge on solid grounds. Till then, 
let the discussion on this subject be at rest.' 
P. 193-^4. 

It is curious to remark, and, in this place, 
not unworthy of our notice, that' whilst the 
controversy is imminent in the decision, 
whether these poems are to be ascribed to 
a HigUaad bard long since gone ^to the 
Anils of his fathers^' or to a Lowland muse 
of the last century, it is in the serious me- 
ditation of some controversialist to step in 
and place the disputed wreath on the brows 
of Hibemia. There is no doubt that Ire- 
land was, in ancient times, so mudi con- 
nected with the adjacent coast of Scotland, 
that they might almost be considered as one 
country, having a community of manners 
and of language, as well as the closest po- 
litical connexion. Their poetical language 
Is nearly, or rather altogether, the same. 
These coinciding circumstances, therefore, 
independent of all other ground, afford to 
ingenuity, in the present state of the question, 
a sufficient basis for the erection of. an hy- 
pothetical superstructure of a very imposing 
nature. 

In a small volume published at Dussel- 
dorf in 1787, by Edmond, Baron de Harold, 
an Irishman, of endless titles *j we are pre- 
sented with what are called 'Poems of 
Ossian lately discovered '^*.' 

'I am interested,' says the Baron in his 
Preface, 'in no polemical dispute or party, 
and give these poems such as ^hey are 
found in the mouths of the people; and do 
not pretend to ascertain what was the na- 
tive country of Ossian. I honour and revere 
equally a bard of his exalted talents , were 
he born in Ireland or in Scotland. It is 
certain that the Scotch and Irish were united 
at some early period. That they proceed 
from the bame origin is indisputable; nay, 
I believe that it is proved beyond any pos- 

* ' Colonel - Commander of the reeiment of Ko- 
aigsfeld. Gentleman of the Bedchamber of hie most 
serene nighnefls the Elector Palatin, Member of 
the German Society of Manheim, of the Royal 
Antiqaarian Society of London, and of the Aca- 
demy of Dusseldorf.* 

** In some lines in these poems we find the 
lyre of Ossian called 'the old Hibernian lyre.* 
The idea is not new. See Barkers Observation in 
Homers first Letter to Dr. Blair. Also, the Col- 
lections by Miss Brooke and Mr. Kennedy. Com- 
pare the Story of Conloch with that of Carthon in 
MacphersoB. 



sibility of negating it, that the Scotch dep- 
rive their origin from the Irish. Thia truth 
has 1>aen brought in question but of late 
days; and all ancient tradition, uid' the 
general consent of the Scotch nation, and 
of their oldest historians, agree to €K>nfirm 
the certitude of this assertion. If any man 
still doubts of it, he will find, in Macgeoge- 
ban's History of Ireland, an enUre con- 
viction established by the most elaborate 
discussion, and most incontrovertible proofs :* 
pp. V. vi. 

We shall not stay to quangel about *Sir 
Archy's ^great- grandmother ^,' or to con- 
tend th^t Fingal, the Irish giant '*''*', did 
not one day go 'over from Carrickfergus, 
and people all Scotland with his own bands,' 
and make these sons of the north Hllegiii' 
mate;^ but we may observe, that from the 
inclination of the Baron's opinion, added to 
the internal evidence of his poems, there 
appears at least as much reason to believe 
their author to have been a native of Ire- 
land as of l^cotland. The success with which 
Macpherson's endeavours had been rewarded, 
induced the Baron to inquire whether any 
more of this kind of poetry could be ob- 
tained. His search, he confesses , would 
have proved fruitless had he expected to 
find complete pieces; 'for certainly,' says 
he, 'none such exist. But,' he adds, 'in 
seeking with assiduity and care, I found, 

* See Macklin's Love a-Ia-mode. 

** *• Selna is not at all known in Scotland. When 
I asked, and particularly those who were possessed 
of any poetry, songs, or tales, who Fion was? 
(for he IS not known by the name of Fineal, by 
any;) I was answered, that he was an Irishmao, 
if a man; for thejr sometimes thought him a giant, 
and that he lived in Ireland, and sometimes came 
over to hunt in the Highlands. 

^Like a true Scotchman, in order to make his 
composition more acceptable to his countrymen, 
Mr. Macpfaerson changes the name of ]^on Mac 
Ciimhal, the Irishman, into Fingal; which, indeed, 
sounds much better; and sets him up a Scotch 
king over the ideal kingdom of Morven in the west 
of Scotland. It had been a better argument for 
the authenticity, if he had allowed him to be an 
Irishman, and made Morven an Irish kingdom, as 
well as make Ireland the scene, of his battles; 
but^ as he must need make -the hero of an epic 

?oem a great character, it was too great hononr 
or any other country but Scotland to have given 
birth to so considerable a personage. All the 
authentic histories of Ireland give a full account 
of Fingal or Fion Mac CumhaPs actions^ and any 
one who will take the trouble to look at Dr. Keating, 
I or any other history of that country , will find the 
I* matter related as above : whereas , in the ChrcH 
nicon Scotorum, from which the list of the Scotch 
kings is taken, and the pretended MSS. they so 
much boast of to be smn in the Hebrides, there is 
not one syllable said m such a name as Fingal.' -- 
An Enquiry into the Authenticity of the Poems of 
Ossian. By W. Shaw, A.M. F.S.A. Authorof 
the Gaelic Dictionary and Grammar. London, 1781. 
Mr. Shaw crowns his want of faith in Macpher- 
son's Ossian with this piece of information. A 
gentleman promised to ornament a scalloped shell 
with silver, if 1 should bring him one from .the 
Highlands , and to swear that it was the identical 
shell out of which Fingal used to drink.' — A gen- 



tleman! 
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by tiie ^aof jny friaklSy several firagmenle 
of ol^ tramtionaz3^ songs^ nhkh were "very 
sublime, and particularly remarkable for their 
simplicity and elegance.' P. iv. 
. ^From these ^agments,' continues Baron 
de Harold, *I have composed the following 
poems; They are all founded on tradition; 
but the- dress they now appear in is mine. 
It wiU appear- aingular to some, that Ossian, 
at times, especktUy in the songs of Comfort, 
seems riitAcr to he an Hibernian than a 
Scotchman, and that some of these poems 
formally con^dict passages of great im> 
portance in those handed to the public by 
Mr. Macpherspn, especially that very re- 
markable one of Evir-allen, where the de- 
scription of her marriage with Ossian is 
essentially different i|i all its parts from 
that given in the former poems.' P. v. 

We refer the tender to the opening of 
the fourth ]>ook of li^gal, which treats of 
Osaian's courtship of Bvir^allen. The Evir- 
alien of Baron de Harold is in these words : 



EVIR ALLEN: 

▲ POEM. 

Thou furest of the maids of Morven, 
young beam of streamy Lutha, come to the 
help of the aged-, come to the help of the 
distressed. Thy soul is open to pity. Friend- 
ship glows in thy tender breast. Ah come 
and sooth away my woe. Thy words are 
music to my souL 

Bring me my once-lov'd harp. It hangs 
long neglected in my hall. The stream of 
years has borne me away in its course, and 
rollM away all my bliss. Dim and faded 
are my eyes; thin-strewed with hairs my 
head. Weak is that nervous arm once the 
terror of foes. Scarce can I grasp my staff, 
the prop of my trembling limbs. 

Lead me to yonder craggy steep. The 
murmur of the falling streams ; the whistling 
'winds rushing through the woods of my 
bills; the welcome rays of the bounteous 
sun vriU soon awake the voice of song in 
my breast. The thoughts of former years 
gUde over my soul like swift-shooting me- 
teors o'er Ardyen's gloomy vales. 

Come, ye friends of my youth, ye soft- 
sounding voices of Cona, bend from your 
gbld-ting'd clouds, and join me in my song. 
A mighty blaze is Idndled in my soul. I 
bear a powerful voice. It says, ^Seize thy 
beam of glory, O bard ! for thou shalt soon 
depart Soon shall the light of song be 
fade^. Soon thy tuneful voice forgotten.' — 
*Yes, I obey, O powerfid voic^, for thou 
art pleasing to mine ear.' 

O Evir-allen! tlipu boast of Erin's maids^ 
thy thoughts come streaming on my soul. 



Hear, O Malvinal a tale of my yonUi, the 
actions of my former days. 

Peace reign'd over Morven's hiOs. The 
shell of joy resounded in our halls. Round 
the Uaae of the oak sported in festive 
dance the maids of Morven. They shone 
tike the radiant bow of heaven, when the 
fiery rays of the setting sun brighten its 
varied sides. They wooed me to their love, 
but my heart was silent, cold. Indifference, 
like a brazen shield, covered my firoMB 
heart. 

Fingal saw, he smil'd and mildly spoke: 
'My son, the down of youth grows on thy 
cheek. Thy arm has wielded the spear of 
war. Foes have felt thy f(Hrce. Morven's 
maids are fair, but fairer are the daughters 
of Erin. Go to that happy isle; to Bran- 
no's grass-oover'd fields. The daughter of 
my friend deserves thy love. Majefttic beauty 
flows around her as a robe, and innoceoee 
as a precious veil heightens her youthfid 
charms. Go take thy arms, and win the 
lovely fair.' 

Straight I obey'd. A chosen band fol~ 
lowed my steps. We mounted the dark- 
bosomed ship of the king, spread its white 
sails to^the winds, and plough'd through 
the foam of ocean. Pleasant shone the fine- 
eyed UU-Erin *, With Joyal songs we cat 
the liquid way. The moon, regent of the 
silent night, gleamed majestic in^ the bine 
vault of heaven, and seemed pleased to bathe 
her side in the trembting wave. My soul 
was fuU of my father's words. A thousand - 
thoughts divided my wavering mind. 

Soon as the early beam of mom appeared, 
we saw the green skirted sides of Erin 
advancing in the bosom of the sea. White 
broke the tumbling surges on the coast. 

Deep in Larmor's woody bay we drove 
our keel to the shore, and gained the lofty 
beach. I inquired after the generous Branno. 
A son of Erin led us to his halls, to the 
banks of the sounding Lego. He said, 
'Many warlike youths are assembled to gain 
the dark-haired maid, the beauteous Evir- 
allen. Branno will give her to the brave. 
The conqueror shall bear away the fair. 
Erin's chiefii dispute the maid, for she ia 
destined for the strong in arms.' 

These words inflamed my breast, and 
roused courage in my heart. I dad my 
timbs ifi steel. I grasped a shining spear 
in my hand. Branno saw our approach. 
He sent the gray-haired Snivan to invite 
us to his feast, and know the intent of our 
course. He came with the solemn steps of 
age, and gravely spoke the words of the 
chief. 

'Whence are these arms of steel? If 
friends ye come, Branno invites you to his 

• The goidhiK star to Irdaad. 
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balli; for thk dajr the lovely Etir-aUen 
•hall bless the warrior's anas whose Jance 
shall shine victorious ia the coabat of 
Taloiir.' 

*0 venerable bard,' I saAd, ^peaee guides 
my steps to Branno. My arm is yonng, 
and £sw are my deeds in wet, bat valour 
inflames my soul; I am of the race of the 
brave.' 

The bard departed. We followed the 
steps of age^ and soon anived to Branao's 
balls. 

The hero came to meet us^ Manly serenity 
adorned his brow. His open front showed 
the kiodness of his heart. 'Welcome,' he 
said, 'ye sons of strangers; welcome to 
Branno's friendiy haUs ; partake his shell of 
joy. Share in the combat of spears. Not 
an worthy is the prize of valour, the lovely 
dark-haired maid of Erin; but strong must 
ba that warrior's hand that conquers Erin's 
cUefs; matchless his strength in fight.' 

* Chief,' I replied, 'the light of my father's 
deeds blazes in my soul. Though young,-! 
seek my beam of glory foremost in tlie ranks 
of foes. .Warrior, 1 can fall, but I shall 
fall with renown.' 

^Happy is thy father, O generous youth I 
more happy the maid of thy love. Thy 
glory shaU surround her with praise; thy 
valour raiie her charms. O were my Evir- 
allea thy spouse, my years would pass away 
in joy. Pleased I would descend into the 
grave: contented see the end of my days.' 

The feast was spread: stately and slow 
came Evir-allen. A snow-white veil covered 
her blushing face. Her large blue eyes 
were bent on earth. Dignity flowed round 
her graceful steps. A shining tear fell glit- 
tering on her cheek. She appeared lovely 
as the mountain flower when the ruddy 
beams of the rising sun gleam on its dew- 
covered sides. Decent she sate. High beat 
my fluttering heart. Swift through my veins 
flew my thrilling blood. An unusual weight 
oppressed my breast. I stood, darkened, in 
my place. The image of the maid wandered 
ever my taroubled soul. 

The sprightly harp's melodious voice arose 
from the strings of the bards. My soul 
melted away in the sounds, for my heart, 
like a stream, flowed gently away in song. 
Murmurs soon broke upon our joy. Halt- 
unsheathed daggers gleamed. < Many a voice 
was heard abrupt. 'Shall the son of the 
strangers be preferred? Soon shall he be 
rolled away, like mist, by the rushing breath 
of the tempest.' Sedate I rose, for I despised 
the boaster's threats. The fair one's eye 
followed my departure. I heard a smothered 
sigh burst from her breast. 

The horn's harsh sound summoned us to 
the doubtful strife of spears. Lothmar, fierce 
hunter of the woody Gahnal, first opposed 



|hia night He vainly intaUied my youth, 
but my sword oleft his. brtaeu shiekl, and 
cut his ashen lance in twain. ^Straight I 
withheld my descending blade. Lothmar 
retired confused. 

Then rose the red-haired streagth of 
Sulin. Fierte rolled his deap-suhk eye. His 
shaggy brows stood erect His face was 
contracted with scorn. Thrice his epear 
pierced my buckler. Thrice his sword atruck 
en my helm. Swift flashes gleamad from 
our cirdiog blades. The pride of* my rage 
arose. Furious I rushed on the chief,, attd 
stretched his bulk on the plain. Groaning 
he fell' to earth. Lego's sh^nto re-echoed 
from his fall. 

Then advanced Cormac, graceful in glit- 
tering arms. No fairer youth was seen on 
Erin's grassy hills. His age was equal to 
mine; his port majestic; his stature tali 
and slender, like the young shooting- poplar 
in Lutha's streamy vales; but sorrow sate 
upon his brow ; languor reigned on his cheek. 
My heart inclined to the youth. My sword 
oft avoided to wound; often sought to save 
his days : but he rushed eager on death. He 
fell. Blopd gushed from his panting breast. 
Tears flowed strea'ming f^om mine eyes. I 
stretched forth my hand to the chief. I 
proffered gentle words of peace. Faintly 
he seized my hand. 'Stranger,' he said, 'I 
willingly die, for my days were oppressed 
with woe. Bvir-allen rejected my love. She 
slighted my tender suit. Thou alone de- 
servest the maid, for pity reigns in thy 
soul, and thou art generous and brave. Tell 
her, I forgive her scorn. Tell her, I descend 
with joy into the grave ; but raise the stone 
of my praise. Let the maid throw a flower 
on my tomb, and mingle one tear with my 
dust, — this is my sole request. This she 
can grant to my shade.' 

I would have spoken, but broken sighs 
issuing from my breast, interrupted my fal- 
tering words. I threw my spear aside. I 
clasped the youth in my arms: but, alas! 
his soul was already departed to the cloudy 
mansions of his fathers. 

Then thrice I raised my voice, and called 
the chiefs to combat. Thrice I brandished 
my spear, and wielded my glittering sword. 
No warrior appeared. They dreaded the force 
of my arm, and yielded the blue-eyed maid. 

Three days I remained in Branno's halls. 
On the fourth he led me to the chambers 
of the fair. She c^e forth attended by 
her mnids, graceful in lovely majesty, like 
the moon, when all the stars confess her 
sway, and retire respectful and abashed. I 
laid my sword at her feet. Words of love 
flowed faltering from my tongue. Gently 
she gave her hand. Joy seized my enraptured 
soul. Branno was touched at tlM sight. He 
closed me in his aged arms. 
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«0 wert tfion,' 8ai4 be* 'tin Mm oC my 
friead, the son of the migbty Flngal, then 
were my bappiness complete.' 

*I am, I am the son of tby friend,' I 
replied, 'OMtao, the son of Fingal,' then 
sunk upon bis aged breact. Oar flowing 
tears mingled together. We remained long 
clasped in eaoh other's arms. 

Such was my youth, O Malnna! but alas 
I am now forlorn. Darkness coTers my soul, 
Yet tiie light of song beams at tiouM on 
my mhid. It solaces awhile my woe. 

Bards, prepare my tomb. Lay me by the 
fair BYijr-^Uen. When the reTolring years 
bring back tiK mild season of spring to 
our hiUa, sing .the praise of Cona'a bard, 
of Ossian, the inend of the distrasood. 



The difference, in many material circum- 
stances, between these two descriptioos of, 
as if would seem, the same thing, must be 
yery apparent. 'I will submit,' says the 
baron y 'the solution of this problem to the 
public' We shall follow his example. 

The Honourable Henry Grattan, Esq. to 
whom the baron dedicates his work, has 
said, that the poems which it contains are 
calculated to inspire 'valour, wisdom, and 
virtue.' It is true, that they are adorned 
with numerous beauties both of poetry and 
morality. They are still farther distinguished 
and illununed by noble allusions to the Om- 
nipotent, which cannot fail to strike the 
reader as a particular in which-they remark- 
ably vary from those of Mr. Macpherson. 
'In his,' says our author, 'there is no men- 
tion of the Divinity. In these, the chief 
characteristic is, the many solemn descriptions 
of the Almighty Being, which give a degree 
of elevation to them unattainable by any 
other method. It is worthy of observation' 
how the bard gains in sublimity by his 
magnifioent &play of the power, bounty, 
eternity, and justice of God: and every 
reader must rejoice to find the venerable old 
warrior occupied in descriptions so worthy 
Ills great and comprehensive genius, and to 
see hini freed from the imputation of atheism, 
with which he had been branded by many 
sagacious add impartial men.' P. vi. 

We could willinifly transcribe more of 
these poems; but we have already quoted 
enough to show the style of them, and can 
spare space for no additions. 'Lamor, a 
poem,' is, the baron thinks, of a more ancient 
date than that of Ossian, and 'the model, 
perhaps, of his compositions.' Another, called 
^Sitric,' king of Dublin, which throws some 
light on the history of those timesy he places 
in the ninth century. What faith, however, 
ia to be put in the gennineness to the ^Prag^ 



fMNra*,' which .bmnn de Earold asMnres 
us famished him with the ground « work of 
these poems, we leave it to others to ascer- 
tain. Our investigation is confined witfaiii 
far narrower limits. 

It has, without doubt, lieen observed, that ^ 
in noticing vrhat has transpired on this sab« 
ject since our last edition, we have care* 
fnlly avoided any dogmatism on the qnestion 
collectedly; and having simply displayed a 
torch to show the paths which lead to the 
labyrinth, those who wish to venture more 
deeply into its intricacies, may, when they 
please, pursue them. 

We nnst acknowledge, before we depart, 
that we cannot see without indignation, or 
rather pity, the belief of some persons that 
these poems are the offspring of Macpher- 
son's genius, so operating on their minds as 
to turn their admiration of the ancient poet 
into contempt of the modern. We ourselves 
love antiquity, not merely howcTer on acs 
count of its antiquity, but because it deserves 
to be loved. No; we honestly own with 
Quintilian, in qwhusdaim afAiqunrum vix ri- 
sum, in qtnhusdam auiem viar somnum fc- 
nere **. The songs of other times, when 
they are, as they frequently are, supremely 
beautiful, merit every praise, but we must 
not therefore despise all novelty. In the 
days of the Theban bard, it would seem to 
have been otherwise, for he appears to give 
the preference to old wine, but n^ti; songs — 

aiyu ^e naXaiov 
fji£y oivov, ay&ia d* v/ivtoy 
PtmeQWf. Find. 01. Od. IX. 

With respect to age in wine we are to- 
lerably agreed, but we differ widely in 
regard to novelty in verse. Though war- 
ranted in some measure, yet all inordinate 
prepossessions should be moderated, and it 
would be well if we were occasionally to 
reflect on this question. If the ancients had 
been so inimical to novelty as we are, what 
would now be old ♦♦♦ ? 

* If Mr. Laing ehoald ehoose to t^ke the troable 
qf paasiDg them through his alembic, they may 
easily be disposed of. ^or instance: ^Larnal, or 
the Sonr of Despair.* 

^ The dreary night owl screams in the solitary 
retreat of his mouldering ivy - covered tower/ 
p. 163. Taken from the Persian poet quoted by 
Gibbon : 

'The owl hath sung her watch -song In the 
towers of Afrasiab.* 

*■ All nature is consonant to the horrors of my 
mind.* Lamnl, p. 163. Evidently from the Rhyth- 
mus of the Portuguese poet. One in despair calls 
the desolation of nature. 

<__ Ingar eonforme a men cnidado.* 

Obras de Camoens, t. lii. p, 115. 

Mr. Laing may pronounce this learned, but It is 
at any rate as foolish as it is learned. 

** Quintilian or Tadtas de Oratoribus. 

•** See Horace. 
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We •hall not 'presume to affirm that thete | 
poema w«re originally . prodoced .by Mac- 
phenoB, but admitting it, for the sake of 
argument, it ivould then perhaps be just to 
ascribe all the mystery that has hung about 
them to the often ungenerous disUke of 
noTolty, or, it may be more truly, the ef- 
forts of our contemporaries, which influence 
the present day. This might have stimu- 
lated him to seek in the garb of Uh' olden 
time' that respect which is sometimes de- 
spitefttlly denied to drapery of a later date. 
8uch a motive doubtlessly swayed the designs 
both of Chatterton and Ireland, whose names 
we cannot mention together without Dry- 
den's comment on Spenser and Flecknoe, 
*that is, from the top to the bottom of all 
poetry.' In ushering into the world the 
hapless 9 but beautiful muse of Chatterton, 
as well as the contemptible compositions of 
Ireland, it was alike thought necessary, to 
secure public attention, to have recourse to 
^quaint Inglisi' or an antique dress. And to 



the et«mal disgrace of prejudice, the latter, 
merely in consequenoe of their disguise, 
found ,men blind enough to adTocate their 
claims to that admiration which, on their 
eyes being opened, they could no longer 
see, and from the support of which they 
shrunk abashed. 

But we desist. It is useless to draw con- 
clusions, as it is vain to reason^ with certain 
people who act unreasonably, mnce, if they 
were. In these particular cases, capable of 
reason, they would need no reasoning with. 
By some, the poems here published will be 
esteemed in proportion ai the argument for 
their antiquity prevails; but with regard to 
the general reader, and the unaffected lovers 
of ^heaven-descended poesy,' let the question 
take either way, still. 

The harp in Selms was not idly strong, 

And long shall last the themes our Poet aoog. 



Bbbkathon. 



Feb. 1, X806. 



PREFACE. 



WiTnouT increasing hitgeniut, the Author 
may have improved his language, in the 
eleven years that the following Poems have 
been in the hands of the public. Errors in 
diction might have been committed at twenty- 
four, which the experience of a riper age 
may remove ; and some exuberances in ima- 
gery may be restrained with advantage, 
by a degree of judgment acquired in the 
progress of time. Impressed with this opi- 
nion he ran over the whole with .attention 
and accuracy; and he hopes he has brought 
the work to a state of correctness which 
will preclude all future improvements. 

The eagerness with which these poems 
have been received abrcad, is a recompense 
for. the coldness with which a few have 
affected to treat them at home. All the 
polite nations of Europe have transferred 
them into their respective languages; and 
they speak of him who brought them to 
light in terms that might flatter the vanity 
of one fond of fame. In a convenient in- 
difference for a literary reputation, the 
Author hears praise without being elevated, 
a'nd ribaldry without being depressed. He 
has frequently seen the first bestowed too 
precipitately; and the latter is so faithl^s 
to its purpose, that it is often the only 
index to nkerit in the present age. 

Though the taste whichr defines geniua by 
the points of the compass is a subject fit 
for mirth ia itself, it is often a serious 
matter in the sale of the work* When rivers 
define the limits of abilities, as well as the 
boundaries of countries, a writer may measure 
his success by the latitude under which he 
was bom. It was to avoid a part of this 
inconvenience 9 that the Author is said, by 
some who speak without any authority, to 
have ascribed his own productions to another 
name. If this was the case, he was but 
young in the art of deception. When he 
placed the Poet in antiquity, the Translator 
should have been born on this side of the 
Tweed. 

These observations regard only the fd- 
Tolous in matters of literatore; these, how- 



ever, form a majority of every age and 
nation. In this country men of genuine taste 
abound; but their still voice is drowned in 
the clamours of a multitude, who judge by 
fashion of poetry as of dress. The truth 
is, to judge aright requires almost as much 
genius as to write well; and good critics 
are as rare as great poets. Though two 
hundred thousand Romans stood up when 
Virgil came into the theatre, Varius only 
could correct the JEneiA. He that obtains 
fame must receive it through mere fashion; 
and gratify his vanity with the applause of 
men, of whose judgment he cannot approve. 

The following poems, it must be confessed, 
are more calculated to please persons of 
exquisite feelings of heart , than those who 
receive all their impressions by the ear* 
The novelty r of cadence , in what is called 
a prose version, though not destitute of har- 
mony, will not to common readers supply 
the absence of the frequent returns of rhyme. 
This was the opinion of the writer himself, 
though he yielded to the judgment of others, 
in a mode, which presented freedom and 
dignity of expression, instead of fetters, 
which cramp the thought, whilst the har- 
mony of language is preserved. His inten- 
tion was to publish in verse. The making 
of poetry, like any other handicraft, may 
be learned by industry; and he had served 
his apprenticeship, though in secret, to the 
Muses. 

It is, however, doubtful, 'whether the 
harmony which these poems might derive 
from rhyme, even in much better handa 
than those of the Translator, could atone 
for the simplicity and ^ energy which they 
would lose. The determination of this point 
shall be left to the readers of this Preface. 
The following is the beginnbg of a poem, 
translated from the Norse to the Gaelic 
language; and, fk'om the latter, transferred 
into English. The verse took littie more 
time to the writer than the prose; and he 
himself is doubtful (if he has succeeded in 
either), which of them is the most literal 
version. 
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fragment of a ^Jorthem Talc, 

Where Harold, with golden hair, spread 
9*er Locblin* hu high commands; iwhere, 
with justice, he ruled the tribes, who sunk, 
subdued, beneath his sword; abrupt rises 
Gormal** in snow! The tempests roll dark 
on his sides, but calm, above, his vast fore- 
bead appears. White-issuing from the skirt 
of his storms, the troubled torrents pour 
down his sides. Joining | as tliey roar 
along, tbey bear tke Torno, in foam, to 
the main. 

Gray on the bank, and far from men, 
half-covered, by ancient pines, from the 
wind, a lonely pile exalts its head, long 
shaken by. the storms of the north. To this 
fled Sigurd, fierce in fight, from Harold the 
leader of armies, when fate had brightened 
his spear with renown: when he conquered 
in that rude field, where Lulan's warriors 
fell in blood, or rose in terror on the waves 
of the mun. Parkly sat the gray-haired 
chief; yet sorrow dwelt not in his soul. 
But when the warrior thought on the past, 
his proud heart heaved agau his side: forth 
flew his sword from its place; he wounded 
Harold in ail the winds. 

One daughter, and only one, but bright 
in form and mild of soul, the last beam of 
Che setting line, remained to Sigurd of all 
his race. His son, in Lulah's battle slain, 
beheld not his father's flight from his foes. 
Nor finished seemed the ancient line! The 
splendid beauty of bright-eyed Fithon, co- 
vered still the fallen king with renown. 
Her arm was white like Crormars 8n»w; 
her bosom whit» than the foam of the main, 
when roll the waves beneath the wrath of 
the winds. Like two stars were her radiant 
eyes, like two stars that rise on the deep, 
when dark tumult embroils the night. Plea- 
sant are thdr beams aloft, as stately they 
ascend the skies. 

Nor Odin forgot, in anght, the maid. 
Her form scarce equalled her lofty mind. 
Awe moved aroand her stately steps. Heroes 
loved — but shrunk away in their fears. 
Yet midst the pride of ail her charms, her 
heart was soft and her sonl was kind. She 
saw the mournful with tearfol eyes. Tran- 
sient darkness arose in her breast. Her joy 
was in the chase. EBach morning, when 
doubtful light wandered dimly on Lalan's 
waves, she roused the resounding woods to 
Gormal*s head of snow. Nor moved the 
maid alone, (Sec. 

* The Gaelic name of Scoadiaavia, or ScandiiuSb 
•• The monitfiias of Sevo. 



The MfM venifieiL 

Where falr-hair*d Harold o*er Seaadfnia reign*d. 
And held with Jastiee what hit vslour galB*d, 
Sevo, in snow, his rog^^d forehead rears, 
And, o*er the warfare of his stormR, appears 
Abrupt and vast. — White wandering down his tide 
A thousand torrents, gleaming as they glide, 
Unite below, and, pouring through tne plain. 
Hurry the troubled foruo to the main. 

Gray, on the bank, remote from human kind, 
By aged pines half eneller'd from the wind, 
A homely mansion rose, of antique form, 
For asflt battei'd by tte polar storm. 
*ro this fierce Sigurd fed. from Norway's lord. 
When fortnne settled on the warrior^s sword. 
In that rude Held, where Suecia*s chiefs were slain, 
Or forced to wander o*er the Bothnic main. 
Dark was his life, yet undlsturb'd with woes. 
But when the memory of defeat arose 
His proud heart struck his side ; he graspM the spear, 
And wounded Harold in the vacant air. 

One davgfater only , but of form diviae, 
The last fair beam of the departing line^ 
Bemain'd of Sirurd's race. His warlike son 
Fell in the shock, which overturn^ the throne. 
Nor desolate the house! Fionla'a eharms 
Sustain^ the glory, which they lost in arms. 
White was her arm , as Sevo*8 lofty snow. 
Her bosom fairer than the waves below 
When heaving to the winds. Her radiant eyea 
Like two bright stars , exulting as they rise, 
0*er the dark tumult of a stormy night, 
And giadd'ning heav*n with their msjeatie light. 

In nought is Odin to the maid unkind. 
Her form scarce equals her exalted mind; 
Awe leads her sacred steps wherever they move, 
And mankind worship where they dare not love. 
But mix'd with softness was the virgin's 'pride. 
Her heart had feeling, which her eyes denied; 
Her bright tears started at another^s woes, 
While transient darkness on her seal arose. 

The ekate the loved: when mora with doobtful 

beam 
Game dimly wandering o*er the Bothnic stream. 
On Sevo*s sounding sides,' ahe bent the bow. 
And rooted hia forests to hit head of snow. 
Nor moved the maid alone, Jtc. 

One of the chief improvements lo this edi- 
tion, is the care taken ip arran|^g the 
poems in the order of time, so as to forin 
a kind of regular history of the age to 
which they relate. The writer has noiv 
resigned them for ever to their fate. That 
they have been well reoeived by the publici 
appears from an extensive sale; that they 
shall continue to be well received, he may 
venture to prophesy without the gift sf 
that inspiration, to which poets lay ciaiiB> 
Through the medium of version upon ver- 
sion, they retain, in foreign languages, their 
native character of simplicity and energy* 
Genuine poetry, Uke gold, loses little, when 
properly transCiised ; but when a composition 
cannot bear the test of a literal version, it 
is a counterfeit which ought not to pass 
current. The operation must, however, be 
performed with skilful hands. A translator, 
who cannot equal his original, la iacapAhlo 
of expressing ita beaiities. 

Aug. 15, 1773. 
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CONCERNING 



THB MUX OF OISSIAN. 



Ikqoibum iato the antiqaities of Batons I 
afford JBore pkamre tliaa aaij real advaiH 
ta^o to Mankind. Tho ia^finiooa aaj fDna 
ayrtet of hiatory on probabiUtioa aod a 
few lacU; bat, at a ^vat diataooe of tianay 
Ihor accomta moat be Tague and ■ncertayi. 
Tbe iBfancy of states and kingdoau ia aa 
destitote of great events, as ot. the nMUs 
of tranaauttiBg then to posterity. 1*^0 arta 
of polished life, by which alone £aoU can 
be preserved with certainty, are the pro- 
duction of a • well-foraed comaioaity. It is 
then historians begin to write, and paUic 
Urnisartinas to be worthy remembrance. 
The actions oC former times an left in ob- 
scurity, or magnified by nnarrtaifi traditioDa. 
Hence it ia that we find so much of the 
■urveUooa in the origin of every nation; 
posterity being always ready to believe any 
thing;, bowever faboloos, that lefiecta honour 
on their ancestors. 

Tbo Greeks and Romans were remarkable 
for this weakness. They swallowed the 
most absord iiables concerning the high an- 
tiquity of thmr respective nations. Good* 
luatoiians, however, rose very early amongst 
them, and transmitted, with lustre, their 
great actions to posterity. It is to them 
that they owe tbat unrivalled fame they 
now enjoy, while the great actiona of other 
nations are involved in Cables, or lost in 
obscurity. The Celtic nations afford a stri- 
king instance of this kind. They, thongh 
once the masters of Europe firom the moi& 
of the river Oby, in Bnsaia, to Cape Clnis- 
terre, the western poupt. of Gallida in %Mun, 
nre very little mentioned in history. They 
tnisted their fame to traditioi^ and the songs 
of their bards, which, by the vicissitBde of 
homan affura, are long since lost. Their 
andent langoage is the only moiwmt that 



leauins of them; and the traces of it being 
found in places so widely distant from each 
other, serves only to show the extent of 
their ancient power, but throws very little 
light on their history. 

Of all the Celtic nations, that which pos- 
sessed old 0attl is the most renowned; not 
perhaps on account of worth superior to 
the rest, bat for their wars with a people 
who had historians to transmit the fame of 
their fsupmifs aa well as their own, to pos- 
terity. Britun was first peopled by thean 
according to the testimony of the best an- 
thors; its sitnatioa in respect to Gaol makea 
the opinion probable; bat what pnta it 
beyond all dispnte, is, that the aame 
customs and language prevailed among the 
inhabitanta of both in the daya of Julius 



The colony from Gaul possessed them- 
selves, at first, of that part of Britain which 
was next to their own country; and, apiend* 
ing northward, by degrees, as they increased 
in numbers, peopled the whole island. 8obm 
adventurers, passing over firom those parts 
of Britain that are within sight of Irdand, 
were the founders of the Irish nation: which 
is a BMre probable story than the idle £iUea 
of Mihwian and Gallieian colonies. IModonm 
Sicuhm awntions it as a thing well known 
in hia time, that the inhabitants of Ireland 
were originally Britons; and hia testioMmy 
ie unquestionable, when we consider that^ 
for many ages, the language and costoma 
of both nations were the sanm. 

Tadtns was of opinion that the anciait 
Caledonians were of Creiman extract; but 
even the ancient Germans themselves were 
Gauls. The present Germans, property so 
called, were not the aaaM vrith the ancieat 
Celtm. The mamimra and c nst oma of the 
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two nations were limiiary but their Ian- 
l^uagf different. The Germans are the ge- 
nuine deaoendaats of the andent Scandina- 
Tians, Who crossed, at an early period, the 
Baltic The Celts, anciently, sent many 
colonies into Germany, all of whom retained 
their own. laws, language, and customs, till 
they were dissipated, in the Roman empire; 
and it is of them, if any colonies came from 
Germany into Scotland, that the andent 
Caledomans were descended. 

But whether the ancient Caledonians were 
a colony of the Celtic Germans, or the same 
with the Gauls that first possessed them- 
selves of Britain, is a matter of no moment 
at this distance of time. . Whatever tbetr 
origin Was, we find them very numerous in 
the time of Julius Agiicola, which is a pre- 
sumption that they were long before settled 
in the country. The form of their govern- 
ment was a mixture of aristocracy and 
monarchy, as it was in all the countries 
where the Druids bore the chief sway. This 
order of men seems to have been formed 
on the same prindples with the Dactyli, 
Idas, and Curetes of the undents. Their 
pretended intercourse with Heaven, their 
magic and divination, were the same. The 
knowledge of the Brnids in natural causes, 
and the properties of certain things, the 
fruits of the experiments of ages, gained 
them a mighty reputation among the people. 
The esteem of the populace soon increased 
into H veneration for the order; which these 
cunning and ambitious priests took care to 
improve to such a degree, that they, in a 
manner, engrossed the management of civil 
as well as religious matters. It is generally 
allowed, that they did not abuse this extra- 
ordinary power; the preserving the cha- 
racter of sanctity was so essential to their 
influence, that they never broke out into 
violence or oppression. The chiefs were 
allowed to execute the laws, but the legis- 
lative power was entirely in the hands of 
the Druids. It was by their authority that 
the Hribes were united , in times of the 
greatest danger, under one head. This tem- 
porary king or Yergobretns, was chosen by 
them, and generally laid down his office at 
the end of the war. These priests enjoyed 
long this extraordinary privilege among the 
Celtic nations who lay beyond the pale of 
the Roman empire. It was in the begin- 
ning of the second century that their power 
among the Caledonians began to decline. 
The traditions concerning Trathal and Cor- 
mac, ancestors to Fingal, are full of the 
particulars of the fall of the Druids: a sin- 
gular fate, it must be owned, of priests, 
who had once established their superstition. 

The continual wars of the Caledonians 
against the Romans hindered the better sort 
from initiating themselves, as the costom 



formerly was, into the order of the Dmids. 
The precepts of their reUgioA were con- 
fined to a few, and were not much attended 
to by a people inured to war. The Vergo- 
bretus, or chief magistrate, was chosen 
•without the concurrence of the -hierarchy, 
or continued in his office against their will. 
Continual ^ower strengthened Jiii interest 
among the tribes, and enabled him to aend 
down, as hereditary to his posterity, the of- 
fice he had only received himself by election. 

On occasion of a new war against the 
'king of the worid,' as tradition emphati- 
cally calls the Roman emperor, the Bniids, 
to vindicate the honour of the order, began 
to resuAie their andent privilege of choo- 
sing the Vergobretus. Garmal, the son of 
Tamo, being deputed by them, oame to the 
grandfather of the celelirated Fingal, who 
was then Yergobretns, and commanded him, 
in the name of the whole order, to lay down 
his office. Upon his refusal, a civil war 
commenced, which soon ended in almost the 
total extinction of the religious order of the 
Druids. A few that remained retired to the 
dark recesses of their groves, and the caves 
they had formerly used for their meditations. 
It is then we find them in the drcle of 
stones, and unheeded by the world. A total 
disregard for the order, and utter abhor- 
rence of the Druidical rites, ensued. Under 
this cloud of public bate, all that had any 
knowledge of the religion of the Druids be- 
came extinct, and the nation fell into the 
last degr^ of ignorance of their rites • and 
ceremonies. 

It is no matter of wonder then, that 
Fingal and his son Ossian disliked the Druids, 
who were the declared enemies to their suc- 
cession in the supreme magistracy. It is a 
singular case, it must be allowed, that there 
are no traces of religion in the poems ascribed 
to Ossian, as the poetical' compositions of 
other nations are so closely connected with 
their mythology. But gods are not neces- 
sary, when the poet has genius. It is hard 
to account for it to those who are not made 
acquainted with the manner of the old Scot- 
tish bards. That race of men carried their 
notions of martial honour to an extravagant 
pitch. Any aid given their heroes in battie, 
was thought to derogate from their fame; 
and the bards immediately transferred the 
glory of the action to him who had given 
that aid. 

Had the poet brought down gods, as often 
as Homer has done, to assist his heroes, 
his work had not consisted of eulogioms 
on men, but of hymns to superior beings. 
Those who write-in the Ga^ic language 
seldom mention religion in their profane 
poetry; and when they professed write of 
religion, they never mix, withf their com- 
poiitions^ the actions of thdr heroes. This 
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custom alone y even though the religion of 
the Prnids htd not he^ previoudlj extin- 
guisbedy may, in some measure, exeose the 
Author's silence Concerning the religion of 
ancient times. 

To allege that a nation is void of all re- 
ligion, would betray ignorance of the history 
of mankind. . The traditions of iheir fathers, 
and th^r own obserjrations on the works 
of nature, together with that; superstition 
-which JB inherent in the human frame, haye, 
in aji ages, raised in the minds of men some 
idea of a superior being. Hence it is, that 
in the darkest times, and amongst the most 
barbarous nations, the wry populace them- 
selves had some faint notion, at least, of a 
divinity. The Indians, who worship no God, 
believe that ^ he exists. It would be doing 
injustice to the Authmr of these Poems , to 
think, that he had not opened his concep- 
tions to that primitive and greatest of all 
troths. But let his religion be what it will, 
it is certain that he has not alluded to 
Christianity, or any of its rites, in his poems ; 
which ought to fix his opinions, at least, to 
an Wa prior to that religion. Conjectures, 
on this subject, must supply the place of 
proof. The persecution began by Diocle- 
tian, in the year SOS, is the most probable 
time in which the first dawning of Christia- 
nity in the north of Britain can be fixed. 
The humane and mild character of Constan- 
tius Cblorus, who commanded then in Britain, 
induced the persecuted Christians to take 
refoge under him. Some of them, through 
a z^ to propagate their tenets, or through 
fear, went beyond the pale of the Roman 
empire, and settled among the Caledonians; 
who were ready to hearken to their doc- 
trines, if the religion of the Druids was ex- 
ploded long before. 

These missionaries, either through choice, 
or to give more weight to the doctrine 
they advanced, took possession t>f the cells 
and groyes of the Druids; and it was from 
this retired life they had the name of Cul- 
dees, which, in the language of the country, 
signified 'the sequestered persons.' It was 
yrith one of the Coldees that Ossian, in his 
extreme old age, is said to haye ^sputed 
concerning the Christian religion. This dis- 
pute, they say, is extant, and is couched in 
yerse, according to the custom of the times. 
The extreme ignorance on the part of Ossian 
of the Christian tenets, shows, that that re- 
ligion had only lately been introduced, aait 
is not easy to concmve, how one of the 
first rank could be totally unacquainted with 
a religion that had been known for any 
time in the country. The dispute bears the 
genuine marks of antiquity, ^he obsolete 
phrases and expressions, peculiar to the time, 
|>roye it to be no forgery. If Ossian then 
liyed at the introdaction of Christianity, as 1 



by all appearance he did, his epoch wil) be 
the latter end of the third , and beginning 
of the fourth century. Tradition here steps 
in with a kind of proof. 

The exploits of Fingal against Caracul, 
the son of the 'king ff the world,' are 
among the first brave actions of his youth. 
A complete poem, which relates to this sab* 
ject, is printed in this collection. ' 

In the year 210 the emperor fleverus, 
after returning from his expedition against 
the Caledonians, at York, fell into the^tediooa 
ilhiess of which he afterwards died. The 
Caledonians and Maiats, resuming courage 
from his indisposition, took arms in order 
to recover the possessions they had lost. 
The enraged emperor commanded his army 
to march into their country, and to destroy 
it with fire and sword. His orders were 
but ill executed ; for his son, Caracall^, was 
at the head of the army, and his thoughts 
were entirely taken up with the hopes of 
his father's death, and with schemes to 
supplant his brother Geta. He scarcely had 
entered the enemy's country, when news, 
was brought him that Seyerus was dead. 
A sudden peace is patched up with the Ca- 
ledonians, and, as it appears from Dion 
Cassius, the country they bad lost to Save- 
rus was restored to them. 

The Caracul of Fingal is no other than 
Caracalla, who, as the son of Severus, the 
emperor of Rome, whose dominions were 
extended almost oyer the known world, was 
not without reason called the 'son of the 
king of the world.' The space of time be- 
tween 211, the year Severus died, and the 
beginning of the fourth century, is not so 
great, but Ossian, the son of Fingal, might 
have seen the Christians whom the per- 
secution under Diocletian had driven beyond 
the pale of the Roman empire. 

In one of the many lamentations of the 
death of Oscar, a battle which he fought 
against Caros, king of ships, on the banks 
of the winding Carun, is mentioned among 
his great actions. It is more than probable, 
that the Caros mentioned here, is the same 
with the noted usurper Carausius, who as- 
sumed the purple in the year 287, and, 
seizing on Britain, defeated the emperor 
Maximinian Herculius in several naval en- 
gagements, which gives propriety to his 
being called the 'king of ships.' The 'wind- 
ing Carun' is that amaU river retaining still 
the name of Carron, and mns in the neigh- 
bourhood of Agricoia's wall, which Carausius 
repadred to obstruct the incursions of the 
Caledonians. Several other passages in tra- 
ditions allude to the wars of the Romans; 
but the two just mentioned cleariy fix the 
epodia of Fingal to the third century; and 
this account agrees exactiy with the Irish 
histories, which place the death of Fingal, 
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DISSERTATION ON 



the ton of Conbaly in the year 28S, and ^ 
th^ of Oicar and tfato own celebrated 
Cairbre, in the year 296. 

Some people may imagine, that the allo- 
^ona to the Roman luatory mSght have been 
deriyed, by tradition, from leuned men, 
more than firom ancient poeme. This must 
then have happened at least three hundred 
years ago, as these allosions are mentioned 
often in the compositions of those times. 

Brery one knows what a clovd of igno^ 
ranee and barbarism oyerspread the north of 
Bvrope three hundred years ago* The minds 
of men, addicted to supersfition, contracted 
a narrowness (hat destroyed genius. Ac- 
cordingly we find the cempoutions of those 
times triyial and puerile to the last degree. 
But, let it be allowed, that, amidst all the 
untoward drcumstanoes of the age, a genius 
ought arise; it is not easy to detemrine 
what could induce him to allude to the 
Roman times. We find no fact to favour 
any designs which could be entertained by 
any man who lived in the fifteenth century. 
The strongest objection to the antiquity 
of the poems now g^ven to the public under 
the name of Ossian, i» th^ improbability of 
thdr being handed down by tradition through 
so many centuries. Ages of barbarism, some 
will say, could not produce poems abound- 
ing with the disinterested and generous sen- 
timents so conspicuous in the compositions 
of Ossian; and could these aiges produce 
them, it is impossible but they must be lost, 
or altogether corrupted, in a long succesnon 
of barbarous generations. 

Those objections naturally suggest them- 
selves to men unacquainted with the ancient 
state of the northern parts of Britain. The 
bards, who were an inferior order of the 
Druids, did 'not share their bad fortune. 
They were spared by the victorious king, 
as it was through th^ means only he could 
hope for immortality to his fame. They 
attended him in the camp, and contributed 
to estabUsh his power by their songs. His 
great actions were magnified, and the po- 
pulace, who had no ability to examine into 
his character narrowly, were dazzled with 
his fiime in the rhymes of the bards. In 
the mean time, men assumed sentiments that 
are rarely to be met with in an age of bar- 
barism. The bards, who were originally 
the dbciptes of the Dnuds, had their minds 
opened, and th^ ideas enlarged, by being 
initiated into the learning of tiiat celebrated 
order. They could form a perfect hero in 
their own minds, and ascribe that character 
to their prince. The inferior chiefs made 
this ideal character the model of their con- 
duct; and, by degrees, brought their minds 
to that generous spirit which breathes in 
all the poetrv of tiie times. Th<$ prince, 
flattered by his bards, and rivalled by his 



own heroes, who Imitated his character as 
described in the eulogies of his poets, en- 
deavoured to excdi hw people in merit, as 
he was above them in station. This emu- 
lation continuing, formed at la^t the general 
character of the nation, happily compounded 
of what is noble in barbarity, and virtuous 
and generous in a polished people. 

When virtue in .peace, and bravery in 
war, are the characteristics of a nation, 
their actions become interesting, and their 
fame worthy of limmottality. A generous 
spirit is warmed with noble actions, and 
becomes amlHtious of perpetuating them. This 
ie the true sduroe ef that divine inspiration, 
to which the poets of all ages pretended. 
When they found their themes inadequate 
to the warmth of thdr imaginations, they 
varnished them over .with fables supplied 
with their own fancy, or furnished by ab- 
surd traditions. These fables, however ridi- 
culous, had their abettors; posterity either 
impUdtiy believed them, or, through a vanity 
natural to mankind, pretended that they did. 
They loved to place the founders of their 
lismilies in the days of fable, when poetry, 
without the fear of contradiction, could give 
what character she pleased of her heroes. 
It is to this vanity that we owe the pre- 
servation of what remain of the more ancient 
poems. Their poetical merit made their 
heroes famous in a country where heroism 
was much esteemed and admired. The pos- 
terity of these heroes, or those who pre- 
tended to be descended firom them, heard 
with pleasure the eulogiums of their anr 
cestors ; bards were employed to repeat the 
poems, and to record the connexion of thor 
patrons with chiefs so renowned. Every 
chief in process of time had a bard in his 
family, and the office became at last here- 
ditary. By the succession of these bards, 
the poems concerning the ancestors of the 
family were handed down from generation 
to generation; they were repeated to tb« 
whole clan on solemn occasions, and always 
alluded to in the n^w compositions of the 
bards. This custom came down to near our 
own times; and after the bards were dis- 
continued, a great number in a clan retained 
by memory, or committed to writing, their 
compositions, and founded the antiquity of 
their families on the authority 'of their poems. 
The use of letters was not known in the 
north of Europe till long after the institu- 
tion of the bards: the records of the fami- 
lies of their patrons, their own, and more 
ancient poems, were handed down by tra- 
dition. Their poetical compositions were 
admirably contnved for that purpose. They 
were adapt^ to music; and the most per- 
fect harmony was observed. Bach verse 
was so connected with those which preceded 
or followed it, that if one line had been 
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remembered In a stanza, It was almost im- 
possible to forget the rest. The cadences 
followed in sb natural a gradation, and the 
i!¥ords were so adapted to the common 
turn of the voice, after it is raised to a 
certain key, that it was almost impossible, 
from a similarity of sound, to substitute 
one word for another. This excellence is 
pecoliar to the Celtic tongue, and is per- 
haps to be met with in no other language. 
Nor does this choice of words clog the 
sense, or weaken the expression. The nu- 
,merou8 flexions of 9onsonants, knd variation 
In declension, make, the language very co- 
pious. 

The descendants of the Celts, who in- 
habited Britain and its isles, were ndi pu- 
gular in thitf method of preserving the most 
precious monuments of their nation. The 
ancdent laws of the Greeks were couched 
in verse, and handed down by tradition. 
The Spartans, through a long habit, became 
60 fond of this custom, that they would 
never allow their laws to be committed to 
writing. The actions of great men',* and 
the eSegiums ef kings and heroes, were 
preserved in the same manner. All the 
historical monoments of the old Germans 
were eomfTehoided in their ancient songs; 
which were either hymns to their gods, or 
elegies in praise of their heroes, and were 
intended to perpetuate the great events in 
their nation, wMch were carefoHy interwoven 
with them. This spedes of composition was 
not committed to writing, but delivered by 
oral tradHaon. The care they took to have 
the poems tanght to their ciuldren, the un- 
intermpted custom of Treating thepi upon 
certahi occasions, and the happy meaiiure 



of the verse, served to preserve them for 
a long time uncorrupted. This oral chronicle 
of the Germans was not forgot in the eighth 
century; and it probably would have re- 
mained to this day, had not learning, which 
thinks every thing that is npt committed to 
writing fabulous, been introduced. Jt was 
from poetical traditions that Gardlasso com- 
posed his account of the Yncas of Peitt. 
I The Peruvians had lost all other monuments 
of their history, and it was from ancient 
poems, whkh his mother, a princess of die 
blood of the Yncas, taught lum in his vouth, 
that he collected the materiab of his history. 
If other nations, then, that had often been 
overrun by enemies, and had sent abroad 
and received colonies, cooid for many ages 
preserve, by oral tradition, their laws and 
histories uncorrupted, it is much more pro- 
bable that (he ancient Scots, a people so 
free of intermixture with foreigners, and so 
strongly attached to the memory of their 
ancestors, had the works of their bards 
handed down with great purity. 

What is advanced, in this short Disser- 
tation, it must be confessed, is mere con- 
jecture. Beyond the reach of records f$ 
setded a gloom which no ingenuity can 
penetrate. The manners described, in these 
poems, suit the ancient Celtic times, and no 
other pleiiod that is known in hbtory. We 
must, therefore, place the heroes far back 
in antiquity ; and it matters little who were 
their contemporaries in other parts of the 
world. If We have pkiced Fingai in his 
proper period, we do honour to the manners 
of barbarous times. He exercised every 
manly virtue in Caledonia, while Heliogaba- 
Itts disgraced human nature at Rome. ' 
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T^HB history of those nations, who originally | 
possessed the north of Europe, is less known 
than their manners. Destitute of the use of 
letters, they themselves had not the means 
of transnutting their great actions to remote 
posterity. Foreign writers saw tb<em only at 
a distance, and described them as they found 
them. The vanity of the Romans induced 
them to consider the nations beyond the 
pale of their empire as barbarians; and, 
consequently, their history unworthy of 
being investigated. Their manners and sin- 
gular character were matters of curiosity, 
as they committed them to record. Some 
men, otherwise of great merit, among our- 
selves, give into confined ideas on this 
subject. Having early imbibed their idea 
of exalted manners from the Greek and 
Roman writers, they scarcely ever after- 
wards have the fortitude to allow any 
dignity of character to any nation destitute 
of the use of letters. 

Without derogating from the fame of 
Greece and Rome, we may consider anti- 
quity beyond the psde of their empire worthy 
of some attention. The nobler passions of 
the mind never shoot forth more free and 
unrestrained than in the times we call bar- 
barous. That irregular manner of life, and 
those manly pursuits, from which barbarity 
takes its name, are highly favourable to a 
strength of mind unknown in polished times. 
In advanced i^ociety, the characters of men 
are more unifoKm and disguised. The human 
passions lie in some degree concealed behind 
forms and artificial manners; and the powers 
of the soul, without an opportunity of ex- 
erting them 9 lose their vigour. The timet 
of regular government, and polished manners, 
are therefore to be wished for by the feeble 
and weak in mind. An unsettled atate, and 



those convulsions which attend it, is the 
proper field for an exalted character, and 
the exertion of great parts. Merit there 
rises always superior; no fortuitous ^vent 
can raise the timid and mean into power. 
To those who look upon antiquity in this 
light, it is an agreeable prospect; and they 
alone can have real pleasure in tracing 
notions to their source. 

The establishment of the Celtic states^ 
in the north of Europe, is beyond the reach 
of written annals. The traditions and songs 
to which they trusted their history were 
lost, or altogether corrupted, in their re- 
volutions and migrations, which were so 
frequent and universal , that no kingdom in 
Europe is now possessed by its original 
inhabitants. Societies were formed, and 
kingdoms erected, from a mixture of nations, 
who, in process of time, lost all knowledge 
of their own origin. If tradition could be 
depended upon^ it is only among a people, 
from all time, free from intermixture with 
foreigners. We are to look for these among 
the mountains and inaccessible parts of a 
country; places, on account of their bar- 
renness, uninviting to an enemy, or whose 
natural strength enabled the natives to repel 
invasions. Such are the inhabitants of the 
mountains of Scotland. We accordingly find, 
that they differ materially from those who 
possess the low and more fertile parts of 
the kingdom. Their language is pure and 
original, and their manners are those of an 
ancient and unmixed race of men. Conscioos 
of their own antiquity, they long despised 
others, as a new and mixed people. As they 
lived in a country only fit for pasture, they 
were free from that toil and business which 
engross the attention of a commercial people. 
Their amusement consisted in hearing or 
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repeating their songs and traditions, and 
these entirely tamed on the antiquity bf 
their nation, and the exploits of their fore- 
fathers. It is no wonder, therefor^, that 
there are more remains among them than 
among any other people in Europe. Tradi- 
tions, however, concerning remote periods 
are only to be regarded in so far as they 
coincide with contemporary writers of un- 
doubted credit and veracity. 

No writers began their accounts for a 
more early period than the historians of the 
Scots nation. Without records, or even 
tradition itself, they gave a long list of 
ancient kings, and a detail of their trans- 
actions, with a scrupulous ezactnesd. One 
might naturally suppose, that, when they 
had no authentic annals, they should, at 
least, have recourse to the traditions of 
their country, and have reduced them into 
a regular system of history* Of both they 
seem to have been equally destitute. Born 
in the low country, and strangers to the 
ancient language of their nation, they con- 
tented themselves with copying from ene 
another, and retailing the same ficdons, in 
a new colour and dress.* 

John Fordon was the first who collected 
those fragments of the Scots history' which 
had escaped the brutal policy of Edward I., 
and reduced them into order. His accounts, 
in BO far as they concerned recent trans- 
actions, deserved credit: beyond a certain 
period, they were fabulous and unsatisfactory. 
Some time before Fordun wrote, the king 
of England, in a letter to the pope, had 
run up the antiquity of his nation to a very 
remote era. Fordun , possessed of all the 
national prejudice of the age, was unwilling 
that his country should yield, in point of 
antiquity, to a people, then its rivals and 
enemies. Destitute of annals in Scotland, 
he had recourse to Ireland, which, according 
to the vulgar errors of the times, was 
reckoned the first habitation of the Scots. 
He fohnd there , that the Irish bards had 
carried their pretensions to antiquity as 
high, if not beyond any nation in Europe. 
Jt was from them he took those improbable 
fictions which form the first part of his history. 

The writers that succeeded Fordun im- 
plicitly followed his system, though they 
sometimes varied from him in their relations 
of particular transactions and the order of 
succession of their kings. As they had no 
new lights, and were, equally with him, 
unacquainted with the traditions, of their 
country, their histories contain little infor- 
mation concerning the origin of the Scots. 
Kven Buchanan himself, except the elegance 
and vigour of his style, has very little to 
recommend him. Blinded with political pre- 
judices, he seemed more anxious to turn 
the fictions of his predecessors to his own 



purposes, than to detect their misrepresen- 
tations, or investigate truth amiiut the 
darkness which they had thrown round it* 
It therefore appears, that little can be col- 
lected from their own historians, concerning 
the first migrations of the Scots into Britiun. 

That this island was peopled from Gaul 
admits of no doubt. Whether colonies came 
afterwards from the north of Europe is a 
matter of mere speculation. When South 
Britain yielded to the power of the Romans, 
the unconquered nations to the north of the 
province were distinguished by the name of 
Caledonians. From their very name it 
appears that they were of those Grauls who 
possessed themselves originally of Britain. 
It is compounded of two Celtic words, Cael 
^signifying Celts, or Gauls, and Dun or Don 
a hill; so that Caeldon, or Caledonians, is 
as much as to say, the * Celts of the hill 
country.' The Highlanders, to this day* 
call themselves Cael, and their language 
Caelic, or Galic, and their country CaeUock, 
which the Romans softened into Caledonia. 
This, of itself, is sufBcient to demonstrate 
that they are the genuine descendants of 
the andent Caledonians, and not a pretended 
colony of Scots, who settled first in the 
north in the third or fourth century. 

From the double meaning of the word 
Cael, which signifies < strangers,' as well 
as Gauls, or Celts, some have imagined, 
that the ancestors of the Caledonians were 
of a different race from the rest of the 
Britons, and that they received their name 
upon that account. This opinion, say they, 
is supported by Tacitus, who, from seve^ 
circumstances, concludes, that the Caledo- 
nians mere of German extraction. A dis- 
cussion of a point so intricate, at this dis- 
tance of time, could neither be satisfactory 
nor important. 

Towards the latter end of the third, and 
beginning of the fourth century, we find 
the Scots in the north. Porpbyrios makes 
the first mention of them about that time. 
As the Scots were not heard of before that 
period, most writers supposed them to have 
been a colony newly come to Britain, and 
that the Picts were the only genuine de- 
scendants of the ancient Caledonians. This 
mistake is easily removed. The Caledonians, 
in process of time, became naturally divided 
into two distinct nations, as possessing parts 
of the country entirely different in their 
nature and soil. The western coast of 
Scotland is hilly and barren; towards the 
east the country is phiin, and fit for tillage. 
The inhabitants of the mountains, a roving 
and uncontrolled race of men, lived by 
feeding of cattle, and what they killed in 
hunting. Their employment did not fix them 
to one place. They removed from one heath 
to another, as suited best with their con- 
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▼cnkoce or indHaatioiL They w«re not, 
tberefore, improperly callod by their neigh- 
beoiB Sooite, or *the wandediig nation;' 
which is erideotiy tiie origio of the Romaa 
muBe of 8cotL 

On the other hand, the Caledonians #?ho 
poMemed the eait coait of Scotland, at tliis 
diTieion of the eenntry was plain and fertile, 
^pUed themsehres to agricnltnre, and raising 
of com. It was from this that the Galic 
name of the Picts proceeded; for they are 
called in that language, (Jnithnioh, i..e. ' the 
wheat or Gorn*eat«rs.' As the Plots lived 
in a comiiry so difEsrent in its nature from 
that possessed by the Scots, so their national 
character soffered a material change. Un* 
obstructed by mountains or lakes, their 
communication with one another was free 
and fre^edt. Society, therefore, became 
sooner established among them than among 
the Scots, and, consequently, they were 
much sooner goyemed by ciril magistrates 
and laws. Tlds, at last, produced so great 
a difference in the manners of the two na- 
tions, that they began to forget their common 
origin, and almost continual quarrels and 
aniiMMities subsisted between them. These 
animosities, after some ages, ended in the 
subversion of the Pictish kingdom, but not 
in the total extirpation of the nation, ac- 
cording to most of the Scots writers, who 
seem to think it more for the honour of 
their countrymen to annihilate than reduce 
a rival people upder their obedience. It is 
certain, however, that the very name of the 
Picts was lost, and that those that remained 
were so completely incorporated with their 
conquerors, that they soon lost all memory 
of their own origin. 

The end of the Pictish government is 
placed so near that period to which authentic 
annals reach, that it is matter of- wonder 
that we have no monuments of their lan- 
guage or history remaining. This favours 
the system I have laid down. Had they 
originally been of a different race from the 
Scots, their language of course would be 
different. The contrary is the case. The 
names of places in the Pictish dominions, 
and the very names of their kings, which 
are handed down to us, are of Galic original, 
which is a convincing proof* that the two. 
nations were, of oid^ one and the same, and 
only divided into two governments, by the 
effect which their situation had upon the 
genius of the people. 

The name of Picts is said to have been 
given by the Romans to the Caledonians, 
who possessed the east coast of Scotland, 
from their- painting th^r bodies. The story 
is silly, and the argument absurd. But let 
us revere antiqinty in h«r very follies. This 
circumstance made some imagine that the 
Picts were of British extract, and a different 



race of men from the Soots. That more ei 
the Britonsy who fled northward from the 
tyranny of the Romans, settled in the low 
country of Scotland than among the Scots 
of the mountains 9 may be easi^ imi^edy 
from the very nature of the country. It 
was they who introduced painting among 
the Picts. From this circumstance, affirm 
some antiquaries 9 proceeded the name of 
the latter, to distinguish them from the Scots* 
who never had that art among them, and 
from the Britons, who discontinned.it after 
the Ronmn conquest. 

The Caledonians, most certaiidy, acquired 
a considerable knowledge in navigation by 
their living oiwa coast intersected with many 
arms of the sea, and in islands, divided, one 
from another, by wide and dangerous firths. 
It is, therefore, highly probable, that they 
very early found their way to the north of 
Ireland, which is within sight of their own 
country, That Ireland was first peopled 
from Britain is, at length, a matter that 
admits of no doubt. The vimnity of the 
two islands; the exact correspondence of 
the ancient inhabitants of both, in point of 
manners and language, are sufficient proofs, 
even if we had not the testimony of aiitliors 
of undoubted veracity to confirm it. The 
abettors of the most romantic systems of 
Irish antiquities allow it; but they place 
the colony from Britain in an improbable 
and remote sera. I shall easily adnnt that 
the colony of the Firbolg, confessedly the 
Belgae of Britain, settled in the south of 
Ireland before the Cael, or Caledonians, 
discovered the north; but it is not at all 
likely that the migration of the Firbolg to 
Ireland happened many centuries before the 
Christian sera. - . 

The poem of Temora throws considerable 
light on this subject. The accounts gives 
in it agree so well with what the ancients 
have delivered concerning the first popula- 
tion and inhabitants of Ireland, that every 
unbiassed person wiU confess them more 
probable than the legends handed down, 
oy tradition, in that country. It appears, 
that, in 'the days of Trathal, grandfather 
to Fingal, Ireland was possessed by two 
nations; the Firbolg or Belgae. of Britain, 
who inhabited the south, and the Cael, who 
passed over from Caledonia and the Hebrides 
to Ulster. The two nations, as is usual 
among an unpotished and lately settled people, 
were divided into small dynasties, subject to 
petty kings 9 or chiefs, independent of one 
another. In this situation, it is probable, they 
continued long, without any material revolu- 
tion in tlie state of the island, until Crpthar, 
lord of Atha, a country in Connaugfat, the 
most potent chief of the Firbolg, carried 
away Coniama, the daughter of Cathmin, a 
chief of the Cael, who possessed Ulster. 
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. Contena had been betrothed Bome time 
1>efoce to Turloch'x a chief of their own 
nation. Turloch resented the affiront offered 
him by Crothar, made an irruption into 
Coonaiight, and killed Cornml, the brother 
of Optfthar, who came to expose his pro- 
gress, drothar himself then took arms, and 
either killed or* expelled Tnrloch. The war, 
upon thi& became general betwjeoi the two 
natiooa', and the Gael were reduced to the 
last extremity. In this situation, they applied 
for aid to Trathel, king of Monren, who 
sent Ms brtpther Conar, already famous for 
ilia great exploits, to their relief. Conar, 
upon his arrival in Uiiter, was chosen king, 
by the unanimous consent of the Caledoman 
tribes, who possessed that country. The 
,wr«r was rcAewed with vigour and success; 
but the Firbolg appear to have been rather 
repelled than subdued. In succeeding rdgns, 
vre learn, from episodes in the same poem, 
that the chiefs of Atha made several efforts 
to become monarchs of Ireland, and to expel 
the race of Conar. 

To Conar succeeded his son Oormac, who 
appears to have reigned long» In his latter 
days he seems to have be^ driven to the 
laft extremity > by an insurrection of the 
Svbolg, who supported the pretennons of 
the c&efs of Atha< to the Irish ihrone. 
Fingal, who was then very young, came to 
the aid of Cormac, totally defeated ColcuUa, 
chief of Atha, and re-established Cermac in 
the sole possession of all Ireland. It was 
then he fell in love with, and took to wife, 
Roscrana, tiie daughter of Cormac, who was 
the mother of Ossian. 

Cocmac was succeeded in the Irish throne 
by his soo, Cairbre; Cairbre by Artho, his 
son, who was the father of that Cormac in 
whose minority the invasion of Swaran 
happened, which is the subject of the poem 
of Fingal. The family of Atha, who had 
not relinqmshed their pretensions to the Irish 
throne, rebelled in the minority of Cormac, 
defeated his adherents, and murdered him 
10 the palace of^ Temora. Cairbar, lord of 
Atha, upon this mounted the throne. His 
Usurpation soon ended with his life; for 
l>lngal made an expedition into Ireland, and 
restored 9 * after various vicissitudes of for- 
tone, the family of Conar to the possession 
of * the kingdom. This war is the subject 
of Temora; the events, though certainly 
heightened and embellished by poetry, seem, 
notwithstanding, to have their foundation in 
true history. 

Temora d)ntuns not only the history of 
the first migration of the Caledonians into 
Ireland; it also preserves some important 
facta, concerning the first settlement of the 
Firbolg^ or BelgsB of Britain, in that king- 
dom,* under their leader Larthon, who was 
ancestor to Cairbar and Cathmbr, who 



soQcesaiv^ly mounted the Irish throne, after 
the death of Cormac, the son of Artho. 
I forbear to transcribe the passage, on 
account of its length. It is the song of 
Fonar, the bard, towaids the latter end of 
the seventh book of Temora. As the gene- 
rations from Larthon to Cathmor, to ythom 
the episode is addressed, are net marked, 
as are those of the family of Conar , the 
first king of Ireland, we can form no 
judgment of the time ef tiie settiement of 
the Firbolg. It is, however, probable it 
was some time before the Cael, or Caledo- 
nians, settied in Ulster. One important fact 
may be gathered firom this history, that the 
Irish had no king before the latter end of 
the first century. Fingal lived, it is sup- 
posed, in the third century; so Conar, the 
first monarch of ^e Irish, who was hia 
grand-uncle, cannot be placed farther back 
than the close of the first. To establish 
this fact, ia to lay, at once, aside the pre- 
tended antiquities of the Scots and Irish, 
and to get qni^ of the long list of kings 
which t£s latter give us for a miHennium 
before. 

Of the affairs of Scotland, it is certain, 
nothing can be depended upon prior to the 
reign of Fergus, the son of JBrc, who ^ lived 
in the fifth century. The true history of 
Ireland begins somewhat later than that 
period. Sir James Ware, who waa inde- 
fatigable in hia researches after the anti- 
quities of his country, rejects, as mere 
fiction, and idle romance, all that is related 
of the ancient Irish before the time of St. 
Patrick, and the reign of Leogaire.^ It is 
from this consideration that he begins his 
history at the introduction of Christianity, 
remarking, that all that is detivered down 
concerning the times of paganism were tales 
of late invention, strangely mixed with ana- 
chronisms and inconsbten<nes. Such being 
the opinion of Ware, who had collected, 
with uncommon in<)ustry and zeal, all the 
real and pretendedly ancient manuscripts 
concerning the history of his country, we 
may, on his authority, reject the improbable 
and self - condemned tales of Keating and 
OTlaherty. Credulous and puerile to the 
last degree, they have disgraced the anti- 
quities they meant to establish. It is to 
be wished, that some able Irishman, who 
understands the language and records of 
his country, may redeem, ere too late, the 
genuine antiquities of Ireland from the hands 
of these idle fabulists. 

By comparing the history in these poems 
with the legends of the Scots and Irish 
writers, and by afterwards examining both 
by the test of the Roman authors, it is easy 
to discover which is the most probable. 
Probability is all that can be established 
on the authority of tradition, ever dubious 
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and fineertiuA. Bnt when it {kTonn.the liy- 
pothens li^d down by contemporary writers 
of andoobted veracity , and, as it were, 
finishes the figure of which they only drew 
the outlines, it ought, in the judgment of 
•obe^ reason, to be preferred to accounts 
framed in dark and distant periods, with 
little judgment, and upon no authority. 

Concerning the period of more than a 
century which intervenes between Fingal 
and the reign of Fergus, the son of Ere or 
Arcath, tradition is dark and contradictory. 
Some trace up the family of Fergus to a 
eon of Fingal of that name, who makes a 
considerable figure in Ossian's Poems. The 
three elder sons of Fingal, Ossian, Fillany] 
and Ryno, dying without issue, the succes- 
sion y of course, devolved upon Fergus, the 
fourth son, and his posterity. This Fergus, 
say some traditions, was the father of 
Congaly whose son was Arcath, the father 
of Fergus, properly called the first king of 
Scots, as it was in his time the Gael, who 
possessed the western coast of Scotland, 
began to be distinguished, by foreigners, 
by the name of Scots. From thenceforward, 
the Scots and Picts, as distinct nations, be- 
came objects of attention to the historians 
of other countries. The internal state of 
the two Caledonian kingdoms has always 
continued, and ever must remain, in.obscu> 
rity and fable. 

It is in this epoch we must fix the be- 
ginning of the decay of that species of 
heroism which subsisted in the days of 
Fingal. There are three stages in human 
, Bociety. The first is the result of consan- 
guinity, and the natural affection of the 
members of a family to one another. The 
second begins when property is established, 
and men enter into associations for mutual 
defence, against the invasions and injustice 
of ndghbours. Mankind submit, in the third, 
to certain laws and subordinations of go- 
vernment, to which they trust the safety of 
their persons and property.' As the first is 
formed on nature, so, of course, it is the 
most disinterested and noble. Men, in the 
last, have leisure to cultivate the mind, and 
to restore it, with reflection, to a primeval 
dignity of sentiment. The middle state is 
the region of complete barbarism and igno- 
rance. About the beginning of the fifth 
century, the Scots and Picts w^ere advanced 
into the second stage, and, consequently, 
into those circumscribed sentiments which 
always distinguish barbarity. The events 
which soon after Happened did not at all 
contribute to enlarge their ideas, or mend 
their national character. 

About the year 426, the Romans, on 
account of domestic commotions , entirely 
forsook Britain, finding it impossible to de- 
fend so distant a frontier. The Picts and 



Scots, adzing thia faTOunble ppiporionityy 
made incursions into the deserted province. 
The Britons, enervated by the slavery of 
several centuries, and those vices which are 
inseparable from an advanced state of civi- 
lity, were not able to withstand the impe- 
toous, though irregular attacks of a bar- 
barous enemy. In the utmost distress, they 
applied to their old masters, the Romans^ 
and (after the unfortunate state of the em- 
pire could not spare aid) to the iSaxons, a 
nation equally barbarous and brave with 
the enemies of whom they "were so 'much 
afraid. Though th^ bravery of the Saxoas 
repelled the Caledonian nations for a time^ 
yet the latter found means to extend them- 
selves considerably towards the south. It is 
in this period we must plane the origin 
of the arts in civil life among the Scots* 
The seat of government was removed firom 
the mountains to the plain and more fertile 
provinces of the south, to be near the com- 
mon enemy, in case of sudden incursions. 
Instead of roving through unfrequented wildi 
in search of subsistence, by means of hunt- 
ing, men applied to agriculture, and raising 
of corn. This manner of life was the first 
means of changing the national character. 
The next thing which contributed to it ^vas 
their mixture with strangers. 

In the countries which the Scots had 
conquered -from the Britons, it is probable 
that most of the old inhabitants remiuned. 
These, incorporating with the conquerors, 
taught them agriculture and other arts, 
which they themselves had received from 
the Romans. The Scots, however, in number 
as well as power, being the most predomi- 
nant, retained still their language, and as 
many of the customs of their ancestors as 
suited with the nature of the country they 
possessed. • Even the union of the two Ca- 
ledonian kingdoms did not much affect the 
national character. Being originally de- 
scended from the same( stock, thi manners 
of the Picts and Scots were as similar as 
the different natures of the countries they 
possessed permitted. 

What brought about a total change in 
the genius of the Scots nation, was their 
wars and other transactions with the Saxons. 
Several counties in the south of Scotland 
w^'e alternately possessed by the two "na- 
tions. They were ceded, in the ninth age, 
to the Scots, and it is probable that most 
of the Saxon inhabitants remained in pos- 
session of their lands. During the several 
conquests and revolutions in EAgland, many 
fled, for refuge, into Scotland, to avoid te 
oppcession of foreigners, or the tyranny of 
domestic usurpers ; insomuch, that the Saxon 
race formed perhaps near one half of the 
Scottish kingdom. The Saxon manners and 
language daily gained groun^ on the tongas 
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and oostaia of the aaolent Caledoniani, till, 
at last, the latter were entirely relegated to 
the inhabitants of the mountains, vfho were 
stiil nnmixed with strangers. 

It was after the accession of territory 
which the Scots recdved, npon the retreat 
of the Romans from Britein, that the ia- 
habitants of the Highlands were divided into 
clans. The kiiig, when he kept his court 
in the mountains, was considered, by the 
whole nation, as the -chief of their blood. 
The small number, as well as the presence 
of tfleu* prince, prevented those divisions 
widch afterwards sprfimg forth into so many 
separate tribes. When the seat of govern- 
ment, was removed to the south, those who 
remained in the Highlands were, of course, 
neglected. They naturally formed themselves 
into small societies, independent of one 
another. Bach society Jiad its own regulus, 
who either was, or, in the succession of a 
few generations, was regarded as chief of 
their blood. The nature of the country 
favoured an institution of this sort. A few 
valleys, divided from one another by ex- 
tensive heaths, and impassable mountains, 
form the face of the Highlands. In those 
valleys the chiefs fixed their residence. Round 
them, and almost within si^t of their dwel- 
lings, were the habitations of their relations 
and dependents. 

The seats of the Highland chiefs were 
neither disagreeable nor inconvenient. Sur- 
rounded with mountains and hanging woods, 
they were covered from the inclemency of 
the weather. Near them generally ran a 
pretty large river, which, discharging itself 
not for off, into an arm of the sea, or ex- 
tensive lake, swarmed with variety of fish. 
The woods were stocked with wild fowl; 
and' the heaths and mountains behind them 
were the natural seat of the red deer and 
roe. if we make allowance for the back- 
ward state of agriculture, the valleys were 
not unfertile; affording, if not all the con- 
veniences, at least the necessaries of life. 
Here the chief lived, the supreme judge and 
lawgiver of his own people; but his sway 
was neither severe nor unjust. As the po- 
pulace regarded hiyi as the chief of their 
blood, so he, in return, considered them as 
members of his family. His commands, there- 
fore, though absolute and decisive, partook 
more of the authority of a father than of 
the rigour of a judge. Though the whole 
territory of the tribe was considered as the 
property of the ehief, yet his vassals made 
him no other consideration for their lands 
than services, neither burdensome nor fre- 
quent. As he selfiom went from home, he 
was at no expens^. His table was supplied 
by his own herds , and what' his' numerous 
attendants kuled in hunting. 

In this rural kind of magnificence, the 



Hlghkod chiefs lived, for many ages. At ' 
a distance from the seat of government, and 
secured by the inacoessibleness of their 
country, they were free and indepwdent. 
As they had little communication with straa- 
gfrs, the cfustoms'^of their ancestors remained 
among them, and their language retained its 
original purity. NaturaUy fond of miiiitary 
fame, and remarkably .attached to the me- 
'mory of their ancestors, they delighted in 
traditions and songs, concerning the exploits 
of their nation, and espedally of their own 
particular families. A succession of bards 
was retained in every clan, to hand down 
the memorable sections of their forefathers. 
As Fingal and his chiefs were the most re- 
nowned names is tradition, the bards took 
care to place them in the genealogy of 
every great family. They became famons 
among the people, and an object of fiction 
and poetry to the bard. 

The bards erected their immediate patrons 
into heroes, and celebrated them in their 
songs. As the circle of their knowledge 
was narrow, their ideas were confined in 
proportion. A few happy expressions, and 
the manners they represent, may please those 
wbb understand the language ; their obscurity 
and inaccuracy would disgust in a translation. 
It was chiefly for this reason that I have 
rejected wholly the works of the bards in 
my publications. Ossian acted in a more 
extensive sphere, and his ideas ought to be 
more noble and universal ; neither gives he, 
I presume, so many of their peculiarities, 
which are only understood in a certain period 
or country. The other bards have their 
beauties, but not in this speciea of compo- 
sition. Their rhymes, only calculated to 
kindle a martial spirit among the vulgar, 
afford very little pleasure to genuine taste. 
This observation only regards their poems 
of the heroic kind; in every inferior species 
of poetry they are more successful. They 
express the tender melancholy of desponding 
love with simplicity and nature. So well 
adapted are the sounds of the words to the 
sentiments, that, even without any knowledge 
of the language, .they pierce and dissolve 
the heart. Successful love is expressed with 
peculiar tend^ness and elegance. In all their 
compositions, except the heroic, which was 
solely calculated to animate the vulgar, they 
gave us the genuine language of the heart, 
without any of those affe<!ted ornaments of 
phraseology, which, though intended to 
beautify sentiments, divest them of their 
natural force. The ideas, it is confessed^ 
are too local to be admired in another lan- 
guage: to those who are acquainted with 
the manners they represent, and the scenes 
they describe, they must afford pleasure ayd 
satisfaction. 

It was the locality of their description 
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•lid MnUoMBt that probably bai kept them 
in the obacurity of an almoat loit language. 
The ideas of an wpolii bed period are so 
contrary to the present advanced state of 
society, that more than a conunon mediocrity 
of taste is required, to relish them as they 
deserre. ^ Those who alone are capable of 
tranfferring ancient poetry into a modern 
language, might be better employed in giving 
originals of their own, were it not for that 
wretched envy and meanness which affectB 
to despise contemporary genius. My first 
publication was merely accidental. Had I 
then met with less approbation, my after- 
pursuits would have been more profitable; 
at least I might have continued to be stupid, 
without being branded wiUi dulness. 

These poems may furnish light to anti- 
quaries, as well as some pleasure to the 
lovers of poetry. The first populadon of 
Ireland, its fijrst kings, and several drcumr 
stances which regard its connexion of old 
with the south and north of Britain, are 
presented in several episodes. The subject 
and catastrophe of the poem mre founded 
upon facts which regarded the first peopling 
of that country, and the contests between 
the two British nations who originally In- 
habited that island. In a preceding part of 
this Dissertation, I have shown how superior 
the probability of this system is to the 
undigested fictions of the Irish bards, and 
the more recent and regular legions of both 
Irish and Scottish historians. I mean not 
to give offence to the abettors of the high 
antiquities of the two nations, though I have 
all along expressed my doii>ts concerning 
the veracity and abilities of those who 
deliver down thdr ancient history. For my 
own part, I prefer the national fame, arising 
from a few certain faots, to the legendary 
and uncertain annals of ages of a remote 
and obscure antiquity. No kingdom now 
established in Europe can pretend to equal 
antiquity with that of the Scots , inconsi- 
derable as it may appear in other respects, 
even according to my system, so that it is 
altogether needless to fix its origin a ficti- 
tious millennium before. . 

Since the first publication of these poems, 
many inmnuations have been made, and 
doubts arisen, concermng thmr authenticity. 
Whether these * suspicions are suggested by 
prejudice, or are only the effects of malice, 
I ndther know nor care. Those who have 
doubted my veracity have paid a compliment 
to my gemus; and were even the allegation 
true, my self-denial might have atoned for 
my fault. Without vanity I say it, I think 
I could write tolerable poetry; and I assure 
my antagonists, that I should hot translate 
wjiat I could not imitate. 

As prejudice is the effect of ignnrance, I 
am not surprised at its being general. An 



age that produces fum narks of g«rfua ought 
to bo sparing of admiration. The truth is, 
the bulk of mankind have ever been led by 
reputation more than taste, in articles of 
literature. If all the Romans who admired 
Virgil understood his beauties, he would 
have' scarce deserved to have oome down 
to us, through so many centuries. Unless 
genius were in fashion. Homer himself might 
have written in vain. He .that wishes i> 
come with weight on the superfiqial, mpst 
skim the surface, in their own shallow way. 
Were my aim to gain the many, t wovild 
write a madrigal sooner than an heroic poeoi. 
Laberius himself would be always sure of 
more followers than Sophodes, 

Some who doubt the authenticity of this 
work, with peculiar acuteness approjpriate 
them to the Irish nation. Though it is not 
easy to oonoeive how these poems can belong 
to Ireland and to me at once, 1 shall examine 
the subject, without further animadvernoD 
on the blunder. 

Of all the nations desoeaded firom the 
ancient Celtae^ the Soots and Irish are the 
most similar in language, customs, and 
manners. This argues a more intimate son* 
nexion between them than a ■emote<desceDt 
from the great Celtic stock. It is evident, 
in short, that, at some period or other, tiiey 
fbrmed one society, were subject to the same 
government, and were, in all respects, one 
and the same people. How they became 
divided., which the colony, «>r which the 
mother -nation, I have in another work 
amply discussed. The first curbumstance 
that induced me to disregard the vulgarly 
received opinion of the Hibenwian extraction 
of the Scottish nation, was my observations 
on their andent language. Tliat dialect of 
the Celtic tongue spoken in the north of 
Scotland is much mor»pure, more agreealNC 
to its mother-language, and more abounding 
with primitives, than that now spoken, ot 
even that which has been written for some 
centuries back, amongst the most vnua^oA 
part of the Irish nation. A Scotchpan, 
tolerably conversant in his own language* 
understands an Irish composition, from that 
derivative analogy wbiq^ it has to the Gabc 
of North Britain. An Irishman, on the 
other hand, without the aid of study, can 
never understand a composition in the Gauc 
tongue. This affords a proof that the Scotca 
Galic is the most original, and, consequentl]^ 
the language of a more ancient and unnuj^® 
peojrfe; The Irish, however badtward i^oj 
may be to allow any thing to the P'®i"^ 
of their antiquity, seem inadv^J^^^^^ 

acknowledge it, by the very »<^P®H?.hey 
they ^ve to the dialect they speak, /^r ^ 
call their own language Cadic f:iruutr€h,h - 
Caledonian Irish, when, on the c<»itraryi 
tiiey caU the dialect of North Bntaui o 
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HCf or Hat CUedoidaa toiigue» lempluufek- 
caliy. A circmnstance of tUB nature teade 
more to dedde which is the most ancient 
nation than the united testimonies of % whole 
legioa of ignorant bards and senachies, who, 
perhaps, never dreamed of bringing the 
Scots from Spain to Ireland till some one 
of them, more learned than the rest, dis- 
covered, that the Romans called the first 
Iberia, and the latter Hiberni'a. On such 
a slight foundation were probably built the 
romanlic fictions coacemlng the Milesians 
of Ireland. 

From internal proofii it sufficiently appeari, 
that the poems published under the name of 
Ossian aro not of Irish composition. The 
favourite chimera, that Ireland is the mother- 
country of the Scots, is totally subverted 
and ruined. The fictions concerning the 
antiiquitieB of that country, which were 
forming for ages, and growing as they came 
down, on the hands of successive senachies 
and fileas, are found, at last, to be the 
apwnoua braod of modern and ignorant ages. 
To those whp know how tenacious the Irish 
are of their pretended Iberian descent, this 
alone is proof sufficient that poems so. sub- 
versive of their system coi^ld never be pro- 
du^d by an Hibernian bard. But when 
we look to the language, it is so different 
from the Irish dial^, that it would be as 
ridiculous to think that Milton*s Paradise 
Lost could be wrote by a Scottish peasant, 
as to suppose that the poeins ascribed to 
Ossian Were writ in Ireland. 

The pretensions of Ireland to Ossian 

proceed from another quarter. There are 

' handed down, in that country, traditional 

poems, concerning the Fiona, or the heroes 

of Fion Mac ComnaL This Fion, aay the 

Irish annalists, was general of the militia 

of Ireland in the reign of Cormac, in the 

third century. Where Keating and O'Flaherty 

learned that Ireland had an embodied militia 

BO eariy, is not so easy for me to deteradne. 

THieir information certainly did not come 

from the Irish poems concerning Fion. I have 

just now in my hands all that remain of 

those compositions; but, unluckily for the 

antiquities of Ireland, they appear to be 

the work of a \&ry modern period. Every 

stanna^ nay almost every line, affords stri- 

Idng proofs that they cannot be three cen^ 

turies old. Their allusions to the manners 

and customs of the fifteenth century are so 

many, that it is matter of wonder to me 

how any one could dream of thdr antiquity. 

They are entirely wijt in that romaatic 

taste which prevuled two ages ago. Giants, 

enchanted casties, dwarfs, palfreys, witches, 

and magicians, form the whole circle of the 

poet's invention. The celebrated Fion could 

scarcely move from one hillock to another 

without encountering a giant, or being 



eoteoc^ed in the drctes .of a magwiin. 
Witches, on broomsticks, were eontninaOy 
hoirering round him like crows; and he 
had fipeed enchanted virgins in every.vaQey 
in Ireland. In short, Fion, groat as he 
was, passed a disagreeable life. Not only 
had he to engage all the mischiefs in his 
I own country, — formgn armies invaded him, 
assisted by magicians and witches, |md 
headed by kings as tall as .the mainmast of 
a first-rate. It must be owned, however, 
that Fion was not inferior to them in height. 

A choB air Gromleach, draim-ard, 
Chos eile air Grom-meal dubh, 
Thof a FUm le lamh mhoir 
Aa o^uiige o Iisbhair na fruUi. 

Vfllk oae foot on C^omlcaeh his brow, 
The other on Cronunal the dark, 
Fion took up with his large hand 
The water from Lubar of the streaoiB. 

(komleach and Crommal were two mountains 
in the adghboudiood of one another, in 
Ulster, and the riv^ of Lubar ran through 
the intermediate valley. The property of 
such a monster as this Fion I should never 
have disputed with any nation; but the bard 
himself, in the poem from which the above 
quotation is taken, cedes him to Scotland. 

Fion Albin , siol nan laolch ! 
Fion from AllrfoB, ra^ of heroes f 

Were it allowable to contradict the authonty 
of a bard, at this distance of time, I should 
have given as my opinion, that this endrmous 
Fion was of the race of the Hibernian giants, 
of Ruanus , or sOme other celebrated name, ,, 
rather than a native of Caledonia, whose 
inhabitants, now at least, are not remarkable 
for their stature. As for the poetry, I leave 
it to the reader. 

If Fion was so remarkable for Ins stature, 
his heroes had also other extraordinary pro- 
perties. 'In weight all the sons of strangers', 
yielded to the celebrated Ton-iosal ; and for 
hardness of skull, and, perhaps, for thickness 
too, the valiant Oscar stood 'unrivalled and 
alone.' Ossian himself had many^ singular 
and less delicate qualifications than playing 
on the harp; and the brave CuthylUn was 
of so diminutive a size, as to be taken for 
a child, of two years of age by the gigantic 
Swaran. To illustrate this subject, I shall 
here lay before the reader the history of 
some of the Irish poems, concerning Fion 
Mac Comnal. A translation of these pieces, 
if weU executed, might afford satisfaction, 
in an uncommon way, to the public: but 
this ought to be the work of a native of 
Ireland. To draw forth from obscurity the 
poems of my own country, has wasted all 
the time I had allotted for the Muses; 
besides, I am too diffident of my own 
abilities to undertake such a work. A 
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gMitleman in DabHn accused me to the 
publicf, of committing blanders and absur- 
dities, in translating the language of my 
own country, and that before any translation 
of mine appeared. How the gentleman came 
' to see my blunders befor^ I committed them, 
is not easy to determine ; if he did not con* 
dude, that, as a Scotsman, and, of course, 
descended of the Milesian race, I might 
have committed some of those oversights 
which, perhaps very unjustly, are said to 
be peculiar to them. 

From the whole tenor of the Trish poems, 
concerning the Fiona, it .appears, that Fion 
Mac Comnal flourished in the reign of 
Cormac, which is placed, by the universal 
consent of the senachies, in the third cen- 
tury. They even fix the death of Fingal 
in the year 286, yet' his son Ossian is made 
contemporary with St. Patrick, who preached 
the gospel in Ireland about the middle of 
the fifth age. Ossian , though at that time 
he must have been two hundred and fifty 
years of age, had a daughter young enough 
to become wife to the saint. On account 
of this family connexion, < Patrick of the 
Psalms,' for so the apostle of Ireland is 
emphatically called in the poems, took great 
delight in the company of Ossian , and . in 
bearing the great actions of his family. The 
saint sometimes threw off the austerity of 
his profession, drank freely, and had his 
soul properly warmed with wine, to receive 
with becoming enthusiasm the poems of his 
father-in-law. One of the poems begins 
with this piece of useful informations ' 

IjO don rabb Padric sa mhdr, 
Gun Sailm air uidh, ach a gol, 
Ghloais e thigh Ossian rohic Fhion, 
O san leia bu bhinn a ghloir. 

The title of this poem is ' Teantach mor na 
Fiona.' It appears to have been founded 
' on the same story with the 'Battle of Lora.' 
The circumstance and catastrophe in both 
are much the same; but the Irish Ossian 
discovers the age in which he lived by an 
unlucky anachronism. After describing the 
total rout of Erragon, he very gravely con- 
cludes, with this remarkable anecdote, that 
none of the foe escaped but a few , who 
were permitted to go on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. This circumstance Axes 
the date of the composition of the piece 
some centuries after the famous croisade; 
for it is evident, that the poet thought the 
time of the croisade so ancient, that he 
confounds* it with the age of Fingal. Er- 
ragon , in the course of this poem , is often 
called, 

Riogh IiocUiii an do shioigh, 

King of Denmark of two nations — 

which alludes to the union of the kingdoms 
of Norway and Denmark, a circumstance 



which happened under Margaret de Wal- 
demar, in the close of the fourteenth age. 
Modem, however, as this pretended Ossian 
was , it is certain he lived before the Irish 
had dreamed of appropriating Fion, or Fingal, 
to themselves. He concludes the poem with 
this reflection: 

Na fagha se comhthrom nan n^arm, 
Erragon Mac Annir nan lann glas 
*San n* Albin ni n* abairtair Triath 
Agut ghlaoite an n* Fhiona as. 

'Had Erragon, son of Anuir of gleaming 
swords, avoided the equal contest of arms 
(single combat), no chief should have after- 
wards been numbered in Albion, and the 
heroes of Fion should no more be named.' 
The next poem that falls' under our ob- 
servation is 'Cath-cabhra,' or 'The Death 
of Oscar.' This piece is founded on the 
same story which we have in the first book 
of Temora. So little thought the author 
of Cath-cabhra of making Oscar his country- 
man, that, in the course of two hundred 
lines, of which the poem consists, he puts 
the following expression thrice in the mouth 
of the hero: 

Albin an sa d* roina m' arach. — 
Albion where I was born and bred. 

The poem contains almost all the incidents 
in the first book of Temora. In one cir- 
cumstance the bard differs materially from 
Ossian. Oscar, after he yras mortally wounded 
by Cairbar^ was carried by his people to a 
neighbouring hill which Commande'd a pro- 
spect of the sea. A fleet appeared at a 
distance, and the hero exclaims vrith joy, 

Loingeas mo shean-athair at* an 
*S iad a tiachd je cabhair chugain, 
O A]bin na n* ioma staagh. 

'It is the fleet of my grandfather, coming 
with aid to our field , from Albion of many 
waves!' The testimony of this bard is sut- 
ficient to confute the idle fictions of Keating 
and O'Flaherty; for, though he is far from 
being ancient, it is probable he flourished 
a full century before these historians. He 
appears, however, to have been a much 
better Christian than chronologer ; for Fion, 
though he is placed two centuries before 
St. Patrick, very devoutly recommends the 
soul of his grandson to his Redeemer. 

'Duan a Gharibh Mac-Stern' is another 
Irish poem in high repute. The grandeur 
of its images, and its propriety of senti- 
ment, might have induced me to give a 
translation of it, had not I some expecta- 
tions, which are now over, of seeing it m 
the collection of the Irish Ossian's Poems, 
promised twelve years since to the public 
The author descends sometimes from the 
region of the sublime to low and indecent 
description; the last of whicb, the IrwU 
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translator, no doubt, will choose to leave 
in the obscurity of the original. In this 
piece CnthuUin is used \f ith yery little cere- 
mony, for be is oft cidled the *dog of Tare,' 
in the county of Meath. This severe title 
of the . redoubtable Cuthullin, the most re~ 
nowned of Irish champions, proeeeded from 
the poet's ignorance of etymology. Cu, 
^ voice*, or commander, signifies also a dog. 
Tlie poet chose the last, as the most noble 
appellation for his hero. 

The sabject of the poem is the same with 
that of the epic poem of Fingal. Caribh 
Mac-Starn is the same with Ossian*s Swaram, 
the son of Starno. His single qombat^ with, 
and his victory over, all the heroes of Ire- 
land, excepting the ^celebrated dog of Tara,' 
i, e. Cuthullin, afford matter for two hundred 
lines^ of tolerable poetry. Caribh's progress 
in search of Cuthnllin, and his intrigue with 
the gigantic Emir-bra gal, that hero*s wife, 
enables the poet to extend bis piece to four 
hundred lines. This author, it is true, makes 
Cuthullin a native of Ireland; the gigantic | 
JBmir-bragal he calls 'the guiding star of 
the women of Ireland.' The properfy of 
this enormous lady I shall not dispute with 
lum, or any other. But as he speaks with 
great tenderness of the 'daughters i>f the 
convent,' and throws out some hints against 
the JBnglish nation, it is probabje he li?ed 
in too modern a period' to be intimate- 
ly aequainted with the genealogy of Cu- 
thullin. ' 

Another Irish Ossian, for ^re were many, 
as appears from their difference in language 
and sentioient, speaks very dogmatically of 
Fion Mac-Comnal, as an Irishman. Little 
can be said for the judgment of this poet, 
and Jess for his delicacy of sentiment. The 
history of one of his episodes may, at once, 
stand as a specimen of his want of both. 
Ireland,- in the days of Fion, happened to 
be threatened with an invasion, by three 
great potentates, the kings of Lochlin, 
Sweden, and France. It is needles^ to insist 
upon the impropriety of a French invasion 
of Ireland; it is suffident for me to be 
faithful to the language of my author. Fion, 
upon receiving intelligence of the intended 
invasion, sent Ca-olt, Ossian, and Oscar, to 
watch the bay, in which it was apprehended 
the enemy was to land. Oscar was the 
worst choice of a scout that could be made ; 
for, brave as he was, he had the bad pro- 
perty of very often falling asleep on his 
post, nor was it possible to awake him, 
without cutting off one of his fingers, or 
dashing a large stone against his head. When 
the enemy appeared, Oscar, very unfortu- 
nately, was asleep. Ossian and Ca-olt con- 
sulted about the method of wakening him, 
and they, at last, fixed on the stone, as the 
less dangerous expedient. 



Gon thog CaoiUe a ehltcfa, naek gkn, 
Agoa a n* aighai* chiean gun bhuafl$ 
Tri mil an tuUoch gun cfari\ &e. 

« Ca-olt took up a heavy stone, and struck 
it against the hero's head. The hill ihook 
for three miles, as th^ stone r.ebounded and 
rolled away.' Oscar rose in wrath, and his 
father gravely desired him to spend his rage 
on his enemies, which he did to so good 
purpose, that he singly routed a whole wing 
of their army. The confederate kings ad- 
vanced, notwithstanding, till they came to 
a narrow pass, possessed by the celebrated 
Ton-iosal. This nanie is very significant 
of the, singular property of the hero who 
bore it. Ton-iosal, though brave, was so 
heavy and unwieldy, that when he sat down, 
it took the whole force uf a hundred men 
to set him upright on his feet again. Luckily 
for the preservation of Ireland, the hero 
happened to be standing when the enemy 
appeared, and he gave so good an account 
of them, that Fion, upon his arrival, founds 
little to do, but to divide the spoil among 
his ^soldiers. 

All these extraordinary heroes, Fion, 
Ossian, Oscar, and Ca-olt, says th^ poet, 
were 

Siol Erin na gorm lann. 

The sons of Erin of blue steel. 

Neither shall I much dispute the matter 
with him: he has my consent also to ap~ 
propriate to Ireland the celebrated Tonoi- 
sal. I shall only say, that they are diffe- 
rent persons from those of the same name 
in the Scots poems; and that, though the 
stupendous valour of the first is so remark- 
able, they have not been equally lucky , 
with the latter, in their poet. It is some^ 
what extraordinary, that Fion, who lived 
some ages before St. Patrick, swears like 
a very good Christian: 

Air an Dia do chom gach caae. 
B^ God, who siiaped every caae. 

It is worthy of being remarked, that, in the 
line quoted, Ossian, who lived in St. Patrick's 
days, seems to have understood something 
of the English, a language not then sub- 
sisting. A person, more sanguine for the 
honour of his country than I am, might argue 
from this circumstance, that this pretendedly 
Irish Ossian was a native of Scotland; for 
my countrymen are universally allowed to, 
have an exclusive right to the second-sight. 
From the instances given the reader may 
form a complete idea of the Irish compo- 
sitions concerning the Fiona. The greatest 
part of them make the heroes of Fion, 

Siol Albin a n*niooia eaoile. 

The race of Albion of manj firthi. 
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The rett make them natiTes 'of beland. 
But the truth it, that thdbr authority is of 
little consequence on ^ther nde. From the 
iartances I hare girea, they appear to hare 
been the work of a Tory modem period. 
The pious ejiiculations they contain, their 
alluaons io the manners of the times, fix 
them to the fifteenth century. Had eyen 
the authors of these pieces avoided all aUo- 
rions to their own times, it is impossible 
that the poems could pass for ancient, in 
the eyes of any person tolerably conversant 
with the Irish tongue. The idiom is so 
corrupted, and so many words borrowed 
from the Bnglish, that the language must 
have made considerable progress in Ireland 
before the poems were written. 

It remains now to show, how the Irish 
bards begun to appropriate the Scottish 
Ossian and his heroes to their own country. 
After the English conquest, many of the 
natares of Ireland, averse to a foreign yoke, 
either actually were in a state of hostility 
with the conquerors, (ur, at least, paid littie 
regard to the government. The Scots, in 
those ages, were often in open war, and 
never in cordial friendship, with the English. 
The similarity of manners and language, the 
^ traditions concerning their common origin, 
and, above all, their having to do with the 
■ame enemy, created a free and friendly in- 
tercoujcse between the Scottish and Irish 
nations. As the custom of retaining b^ds 
and senachies was common to both; so each, 
no doubt, had ' formed a system of history, 
it matters not how much soever fabulous, 
concerning their respective origin. It was 
the natural policy of the times, to reconcile 
the traditions of both nations together, and, 
if possible, to deduce them firom the same 
original stock.* 

The Saxon manners and language had, 
at that time, made groat progress in the 
south of Scotland. The ancient language, 
and the traditional* history of the nation, 
became confined entirely to the inhabitants 
of the Highlands, then fallen, from several 
concurring circumstances, into the last degree 
of ignorance and barbarism. The Irish, who, 
for some ages before the conquest, ha^i pos- 
sessed a competent share of that kind of 
learning which then prevailed in Europe, 
found it no difficult matter to impose their 
own fictions on the ignorant Highland se- 
nachies. By flattering the vanity of the 



ifighlaaden with thmr kmg list of H«- 
mpniap kings and hevaea, thej, without con- 
tradictio&, assumed to themaalves the cha- 
racter of being the m«ther«tiation of the 
Soots of Britain. At thia time, oertainly, 
was established that Hibernian system of 
the original of the Scots, which afterwards, 
for want of any other, was imivanmlly le- 
ceived. The Soots of the low country, who, 
by lomng the language of their ancestors, 
lost, together with it, their aatioiud tra- 
ditions, received im|^lieiUy the history of 
thmr country from Inah refugees, or from 
Highland senadnea, penoadad over into the 
E&bemiaa system. 

These orcnmatances are far firem beiag 
ideal. We have remaiaing many particular 
traditions, which bear testimony to a fact, 
of itself abundantiy probable. What makes 
the matter incontestable is, that the aadeat 
traditional accounts of the genuine origin 
of the Scots have been handed down ivith- 
out interruption. Though a few ignorant 
.senachies might be persuaded out of their 
owa opinion, by the smoothness of an Irish 
tale/ It was impossible to eradicate, from 
among Ikhe bulk of the people, their own 
national traditions. These traditions after- 
wards so much prevailed, that the ffigh- 
landers continue totally unacquainted with 
the pretended Hibernian extract of the Scotch 
nation. Ignorant chroiiicie writers, strangem 
to the ancient language of their country, 
preserved only 'from fidling to the ground 
so improbable a story. 

This subject, perfaapa, is punued farther 
than it deserves ; but a diseusuoa of the pre- 
tensions of Ireland was become in somemeasure 
necessary. If the Irish poems, concerning the 
Fiona, should appear ridiculoua, it is but jus- 
tice to observe, that they are scarcely more so 
than the poems of other nations at that period* 
On other subjects, the beffds of Irehind have 
displayed a genius for poetry. It was alone 
in matters of antiquity that they were mon- 
strous in^ their fables. Their bve-sonnets» 
and their elegies on the death of persons 
worthy or renowned, abound with simypiicity, 
and a wild harmony of numbers. They 
become moire than an atonement fiir their 
errors, in every other species of poetry. 
But the beauty of these spedes depends so 
much on a certain oirjosa felieiiaa of expres- 
sion in the original, that they must appear 
mnch to disadvantage in another hmgnagc* 
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Among the monoBeiits remainiiig of the 
ancient state of nations, feW are more 
yaloable than their poems or songs. History^ 
when it treats of remote or dark ages, is 
addon yerjr instractive. The beginnings of 
society, in every oonntry, are involyed in 
fobnlous confusion; and thongh they were 
not, they woidd fhrnish few events worth 
recording. Baity in every period of society, 
human manners are a curious spectacle; and 
the most natural pictures of andent manners 
are exhibited in the ancient poems of nations. 
These present to us, what ift much more 
valuable than the history of such transactions 
as a rude age can afford^- the history of 
huBum imagination and passion. They make 
us acquainted with the notions and feelings 
of our feUow^-ereatures in the most artless 
ages; discovering what objects they ad- 
nnred, and what pleasures they pursued, 
before those refinements of society had taken 
place, which enlarge indeed, and diversify 
the transactions, but disguise the manners 
of mankind. 

Besides this merit, which ancient poems 
have with philosophical observers of human 
nature 9 they have another with persons of 
taste. They promise some of the highest 
beaaties of poetical writmg. Irregular and 
unpotisbed we may expect the producdons 
of uncultivated ages to be; but abounding, 
at the same time, with that enthusiasm, 
that vehemence and fire, which arel the soul 
of poetry; for auiny circumstances of those 



times which we call barbarousy are favourable 
to the poetical spirit. That state, in which 
human nature shoots wild and free, though 
unfit for ethw improvements, certiunly en- 
courages the high exertions of fancy atfd 
passion. 

In the infancy of societies, men Uved 
scattered and dispersed, in the midst of so- 
litary rural scenes, where the beauties of 
nature are thdr chief entertainment. They 
meet with many olriects, to them new and 
strange; their wonder and surprise are €re- 
quently excited ; and by the sudden changes 
of fortune occulting in thwr unsettled state 
of life, their passions are raised to the ut- 
most; their passions have nothing to restrain 
them, their imagination has nothhig to check 
it They display themselTes to one another 
without disguise, and converse and act in 
the uncovered simplicity of nature. As their 
feelings are strong, so their language, of 
itself, assmnes a poetical turn. Prone to 
exaggerate, they describe ev^ry thing in the 
strongest colours: which of course renders 
thdr speech picturesque and figurative. 
Figurative language owes its rise chiefly to 
two causes; to the want of proper names 
for objects, and to the influence of imagi- 
nation and passion over the form of ex- 
pression. Both these causes concur in the 
infiuicy of society. Figures are commonly 
considered as artificial modes of speech, 
derised by orators and poets, after the 
world had advanced to a refined state. The 
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contrary of this is the truth. Men never 
baTe used so many figares of style, as in 
those rude ages, when, besides the power 
of a warm imagination to suggest lively 
images, the want of proper and precise 
terms for the ideas they would express, 
obliged them to have recourse to circum- 
locution, metaphor, comparison, and all those 
substituted forms ot expression, which give 
a poetical air to language. An American 
chief, at this day, harangues at the head of 
his tribe in a more bold and metaphorical 
style than a modern European would ad- 
venture to use in an epic poem. 

In the progress of society, the genius and 
manners of men undergo a change more 
farourable to accuracy than to sprightliness 
and sublimity. As the worjd advances, the 
understanding gains ground upon the imagi- 
nation; the understanding is more exercised; 
the imagination less. Fewer objects occur 
that are new or surprising. Men apply 
themselves to trace the causes of things; 
they correct and refine one another; they 
subdue or disguise their passions ; they form 
their exterior manners upon one uniform 
standard of politeness and civility. Human 
nature is pruned according to method and 
rule. Language advances from sterility to 
copiousness, and, at the same time, from 
fervour and enthusiasm to correctness and 
precision. Style becomes more chaste, but 
less animated. The progress of the world 
in this respect resembles the progress of 
age in man. The powers of imagination 
are most vigorous and predominant in youth ; 
those of the understanding ripen more slowly, 
and often attain not to their maturity till 
the ima^nation begins to flag. Hence poetry, 
which is the child of imagination , is fre- 
quently most glowing and animated in the 
first ages of society, ^s the idea^ of our 
youth are remembered with a peculiar plea- 
sure, on account of their liveliness and vi- 
vacity ; so the most ancient poems have often 
proved the greatest fovourites of nations. 

Poetry has been said to be more ancient 
than prose: and, however paradoxical such 
an assertion may seem, yet, in a, qualified 
sense, it is true. Men certainly never con- 
versed with one another in regular numbers ; 
but even their ordinary language would in 
ancient times, 'for the reasons before as- 
signed, approach to a poetical style; and 
the first compositions transmitted to poste- 
rity, beyond doubt, were, in a literal sense, 
poems; that is, compositions in which ima- 
gination had the chief hand, formed into 
some kind of numbers, and pronounced with 
a musical modulation or tone. Music or song 
has been found coeval with society among 
the most barbarous nations. The only sub- 
jects whieh could prompt men, in their first 
rude state, to utter their thoughts in com- ( 



positions of any length, were such as na« 
turally assumed the tone of poetry; prtnses 
of their gods, or of their ancestors; com* 
memorations of their own warlike exploits; 
or lamentations over their misfortunes. And, 
before writing was invented, no other com^* 
positions, except songs or poems, could take 
such hold of the imagination and meaaory, 
as to be preserved by oral tradition, and 
handed down from one race to another. 

Hence we may expect to find poems among 
the antiquities of all nations. It is probable, 
teo, that an extensive search would discover 
a certain degree of rese^nblance among all 
the most ancient poetical productions, from 
whatever country they have proceeded. In 
a similar state of manners, similar object:! 
and passions operating upon the imaginations 
of men, will stamp their productions with 
the same general character. Some diversity 
will, no doubt, be occasioned by climate 
and genius. But mankind never bear such 
resembling features as they do in the begin- 
nings of society. Its subsequent revolutions 
give rise to the principal distinctions among 
nations; and divert, into channels widely 
separated, that current of human gemos and 
manners, which descends originally from one 
spring. What we have been long accustomed 
to call the oriental vein of poetry, because 
some of the earliest poetical productions have 
come to us from the East, is probably no 
more oriental than occidental: it is cba- 
racteristical of an age rather than a country ; 
and belongs, in some measure, to all nations 
at a certain period. .Of this the works of 
Ossian seem to furnish a remarkable proof. 

Our present subject leads us to invesU' 
gate the andent poetical remains, not so 
much of the East, or of the Greeks and 
Romans, as of the northern nations ; in order 
to discover whether the Gothic poetry has 
any resemblance to the Celtic or Galic, 
which we are about to consider. Though 
the Goths, under whose name we usuaUy 
comprehend ail the Scandinavian tribes, 
were a people altogether fierce and martial, 
and noted, to a proverb, for their ignorance 
of the liberal arts, yet they too, from the 
earliest times, had their poets and their iM>ngs. 
Their poets were distinguished by the title 
of Scalders, and their songs were termed 
Vyses. Saxo Grammaticus, a Danish histo- 
rian of considerable note, who flourished in 
the thirteenth century, informs us, that very 
many of these songs, containing the ancient 
traditionary stories of the country, were 
found engraven upon rocks in the old Runic 
character, several of which he has trans- 
lated into Latin, and in8erte|d into his History. 
But his versions are plainly so paraphrastical, 
and forced into such an imitation of the 
style and the measures of the Roman poets^ 
that one can form no judgment from them 
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of tlM nttire spirit of tbe origtmU. A more 
€UtM» moiliuiient ef the true Gothic poelry 
w preierred by Oiai]» Wormiofl in his bopk 
de LitentAra Eattioi. It is an Epicedinm, 
or Amecal song, composed by Regner, XiOd- 
brof , and dransUted by Olaus word for word 
firom the orii^nai.. This Lodl>rog was a 
icing of Denyiark, who tived in the eighth 
century, famoiM for liis wars and yictories ; 
and at tiie ' sasM time an eminent scalder, 
or poet It was his ^nisfortune to faii at 
last into the hands of one of his enenues, 
by whom he was thrown into prison, and 
condemn^ to be destroyed by serpents. In 
this situation, he solaced himself with re- 
hearsing all the -exploits of his Me.y The 
poem is ^yided into twenty-nine stanzas, 
of ten fines eacfi; and every stanza begins 
with these words, Pugnavimos ensibus. We 
have foo^t#wlth onr swords. Ojaus's yer- ] 
sbn is in many places so obscnre as to be 
hardly inteUigible. I have siibjoined the 
whole befow, exacdy as he has published 
it *; aod shall translate as much as may 
give the Boglish reader an idea of the spirit 
and strun of this kind of poetry. ^ 

*We have fooght with our swords. I was 
young, when, towards tlie east, in the bay 
of Oreott, we made torrents of blood flow, 
to gorge the ravenous beast of prey, and 
the yeiJow-footed bird. There rosounded 
the hard steel upon the lofty helmets of 
men. The whole ocean was one wound. 
The crow waded in the blood of the slain. 
When we had numbered twenty years, we 
lifted our spears on high, and every where 
spread our renown. Bight barons we over- 
came in the east, before the port of Dimi- 
'num; aod plentifully we feasted the eagle 
in that shlaoghter. The vrarm stream of 
wounds ran into the ocean. The army fell 
before vs. When wo steeled our ships into 
the mouth of the Vistula, w6 bent the Hel- 
BiDgians to the hall of Odin. Then did the 
sword bite. The waters were all one wound. 
The earth was dyed red with the warm 
stream. The sword rung ujkon the coats 
of mail , and clove the bucklers in twain. 
None fled on that day, till among his ships 
Heraudufl fell. Than him no braver baron 
cleaves the sea with ships $ a cheerful heart 
did he ever bring to the combat. Then 
the host threw away their shields, when 
the upUfted . spear flew at the breasts of 
heroes. The sword bit the Scarfian rocks; 
bloody was the shield in battle, until Rafno 
the Idng was slain. From the heads of 
warriors the warn sweat streamed down 
their nimour. The erows around the In- 
dirian islands had an ample prey. It were 
difficult to single ool one among so many 
deaths. At the rising of the sun I beheld 
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the spears pier<;ing the bodies of foeir, and 
tike bows throwing forth their steel-p<nttted 
arrows. Loud reared the swords in the 
plains of Lano. — The virgin long bewailed 
the slaughter of that morning.' — In |his 
strain the poet continues te describe several 
other military, exploits. The ima^ are not 
much varied : the noise of arms, the streamiag 
of blood, and the feasting the birds of prey, 
often recurring. He mentions the death of 
two of his sons In battle; and the lamen- 
tation he describes as made for one of them 
is very singular. A Grecian or tloman poet 
would have- introduced the virgins or nymphs 
of the wood bewailing the untimely fall of 
a young hero. Bat, says oar Gottdc poe^ 
'When Uogvaldus was slain, for him mourned 
all the hawks of heaven,' as lamenting a 
benefactor who had so liberally suppUed 
them with prey; *for boldly,' as be adds, 
Mn the strife of swords did the breaker of 
helmets throw the spear of blood.' 

The poem concludes with sentimeDts of 
the highest bravery and contempt of death. 
* What is more certain to the brave man 
than death, though amidst the storm />f 
swords he stands always ready to oppose 
it? He looly regrets this life who hath never 
Ifnown distress. The timorous mto allurea 
the devouring eagle to .the field of battle. 
The coward, wherever he comes, is useless, 
to himself. This I esteem honourable, that 
the youth should * advance to the combat 
fairly matched one against anothier ; nor man 
retreat from man. Long was this the war- 
rior's highest glory. He who aspires to the 
love of virgins, ought always to be foremost 
in the roar of arms. It appears to me, of 
truth, that we are led by the Fates. 
Seldom can any overcome the appointment 
of destiny. Ldttle <tid I foresee that EUa 
was to have my life in his hands, in that 
day when fainting I concealed niy blood, 
and pushed forth my ships into the waves ^ 
after we had spread a repast for the beasts 
of prey throughout the Scottish bays. Bat 
this makes me always rejoice, that in the 
walls of oyx father Balder [or Odip] I know 
there are seats prepared, where in a short 
time we shall be drinking ale out of the 
hollow sculls of our enemies. In the house 
of the mighty Odin no brave man kments 
death. I come not with the v«ce of despair 
to Odin's hall. £tow eagerly would all the 
sons of Aslauga now msh to war, did th^ 
know the distress of their father, whom a 
multitude ef venomous serpents tear! I have 
given to my children a mother who hath 
filled their hearts with valour. I am fast 
approaching to my end. A cruel death awaits 
me from the viper's bite. A snake d^eUa 
in the midst of my heart. I hope that the, 
sword of some of my sens shall yet be 
staiaed with the bloo4 of Ella. The valiant 
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yoi4|» ivitt wax led ivkli wi^* and wlU 
not sit in peace. Fifty and one times b^Te 
I roared tiie standard in battle. In ay 
yoatk I leaned to dye the sword in blood i 
my bope was then that bo king among men 
woold be more ^renowned than me. The 
goddessei^ of deat|i will now soon call me; 
I mast not mourn my. death, ^w I end 
my song. The goddesses invite me tfway; 
they whom Odin has sent to me from his 
hall. I wJU sit upon a lofty seat, and^ drink 
ale jeyfully with the goddesses of death. 
The boors* of my life are ran out I will 
smile when I die.' 

This is SQch*poetry as we might expect 
froAi a barbarous nation. It breathes a meat 
ferocious spirit. It is wild, baridi, and irre- 
gular; but at the same time animated and 
strong; the style, in the original, foil of 
inversionsji and, as we learn troi^ some 
ipf Oiaus's Aistes^ highly metapboridal and 
figured. 

But when we open the works of Owian, 
a very different scene presents itself. There 
we find the fire and the enthuslasqi of the 
mpst early ^ times, combined with an amazing 
degree of regularity and art. We find ten- 
derness « and ertn delicacy of sentkneBt, 
greatly fvedominant over fierceness und bar- 
barity/ Oar hearts are melted with the 
softest feelings, and at the same tijaae ele- 
vated with the highest ideas of magnanimity, 
generosity, and true heroism. When we 
turn from the poetry of Lodbrog to that ot 
Ossian, it is like ipassing from a savage 
desert intp a fertile and cultivated country. 
How is this to be accounted for? or by 
-what meaans to Ite reconciled with the remote 
antii<|uity attributed to these poems? This 
is a curious point; and requires to be il- 
lustrated. 

That the ancient Scots were of Celtic 
original, is past all doubt. Their conformity 
wi& the Celtic nations in language, man- 
ners, and religion, proves it to a ftill de- 
monstration. The Celts, a great and mighty 
people, •altogether distinct from the G^ths 
and Teutones, once extended their dominion 
•over all the ^est of Europe; but seem to 
have had their most full and complete 
establishment in 'Gaul. Wherever tile Celtie 
or €raids are mentioned by andent writers, 
we seldom fail to bear of their Draids and 
their Bards; the institution of which two 
orders, was the capital distinction of their 
manners and policy. The Druids were their 
philosophers and priests; the Bards, thdr 
poets and recorders of heroic actions^ and 
both these orders of.iAen seem to have 
subsisted among them, as chief members of 
the state, from time immemoriaL We must 
not therefore imagine the Celte to have 
been altogether a gross and rude nation. 
They posfessed from very remote ages « 



formed astern of ^Ikcipline and ttBiiiieia» 
which appears to have had a deef and 
ksting inflnenoe^ Ammianus Marcelliotta 
gives them this expf est teatimonyf that thero 
flourished among them the study of the moat 
laudable arts; introdaced by the Bards, 
whose office it was to sing in heM>ic verse 
the gallant' actions of illustrious aenz ana 
by the Pniids,> who lived together m eol- 
leges, or societies, after tHe Pythagorean 
manner, and^ philosophising iipon the highest 
subjects, asserted the immoftalit;^ of the 
human souL .Though Julius Cesar, la his 
accouut of Craul, does not expressly meation 

I the Bards, yet it is plain, that under the 
title of Druids he cpmprehends that whole 
college or order ; of which the Bards, who, 
it h probable, w*ere the 'discipletf of the 
Druids, undoubtedly made a* part It deserves 

^remark, that, according to his ^ooouai, the 
Druidical institution first took rise in Britaia, 
and passed 'from theni^e into 6aal$ so ihai 
they who aspired to be thorough, masters 
of that learning vrere wont to resort to 
Britain. He adds, too, that wtik as were 
to be initiated among the Druids were obliged 
to commit to their memory a great nonber 
of veeses, insomuch that some employed 
twenty years in this course of education; 
and that they did aot think it lawful to 
record those .poems in writing, bat.saGredly 
banded them down by iradlUoa from race 
to race. 

So strong vfM the attachment of the Celtic 
nations to their poetry and bards, that, 
amidst all the changes of their government 
^nd manners, even long after the order of 
the Druids was extinct, and the national 
religion altered, the bards continued to 
flourish; not as a set of strolling songsters, 
like the Greek Idwdoi^ or Bhapsodists, in 
Homer's time, but as an order of men highly 
respected in the state, and supported by a 
public establishment. We find them, ac- 
cording to the testimonies of Strabo and 
Diodorus, before the age of Augustus C^sar; 
and we find them remaining under the same 
name, and exercising the same functions as 
of old, in Ireland, and Id the north <^ Scot- 
land, almost down to our own times. It is 
well known that in both these countries 
every regulus or chief had his own bard, 
who was considered as an officer of rank 
in bis court; and had lands aBeign^d him 
which * descended to his family. Of the 
honour in which the bards were held, many 
instances occur in Ossian's poems. On all 
important occasiona, th^y were, the ambas- 
sadors between contending chiefs; and their 
persona were held sacred. ^Cairbar feared 
to stretch iiis sword to the bards, though 
bis soul was dark* ^Loose the bards', said 
his brother Cathmor; 'they are the sons of 
other times. Thsfar Toioe ahidt ba heard 
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in otte •<••• yffhm the Uain of Tcmoim 
kave imled? 

Firam aUthu, |he Celtic tribes cleariy 
eppcnr to hvre be«i addicted ul so btgh a 
dflfTse to poetry, and to have made it so 
flw^ tlieir study fipDm the earHest times, as 
fliiy rsMove our wonder at meetiiig with a 
▼da of higher poetical refinement among 
them than «was at firi^ sight to hare been 
expeefeed among aattons whom we are ac> 
customed to call bmrbarons/ Barbarity, I 
mast obesrye. Is a very equivocal term) it 
admits of many different forms and degrees; 
and thosghf in aU of them, iT ezcMes po- 
lished manners, it is, however, not incon- 
sistent wMi generous senthaents and tender \ 
affeeliena. What di|^es of friendship, love, 
and heroism, may possibly be found to prevail 
in a rada state of soeiety, ho one can sny. 
Astonishing instanoas of tbem we know, 
from hiitery, havA sometimes appeared! and 
a few ehsraoters, distinguished by Wgh 
qualities, might lay a foundation for a set 
of manoers being introduced into the songs 
of the h^rdi.^ more refined, it is probable, 
and exalted, according to the usual poe- 
tteal licence, and the reid manners of the 
oevatry. . 

In pailienlar with respect to heroism) 
the great employment of the Celtic bards 
was to deHoeath the cbaracters and sing 
the pndsee of heroes. So Lucant 

Voa qosqiie qoi foiietf aaimMu belloqne perenptof, 
IfSudibos in loBf am vates difranditis svum 
Plttrims aecurl fudistls carmina bardi. 

JPftor*. ]. 1. 

•Now when we consider a college or order 
of m^ wko» cultivating poetry throughout 
a Jong series ef ages, had dieir imaginations 
contiBualfy employed en the ideas of he- 
roism » who h*^ B^i tbo poems and pane- 
gyrics, which were composed by their prede- 
cessors, handed down to them with care; 
who rivalled and endeavoured to outstrip 
those who had gone before them, each in 
th% celebration of his particular hero; is it 
not natural to think, that at length the 
character of a hero would appear in their 
songs with the highest lustre, and be adorned 
with qui^ties tmly noble? Some of the 
qualities hadeed which distinguish a Pingal, 
moderation, humanity, and otomency, would 
not pfrobably be the first ideas of heroism 
occurring to a barbarous people: but no 
sooner had such ideas begun to dawn on 
the minds of poets, than, as the human 4nind 
eaaiiy opens to the native representations 
of hmmaa perfeotioo, they weald be seized 
aad emhsaced; they would eater into their 
panegyrics; they wwdd afford materials for 
sucoeeding bards to mofk upon and improve; 
thej woidd contribute not 4 little to exalt 
the paUic.paaMn. ¥^ such songs as 



these, lamiliaic to the Oeltio wanlon from 
their' childhood, and, throughout their whole 
life, both in war and in peace, their prin* 
dpal.entertfdnment, must ha^e had a very 
considerable Influence in propagating among 
them real manners, neariy approaching to 
the poetical; and in forming even such a 
hero as Fingal. Especially when we con- 
rider, that among tfamr limited obj|ects of 
ambition, amoog^ the fbi^ advantages wblch, 
in a sav^e state, man could obtain over 
man, the chief was fome, and that immor- • 
tality which th,ev expected to recrive from 
their virtues and exploits, in the songs of 
bards. 

Having made these remarks on the Celda 
poetry and bards in general , I shall next 
consider the particular advantages which 
Osrian possessed. He appears clearly to 
have lived in a period which enjoyed all 
the benefit I just now mentioned of tradi- 
tionary poetry. The exploits of Trathal, 
Trenmor, and the other ancestors of Fingal, 
are spoken of as fomillariy known. Ancient 
bards are frequently alluded to. In one 
remarkable passage Ossian describes himself 
as tiring in a sort of classical age, enlightened 
by the memoriab of former tbnes, which 
were conveyed In the songs of bards; and 
points at a period of darkness and ignorance 
which lay beyond the reach of traditioii. 
*His words,* says he, 'came only by halves 
to our ears; they were dark as the tales of 
other times, before the light of the song 
arose/ Ossian himself appears to have been 
endowed by nature with an exqufaite sen- 
sibility of heart; prone to that tender me- 
lancholy which is so often an attendant on 
great genius; and susceptible equally of 
strong and of soft emotions. He was not 
only a professed bard, educated with eare, 
as we may easily beUeve, to all the poetical 
art then known and connected, as he shows 
us himself, in intimate friendship vrith the 
other contemporary bards, but a warrior 
also; and the s<^n of the most renowned 
hero and prince of his age. This formed a 
conjunction of circumstances uncommonly fa- ^ 
vourable towards exalting the imagina^on 
of a poet. . He relates expeditions in which 
he had been engaged ; he sings of battles 
in which he had fought and overcome; he 
had beheld the most illustrious scenes wMch 
that age could exhibit 1 both of heroism in 
war awl magnificeace in peace. For, howevw 
rude the magmficence of those times may 
seem to us, we must remember, that all 
ideas of magnificence are comparative; and * 
that the age of Fingal was an mra of dis- 
tlnguisbed splendour in that part of the 
world. Fingal reigited over a conriderable 
teiritory; he was enriched with the spoils 
of the Roman province; lie was ennobled 
by. his victories and great actions; and was 
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in all feipectt a penoMge of much higher 
^ffdty than any of the chieftains, or heads 
of clans » who lived in the same country, 
after a more hxtensive monarchy was esta- 
blished. 

The manners of Ossiaa's age, so .far as 
we can gather them from his wriCings, were 
aboudautly favourable to a poetical genius. 
The two dispiriting vices, to which Longinus 
imputes the dectine'of poet^^y, covetousness 
•au effeminacy, were as yet unknown. The 
cares of men were few. They lived a roving 
indolent lifo; hunting and war, their prin- 
cipal employments; and their chief amuse- 
ments, the music of bards and Hhe feast of 
shells.' The great object pursued by heroic 
spirits, was Ho receive their fame;' that is, 
to become worthy of being celebrated in 
the songs of bards; and 'to have their name 
on the four grey stones.' To die unlamented 
by a bard , was deemed so great a nusfor- 
tune as even to disturb their ghosts in 
another state. *They wander in thick mists 
beside the reedy lake; but never shall they 
rise, without the song, to the dwelling of 
winds.' After death, they expected to foUow 
employments of the same nature with those 
who had amused them on earth; to fly 
with their friends on clouds, to pursue airy 
deer, and to listen to their praise in the 
mouths, of bards. In such times as these, 
in a country where poetry had been so long 
cultivated, and so highly honoured, is it 
any wonder that, among the race and suc- 
cession of bards, one Homer should arise; 
a man, who, endowed with a natural happy 
genius, favoured by peculiar advantages of 
birth and condition, and meeting, in the 
course of his life, with a variety of incidents 
proper to fire his imagination, and to touch 
his heart, should attain a degree of emi- 
nence in poetry, worthy to draw the admi- 
ration of more refined ages? 

The compositions of Ossian are so strongly 
marked with characters of antiquity, that 
although there were no external proof to 
support that antiquity, hardly any reader 
of judgment and taste could hesitate in re- 
ferring them to a very remote sera. There 
are four great stages through which men 
successively pass in the progress of society.. 
The first and earliest is the life of hunters; 
pasturage succeeds to this, as the ideas of 
property begin to take root; next agricul- 
ture; and, lastly, commerce. Throughout 
Ossian's poems, we plainly find ourselves in 
the first of these periods of society ; during 
which, hunting was the .chief employment 
of men, and the principal method of their 

Erocuring subsistence. Pasturage was not 
ideed wholly unknown; for we hear of 
dividing the herd in the case of a divorce; 
but the allusions to herds and to cattle are 
not many; jutd of agriculture we find no 



traces. No cities appear to have been 
in the territories df Flngal. No arts are 
mentioned, except that of navigation and of 
wqrkifig iA iron. Bvery thing presents to 
us the most simple and unimproved man- 
ners. At their feasts, the heroes prepaired 
their owi]^ repast; they sat round the light 
of the bucfiing oak; the wind lifted their 
locks, and whistled through tbeiFopen hdUs. 
Whatever was beyond Sie necessaries of 
life was known to them only as the spoil 
of the Roman province; Hhe gold of the 
stranger; the lights of the stranger; the 
steeds of the stranger; the children of the 
r^n.' 

The representation of Ossian'sy times must 
strike us the more, as genuine and autheatic, 
when it is compared with a poem of later 
date, which Mr. Macpherson has poeserved 
in one of his notes. It is that in which 
five bards are represented as passing 'the 
evening in the bouse of a chief, and each 
of them separately giving his description of 
the night. The night scenery is beautiful; 
and the author has plainly imitated the style 
and manner of Ossian: but he has allowed 
some images to appear which betray a later 
period of society. For we meet with wiadowa 
clapping, the herds of goats and cowa seeking 
shelter, the shepherd wandering, com on 
the plain, and the vrakefut hind rebuilding 
the shocks of corn which had been over- 
turned by the tempest Whereas, in Ossian's 
works, from beginning tb end, all is con- 
sistent; no modern allusion drops from him; 
but every where the same face of rude na- 
ture appears; a country whollv unculti- 
vated, thinly inhabited, and recently peepled. 
The grass of the rock, the flower of the 
heath, the thisUe with its beard, are the 
chief ornaments of his landscapes, *The 
desert,' says Flngal, 'is enough for me, vrith 
all its woods and deer.' 

The drcle of ideas and transactions is no 
wider than suits such an age; nor any 
greater diversity introduced into characters, 
than the events of that period would na- ' 
turally display. Valour and bodily strength 
are the admired qualities. Contentions arise, 
as is usual among savage nations, from the 
slightest causes. To be affronted at a tour- 
nament, or to be omitted in the invitation 
to a feast, Idndles ai war. Women are often 
carried away by force : and the whole tribe, 
as in the Homeric times, rise to avenge the~ 
wrong. The heroes show refinement of 
sentiment indeed on several occasions, but 
none of manners. They speak of their past 
actions with freedom, boast of their exploits, 
and sing their own praise. In their battles, 
it is evident, the drums, trumpets, or bag- 
pipes, were not known or used. They had 
no expedient fo/ giving the military alarms 
but striking a shield, or raising a loud' cry€ 
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and* hence the load and terrible rolce of 11 some of them too lo nice* and delicate, of 
Fingal ia often mootioned as a necessary the most early times, as put the high anti- 



qnalificaUon of a great general; like the 
fioTJy aya^o^ MtvtXaos of Homer. Of mi- 
litary discipline or skiir they appear to 
have been entirely destltnte. Their armies 
seem not to have been niimerons ; their bat- 
tles were disorderly ; and terminated , ' for 
the most part; by a personal combat, or 
'wrestling of the two chiefs; after which, 
* the bard sung the song of oeace , and the 
battle ceased along the field 

The manner of composition bears all the 
marks of the greatest antiquity. No adfnl 
transitions; nor full dnd extended connexion 
of parts; such as we find among the poets 
of later timet, when order and re^jularity 
€»f composition were more studied and known; 
but a style always rapid and vehement; in 
narration 'concise , even to abruptness, and 
leaving several circumstances to be supplied 
by the reader's imagination. The language 
has all that figurative cast, which, as 1 be- 
fore showed, partiy a glowing and undis- 
cipfined imagination, partly the sterility of 
language and the want of proper terms, have 
always introduced into the early speech of 
natiqps; and, in several respects, it carries 
a remarkable resemblance to the style of 
the Old Testament. It deserves particular 
notice, as one of the most genuine and 
decisive characters of antiquity, that very 
few general, terms, or abstract ideas, are to 
be met with In the whole collection of Os- 
rian>- works. The ideas df men, at firsts 
were aYl particular. They had not words 
to express general conceptions. These were 
the consequence of more profound reflection, 
and longer acquaintance with the arts of 
thought and of speech. Ossian, accordingly, 
almost never expresses himself in the abstract. 
His ideas extended littie farther than to the 
objects he saw around him. A public, a 
community, the universe, were conceptions 
beyond lus sphere. Bven a mountain, a 
sea^ or a lake, which he has accasion to 
mention, though only in a simile, are for 
th^ most part particularised; it is the hill 
of Cromla, the storm of the sea of Maimer, 
or the reeds of the lake of Lego. A mode 
of expression, which, while it is characte- 
ristical of ancient ages, is at the same time 
highly favourable to descriptive poetry. For 
the same reasons, personification is a poe- 
lacal figure not very common with Ossian. 
Inanimate objects, such as winds, trees, 
flowers, he sometimes personifies with great 
beauty. But the personifications which are 
so familiar to later poets, of Fame, Time, 
Terror, Virtue, and the rest of that class, 
were unknown to our Celtic bard. These 
were modes of conception tooi abstract for 
his age. 

idl'lheM are marks so ondoubted, and 



quity of these poems out of question. Bspe^ 
cially when we consider, that if there ha4 
been any imposture in this case, it must 
have been contrived and executed in tiie 
[.Highlands of Scotiand two or thfee cen- 
turies ago; as up to this period, both by 
manuscripts, and by the tejitimony of a mul- 
titude of living witnesses, conoeming the 
I uncontroi^rtible tradition of these poems, 
they can clearly be traced. Now this is a 
period when that country enjoyed no ad- 
vantages for a composition of this kind» 
which it may not be supposed to have en- 
joyed in as great, if not in a greater degree^ 
a thousand years before. To suppose that 
two or^ three hundred yean ago, when we 
well know the Highlands to have been in 
a t^flte of gross .ignorance and barbarity,* 
there should have arisen in that country a 
poet, of such exquisite genius, and of such 
deep knowledge of mankind, and of history, 
as to divest himself of the ideas and man- 
ners of his own age, and to give us a just 
and natural picture of a state of society 
ancienter by a thousand years; one who 
could support this counterfeited antiquity 
through such a large collection of poems, 
without the least imionsistency; and who, 
possessed of all this, genius and art, had at 
the sanuB time the self-denial of concealing 
himself, and of ascribing his own works to 
an antiquated bard, without the Imposture 
being detected; is a supposition that trans- 
cends all bounds of credibility. 

There are, besides, two other circum- 
stances to be attended to , stiU of greater 
weight, if possible, against this hypothesis. 
One is, the total absence of religious ideas 
firom tids work; for which the Translator 
has, in his Preface, given a very probable 
account, on the footing of its being the 
work of Ossian. The druidical superstition 
was, in the days of Ossian, on the point 
of its final extinction; and for particulac 
reasons odious to the family of Fingal; 
whilst the Christian fedth was not yejt esta- 
blished. But had it been the work of one , 
to whom the ideas of Cristianity were fa- 
miliar from his infancy, and who had su- 
peradded to them also the bigoted super- - 
stition of a dark age and country, it is 
impossible but in some passage or other the 
traces of them would have appeared. The 
other drcumstance is, th^ entire silence 
which reigns with respect to all the great 
clans or families which are now estabhshed 
in the Highlands. The origin of these se- 
veral clans is known to be very ancient; 
and it is as well known that there Is no 
passion by which a native Highlander is 
more distinguished than by attachment to 
his clan, and jealousy for its honour. That 
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a Highland bard* ia forgiog a work relttiag 
to the antiquities of hu country, should 
liave inserted no circumstance which pointed 
«at the rise of his ewn clan , wbiflh ascer- 
tained its antiquity, or increased its glory, 
iS) of all suppositions that can be formed, 
the most improbable: and the silence on 
Ihis head amounts to a demonstration that 
fikb author lived before any of the present 
^;reat cbM were formed or known* 

Assuming "it then* as well we may, for 
certain, that the poems, now under con- 
mderation, are genuine venerable monuments 
cf a very remote antiquity, 1 proceed to 
amke some remarks upon their general spirit 
and strfldn. The two great tcharacteristios 
Df Ossian's poetry are, tenderness and sub- 
limity. It breathes nothing of the gay and ' 
' cheerful kind | an idr of solemnity and so- 
riousnese is diffused over the whole. Ossian 
is perhaps the only poet who never relaxes, 
or lets himself down into the light and 
amusing strain; which I readily admit to 
be no small disadvantage to him, with the 
bulk of readers. He moves perpetually in 
the high region of the grand and the pathetic. 
Che key-note is struck at the beginning, and 
supported to the end; nor is any ornament 
introduced but what is perfectly concordant 
with the general tone or melody. The evdnts 
jrecorded are all serious and grave; the 
scenery throughout wild and romantic The 
extended heath by the sea-shore; the moun- 
tains shaded with mist; the torrent rushing 
through a solitary valley; the scattered oaks, 
and the tombs of warriors overgrown with 
moss; dXi produce a solemn attention in the 
odnd, and prepare it for great and extra- 
or^nary events. We find not in Ossian aa 
imagination that sports itself, and dresses 
out gay trifles to please the fancy. His 
poetry, more perhaps than that of any othor 
writer, deserves to be styled. The poetry j&f 
Ifte Aeorf. It is a heart penetrated with 
Boble sentamentsyand with sublime and tender 
pasMons; a heart that glows, and kindles 
the Isscy; a heart that is fiill,. and pours 
itself forth. Ossian did not vrrite, like 
modem poets^ to please readers and critics. 
He sung from the love of poetry and song. 
His deUght .was to think of the heroes 
among whom he had flourished; to recall 
Ae affecting incidents of his- life; to dwell 
Upon his past wars, and loves, and friend- 
ships; — till, as he expresses it himself, 
* there onmes a voice to Ossian and awakes 
liis souL It is the voice of years that aire 
gone; they roll before me with all their 
deeds;' and under this true poetic inspira- 
tion, giving vent to his genius, no wonder 
we should so often hear, and acknowledge, 
in his strains* the pow^ul and ever-pleasing 
voice of nature. 



» Arte, aatan poteatfot ondL-^ 

Est Deos ia nobis, agitaute sMBsctmni lUo. 

It is necessary here to observe, that the 
beaudes of Ossian^s writings cannot be felt 
by those who lm<e* ^ven them only a single 
or hasty perusal: iSs manner is so diffe- 
i^ent Crott that of the poets to whom we 
are most aocuAtomed; his styfe it so coi^ 
iMf and so much crowded with imagery; 
the ndnd is kept at such a stretch la ac- 
companying the author; that an ondioary 
reader is at first apt to be danled and 
fatigued, rather than pleased* Bm poems 
require to be taken up at intervals, and to 
be frequently reviewea ; and then it ia im- 
possible but his beauties must open to ev^ry 
reader who is capable of sensibility. Those 
who have the highest degree of it will r^ish 
them the most. 

As Homer is, of all the f;reat <poeti, the 
one whose manner, and whose times, CMHue 
the nearest to Ossian's, we are natmrally 
led to run a parallel in some instances between 
the Greek and Celtic bard. For though Ho- 
mer lived more than a thousand- years before 
Ossian, it is not from the age of the world, 
but from the state of society, that we are 
to judge of resembling times. The Qreek. 
has^ in several points, a manifest eupeiiority . 
'He introduces a greater variety of incideiits; 
he possesses a larger compass of ideas; lias 
more diversity in his characters; and a much 
deeper knowledge of human nature. It .was 
not to be expected, that in any of these 
particulars Ossian coidd equal Homer. For 
Homer lived fin a country wherir society 
was much farther advanced; he had beheld 
many more objects ; cities built and flourishing; 
laws instituted; order,* discipline, and arts, 
begun. His field of observation was much 
larger and m(»re splendid; las. knowledge, 
of course, more extensive; his nund also, it 
shall be granted, more penetrating^. -But if 
Ossian's ideas and objects be less diversified 
than those of Homer, they are all, however^ 
of the kind fittest for poetry: the bravery 
and generosity of herpes, the tenderness of ^ 
lovers, the attachment of friends, par^ts, 
and children. In a rude age and country, 
though the events that happen be few, the 
undisupated mind broods over them more; 
they strike the imagination, and fire the 
passidns, in a higher degree: and of con- 
sequence become happier materials to a poe- 
tical geidus, than the same events when 
scattered through the wide drcle of more 
varied action and cultivated life. 

Homer is a more cheerful and sprightly 
poet than Ossian. You discern in him aU 
the Gredk vivacity; whereas Ossian uid- 
formly maintains the gcavity and solemnity 
of a Celtic hero. This too is in a great 
measure to be accounted for from the dif- 
ferent dtnationB fai wMchthey Ikfrnk^'faxdy 
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p«r6oaal, and|Mtttly mtioittl. Otslftn had 
■urrfTed all kit Mends, and was disposed te 
melanchely by thcf incidents of hAa Hft^. But, 
besades tms, elieeHbiness is «Mle of j^e onay 
hlessin^ which we owe to fenaed society. 
The solitary wild state ie always a serious 
one. Bating the sudden and yioleot bursts 
of mirth 9 whieh sometimes break forth at 
their dancer and feasts, the savage American 
Iribea have bees noted by ali travcUers for 
their gravity and taciturnity. Somewhat of 
this taciturnity nay be also remarked In 
O^aian. On all occadona he is frugal ef 
I bis words $ and never gives yon more of an 
image^ or a description , than is just suffi- 
cient to place it before you in one clear 
point of view. It is a blaze of lightning, 
which Hashes and vanishes. Homer is more 
' i extended in his descriptions; and filb them 
up with a great variety of circUo^Btances. 
Both the poets are dramatic; that is, they 
Introduce their personages frequently speak- 
ing betbre us. Bat Ossian is concise and 
rapid in his 'speeches , as he is in every 
other thing. Homer, vrith the Greek viva- 
c&y, had also some portion of the Greek 
loquacity^ His speeches indeed are highly 
charaideristical: and to them we are much 
indebted for that admirable displtiy he has 
given of human nature. Yet, if he he tedious 
any where, it is in these; some qf them are 
trifling; and some, of them plainly unsea- 
sonable. Both poets are eminently sublime; 
but a difference may be remarked in the 
species of their sublimity. Homer's sublimity 
is accompaiued vrith more impetuosity and 
fire; Ossian's with more of a solemn and 
awhd grandeur. Homer hurries you along; 
Ossian elevates, and fixes you in astonish- 
ment. Homer is most sublime in actions 
and battles^ Ossian, in description and sen- 
timent. In the pathetfc. Homer, when he 
chooses to exert it, has great power; but 
Ossian exerts that power much oftener, and 
bas the character of tenderness feur more 
deeply, imprinted on his works. No poet 
knew better how to seize and melt the 
heart. With regard to dignity of sentiment, 
the pre-eminence must clearly be given to 
Ossian. This is, indeed, a surprising cir- 
cumatance, that in point of humanity, magna- 
nimity, virtuous feelings of every kind, our 
rude Cel^ bard should be distinguished to 
such a degree, that not only the heroes of 
Homer, but even those of the 'polite and 
refined Vir^, are lefi; far behind by these 
of Ossian. 

After these general observations 4a the 
Kenios and spirit of our author, I now pro- 
ceed to •a nearer view and more accurate 
examination of bii» works t and as Fingal is 
the first great^oem in this collection, it is 
proper to begin with It. To refuse the 
title of an epic poem ta Fingal, b^auso it 



is not, in every Kttle particular, exactly 
conformaUe to the practice of Homer and 
Virgil, were the mere squevmishness and 
pedantry of criticism. Bxamined even ac- 
cording to Aristotle's rules, it wilt be found 
to have all the essential jreqilisites of<a true 
and regular epic; and to have sevef^ of 
tiiem in so high a degree, as at first view 
to raise our aMonishment on finding Ossbn's 
composition so agreeable to rules of wldoh 
he was entirely ignorant. But our astonish- 
ment will cease, when we tM>nsidor from 
what source Aristotle drew those rules. 
Homer knew po more of the laws of cri- 
ticism thim Osrian. But, guided b^ nature, he 
composed in verse a regular story, founded 
on heroic potions, Whieh all posterity ad- 
mired. Aristotle, with great sagacity and 
penetration, traced the causes of this general 
admiration. He observed what, it was in 
Homer's composition, and In the conduct of 
his story, ir^iich gave It such power to 
please; from this observation he deduced 
the rules which poets ought to follow, who 
would write and please like Homer; and to 
a compositioh formed according to such rules, 
he gave the nauke of ,an epic poem. Henee 
his whole system arose. Arlstotl^ studied 
nature in Homer. Homer and Ossian. both 
wrote fiN>m nature. No wonder that among 
all the three there should be such agreement 
and conformity. 

The fimdamental rales delivered by Ari- 
stotle,' concerning an epic poem, are these: 
That the action, which is the ground-work 
of the poem, should be one, complete, and 
great; that it should be feigned; not merely 
historical; that it should be enlivened with 
characters and manners, and heightened by 
the marvellous. 

But, before entering on any of these, 'it 
may perhaps be asked, what is the' moral 
of Fingal? For, according to M. Bossu, an 
epic poem is no other thaa an allegory con- 
trived to illustrate soma moral tnitn. The 
poet, says this critic, must begin with fixing 
on some marxim or instruction which he in- 
tend* to inculcate on mankind. He' next 
forms a fable, like one of iEsop's, wholly 
with a view to the moral; and baving thus 
settled and arranged bis plan, he then looks 
into traditionary history for names and in- 
cidents, to give his fable some aar of pro- 
bablBty. Never ^d a more firigid, pedantic 
notion enter into the mind of a critic. We 
may safely pronounce, that he who should 
compose an epic poem after this manner, 
who should first lay down a moral and 
contrive a plan, before he had thought of 
his personages and actors, might deliver 
indeed very sound instruction, but would 
find very few readers. There cannot be 
the least doubt that the first object which 
staikes an epic poet, which fires his genius. 
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and glret lum any id«A of Ui work, ii tiM 
• ftctiaa or subject lie U to celebrate. Hardly 
U there any tale^ any rabject, a poet can 
diooM for such a work, but wiU afford 
some ffeneral moral instrattion. An epic 
poem M, by ite nature, one of the most 
moral 'of all poetical' compogitione: but its 
moral tendency is by no means to be limited 
to eo^ie common-place maxim, which may 
be gathered from the story. It arises from 
the admiration of heroic actions, which such 
a composition* is pecnUarly calculated to 
produce; from the Tirtuoos emotions which 
the characters and incidents raise, whilst 
we read it; from the happy impressions 
which all the parts separately , as welt as 
the whole together, leave upon the mind. 
Howerer, if a general moral be still insisted 
on, FIngal obviously furnishes one, not in- 
ferior to that of any other poet, viz. That 
wi9dom and bravery, always triumph over 
brutal force; or another, nobler still; That 
the most complete victory over an enemy 
Is obtained by that moderation and gene- 
rosity which convert him into a friend. 
The unity of the epic action , which , of 
• aH Aristotie's roles, is the chief and most 
material, is so strictly preserved in FIngal, 
that it must be perceived by every reader. 
It is a more complete unity than what arises 
from relating the actions of one man, which 
the Greek critic justiy censures as imper- 
fect; it is the unity of one enterprise, the 
deliverance of Ireland from the invasion of 
Swaran: an enterprise which has surdy 
the full heroic dignity. All the incidents 
recorded bear a constant reference to one 
end; no double plot is carried on; but the 
parts unite into a regular . whole : and as 
the action is one and great, so it is an 
entire or complete action. For we find, as 
the critic farther requires, a beginning, a 
middle, and an end; a nodus, or intrigue 
in the poem; difficulties occurring through 
Cuthullin's rashness and bad success; those 
difficulties gradually surmounted; and at last 
the work conducted to that happy conclu- 
«on which is held essential to epic poetry. 
Unity is indeed observed with greater ex- 
actness in Fingal, than in almost any other 
^ic composition. For not only is unity of 
subject maintained, but that of time and 
place also. The autumn is clearly pointed 
out as the season of the action; and from 
beginning to end the scene is never shifted 
from the heath of Lena, along the sea-shore. 
The duration of the action in Fingal, is 
much shorter than In the Iliad or iUneid, 
but sure there may be shorter as well as 
longer heroic poems; and if the authority 
, of Acistotie be also required for this, he 
says expressly, that the epic composition is 
indefinite as to the time of its duration. 
Accorffingly the action of the Iliad lasts 



only Anrty-sevm days, whilst that of the 
^neid la continued for mora than a year* 

Throughimt the whole* of Fingal, there 
reigns that grandeur of oantimttit, atyle, and 
imagery,' which ought ever to distinguiah 
this high species of poetry. The story is 
conducted with no small art. The poet 
goes not back to a tedious recital of the 
beginning of the war with 8waran; bat 
hastening to the main action, he falls in 
exactiy, by a most happy . coinddence of 
thought^ vrith the rule of Horace. 

S«mper ad eventnm festloat, et in medist res, 
Kon secua ae notsa. aaditorem rspU — 
Nee gemino belluja TroJaBiun orditor ab ovo. 

1>0 Jrte Pl»er. ' 

He invokes no muse, for he acknowledged 
none; but his occasional addresses to JMal- 
vina have a finer effect than the iovocatioa 
of any muse. He sets out with no formal 
proposition of his subject; but the subject 
naturally and easily unfolds itself; the poem 
opening in fin animated manner, with the 
situation of Cuthullin, and the arrival of a 
scout who informs him of Swaran*s landing. 
Mention is presently made of Fingal, and 
of the expected assistance of the ships of 
the lonely isle, in^ order to give farther 
light to the subject. For the poet often 
shows his address in gradually preparing 
us for the events he is to introduce; and 
in particular the preparation for the ap- 
pearance of Fingal, the previous expecta- 
tions that are raised, and the extreme magni- 
ficence, folly answering these e^cpectations, 
with which the hero is at length presented 
to u^, are all worked up with such skilful 
conduct as would do honour to any poet of 
the moat refined times. . Homer's art in mag- 
nifying the character of Achilles has been 
universally admired. Ossian certainly shows 
no less art in aggrandising Fingal. Nothing 
could be more happily imagined for this 
purpose than the whole management of the 
last battie, wherein Gaul, the son of Morui, 
had besought Fingal to retire, and to leave 
to him and his other chiefs the honour of 
the day* The generosity of the king in 
agreeing to this proposal; the majesty with 
which he retreats to the hill, from whence 
he was to behold the engagement, attended 
h^ his bards, and waving the lightning of 
his sword; his perceiving the chiefs over- 
powered by numbers, but, from unwillingness 
to deprive them of the glory of victory by 
coming in person to their assistance, first 
sending Ulun, ,the bard, to animate their 
courage; and at last, when the danger be- 
comes more pressing, his rising in his might, 
[and interposing, like a divinity, to decide 
the doubtfiil fate of the day; are all cir- 
cumstances contrived with so much art as 
plainly discover the Celtic bards to have 
been not unpractised in heroic poetry. 
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l^e ttety wlildi h the fisHndiiitioii of the 
Iliadjs in itieff 18 simple m tftstef BlapL 
A qpajnik msea between AduUei and Aga- 
memnon concerning a female flave i on which 
Achiltes, apprehending hiaseif to be injoved, 
.withdraw! his asttstance fypm the rest of 
the Greeks. . The Greeks &11 into great 
distress, and beseech him to be reconciled 
to them. He refuses to fight for thenrin 
pecaon, but sends his friend Patroclas; and 
upon Ids being slain, goes forth to rerenge 
bis death, uad kills Hector. The sobject 
of Fingal i» this: Swaran comes to invade 
Ireland: Catbullin, the guardian of the young 
fing, had applied for assistance to Fingal, 
who reigned in the opposite coast of Scot- 
land. But before Fingal's arrival, he is 
hurried by rash counsel to encounter Swaran. 
He is defeated^ he retreats; and desponds. 
Fingal arrives in this conjunctoie. The 
iMitUe is for some time dubious; but in the 
end he conquers Swaran; and the remem- 
brance of Sw»ran's being the brother of 
Agandecca, who had once saved his life, 
makes him dismiss hiiA honourably. Hemer, 
it is true, has filled up his st\^ with a 
much greater varie^ of particulars than 
Ossian; and m this has shown a compass 
of inventaon superior to that of t]xe other 
po^. But it must not be forgotten, that, 
though Hom& be more dvcumstantial, his 
ittcidei^ however are less diyersified in kind 
than those of Ossian. War and bloodshed 
r^n throughout the Iliad; ittid, nothwith^, 
standing all the fertility of Hom6r^s invention, 
there is so much uniformity in his subjects, 
that there are few readers, who, before the 
close, are not tired with perpetual fighting. 
Whereas in Ossian, the .mind is relieved by 
m more a^eeable diversity. There is a finer 
mixture of war and heroism, with lofve and 
friendship, of martial with tender scenes, 
thiO^ is. to be met with, perhaps in any 
other poet. The episodes too have great 
propriety; as natural, and proper to that 
age and country : consisting of the songs of 
bards, which are known to have been the 
giseat entertainment of the Celtic heroes in, 
war, as well as in peace. These songs are 
not introduced at random: if you except 
the episode of Duchommar and Morna, in 
the first book, which, though beautiful, is 
more ^unartful than any of the rest; they 
have always some particular relation to the 
actor who is interested, or to the events 
which are goiifg' okj; and, whilst they vary 
the scene, they pi'eserve a sufficient con- 
nexion with the main subject by. the fitness 
and propriety of their introduction. 

As Fingal's love to Agandecca influences 
some circumstances of the poem, parUcularly 
the honourable dismission of Swaran at the 
end. it was necessary that we should be 
1^ into t^s part of Uie hero's story. But 



na it lay witheat the compass of Ihe piesene' 
action, it could be regidarly introducejl 
nowhere, except in an episode. Accordingly 
the poet, with as jnuch propriety as if 
Aristotle himself had directed the plan, has 

'contrived an episode for this purpose in the 
song of Carril, at the beginning of the third 
book. 

The condnsion ^of the poem is stiQlctlj* 
according to rule; and is every way nol^le 
and 'pleasing. The recondliatiod of the 
contending heroes, the consolation of Cuthnl- 
lin, and the general felicity that crowns the 
action, soothe the mind in a very agreeable 
manner, and form that pasoa^ from agi- 
tation and trouble , to perfect quiet and 
repose, which critics require as the proper 
termination of the epic work. tThus they 
passed the night in song, and brought back 
the morning with joy. Fingal arose on the 
heath; and shook his glittering spear m his 
hand. He moved first towards the plaiha 
of Lena; and we followed like' a ridge of 
fire. Sg^ead the sail, s{(}d*the' king of 
Morven, and catch the winds that po^r 

*from Lena. We rose on the wave with 
songs; and rushed With « joy through the 
foam of the ocean.' So much for the unity 
and general conduct of the epic action in 
Fingal. 

l^ith regard to that property of the sub- 
ject which Aristotle requires, that it. should \ 
be feigned, not historical, he must not be 
understood so strictly as ^f be meant to 
exclude all subjects which have any foun- 
dation in truth. For such eacluiion would 
both be unreasonable in itself, and, what is 
more, would be contrary to the praf^ico of 
Homer,' who is known to have founded Ms 
Iliad on' historical facts concerning the war 
of Troy, which was famou^^ throughout all 
Greece. Aristotle means no more than that 
it is the business of a poet not to be tf 
mere annalist of facts, but to Embellish truth 
with beautiful, probable^ and useful fictions; 
to .copy nature, as he himself explains it, 
like painters, who preserve a likeness, but* 
exhibit their objects more grand and beautiful 
than they are in reality. That Ossian has 
followed this course, and, building upon 
true history, has sufficiently adorned it with 
poetical fiction for aggrandizing bis cba-' 
racters and facts, will UQt, I believe, be 
questioned by most readers. At the aame 
time, the foundation which those facts ai\d 
characters had in truth, and the shave whidi 
the poet himself had in the transactions 
which he records, must he considered aa no 
small advantage to his work. For truth 
makes an impression on the mind far beyond 
any fiction; and no man, let his imagination 
be ever so strong, relates any events so' 
feelingly as those in which be has been 

i intere^M ; paints any scene so naturally as 
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oae whioli he hat teen; or dnwi aay di»- 
(actan Ki such tlroa^ colours at tkose wbich 
he has personally ioMma. It is conndored 
Bs an aoTantage of the epie subjeot to be 
taken from a period so distant, as, by being 
hiToIved in the darkness of tradition, n^y 
give Icence to fable. Though Ossian's sab« 
ject may at first view /ippear unfavourable 

• in this respect, as beipg take» from his 
o^B Umes, yet, when we reflect that he 
lived to ^n extreme old age; that he relates *! 
-what had been transacted in another country, 
nt the distance of many years, and after 
aH that race of men who had been the 
actors were gone mS the stage; we shall 
find 'the ob}edion in a great measure ob- 
viated. In so mde an age, when no written 
records were known, when tradition was 
loose, and accuracy of any kind little at- 
toided to, what was great and heroic in 
one feneration, easily ripened into the mar- 
vellous in the next. 

The natliral representation of human cha- 
racters in an*epjic poem is lughly. essential 
to ita merit, and, in respect of this, there J 
can i>e no doubl of Homers excelling aifl 
the hennc poeU «vho liave ever wrote. But 
though Ossilm be inncb inferior to Homer 
in this article, he will be €sund to be equal 
at least, if not superior, to Virgi^; and has 
indeed give^ all the display of huoum na- 
ture, which the simply occurrenoes of his 
times could be expected to Ihrnish. No dead 
uniformity^ of character prevails in Flngal; 
but, on the contrary, the principal characters 
are not only dearly adistinguished, but some- 
times artfully contrasted, so as to illustrate 
each ^h^. Ossian*s heroes are, like Ho- 
mer's all brave; but their bravery, like 
those of Homer^s too, is of different kinds. 
For instance^ the prudent, the sedate, the 
modest, and circbmspect Connal, is finely 

^opposed to the presumptuous, rash, over- 
bearing, but 'gallant and generous Calmar. 
Oahnar hurries Cuthnllin into action by his 
temerity; and when he sees the bad effects 
of his counsels, he will not survive the dis^ 
grace. Coanal,* like another Ulysses^ attends 
Cnthullin to bis retreat, counsels and com- 
forta him under his misfortune. The fierce, 

.the pco^, "and high-spirited Swaran, is 
admirably contrast^ with the calm, the 
moderate, and generpns Fingal. The cha- 
racter of Oscar is a favourite one throughout 
the whole poems. The amiable warmth of 
the young warrior; his eager impetuosity 
Ia the day of action; his passion for fame; 
Ids attbmission to his father; his tenderness 
for Malvina; are the strokes of a masterly 
pencil I the strokea are ftrr^ but it is the 

.Jisnd of nature, and attracts the heart. 
Osnan's own character, the old man, the 
-hero , and the bigrd , all in one, presents to 
us, through the whole work^ a meat nespecti4»le 



and Tenerable figure, whMi we idwvyt con- 
template wit& pl^asvre. Ctetlmllin is a. hero 
of the highest elassi daring, magnaaimoua, 
and exquisitely sensible to hoaour. We 
besome attathed to his interest, aad are 
deeply touched, with hie distrese; and aftar . 
the admiration raised for him in the first 
Jfmrt of the poem, }t is a strong proof of 
OsMan's masterly genius that he dont ad- 
venture to produce to as aaotlMr hero, coaa^ 
[pared with whom, even the great CuthaUia 
should be only an inferior peasonage; aad 
who should rise as far above talm, aa Cu« 
thullin rises above the rest. 

Here, indeed, in the character aad de^ 
scription of Fingal, Ossian triumphs almost 
unrivalled; for we may boldly d«tfy all an- 
tiquity to show us an^ hero equal to Fingal. 
Homer's Hector possesses several great and 
amiable qualities;, but Hector Is a secon- 
dary personage' in the Iliad, not tiie hero 
of the work. We see him only oocasio- 
naliy^ we know much less of him than we 
do of Fingal;* who, not only in this 'epic 
poem, but in TesMra', aad throughout the 
rest of Osfian's works, is presented in all 
that variety of lights, which, give the full 
display of a character. And though Hector 
fiuthfutty discharges his duty to his cooatry, 
his friends, and his family, h^is tinctured, 
however, with a 'degree of the* same savage 
ferocity , which prei^Us among all the Ho- 
meric heroes. For 'we find him insntting 
pver the fallto Patrodus, with the BMwt 
crtjiel taunta ,' and telling him , when he lies 
in the agony of death, that Aehilles cannot 
help him now; and that in a short timeUi 



body, stripoed naked, and deprived of fuaerai 
honomrs, snail be devoured by the vultures. 
Whereas In the character of Fingal coocnr 
alsMst all the qualities that can ennoble 
hoBian nature; that can either make an ad- 
irire the hero, tpr love the maa. He ia not 
only unconquerable in war, but he makes 
his people happy by his wisdom in the 4ays 
of peace, fie is truly th^ fiither of bia 
people. He is kaown by, the epithet of 
^Fingal of the mildest look;' and distangoiahed, 
on every occasion, by humanity and gene- 
rosity. He is merdful to his foes ; . fall of 
affection to his chMdven; full of concern 
about hit friends ; andnever mentions Agkn- 
decca, his first love, vrithout the utmost 
tendj^rness. He is the univmrsal protector 
of the « distressed ; *None ever went sad 
from Fingal.' — *0, Oscar ! bend the strong 
in arms; but spare the feeble hand. Be 
thou a itream of many tides against tiae 
foes of thy pe6pie; but like the gale that 
moves the graso, to those who ask thine 
aid. So Trenmor lived} such Trathal was ; 
and such has {ilngal been. My arm was 
the support of the injured; the weak rested 
behind the tightniog^ of my ateoL' Theae 
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•r true iMNittn, to'Nvliich ]L BftcUiMry of it; wiWii^Mit eiitiei hoM te 
< ***** be an euential part. The marvelloiiSi it 

must be admitted, haa always a great eharm 
for the bulk of readers, it gratifies tlie 
imagiiuitfoD, and offorda room for striking 
and sablinys description. No wonder, there- 
fore, that all poets shooLd Inre a strong 
propensity towards it. But I must obserre, 
that nothing is more diffiedt* than to adjust 
properly the marf«|loas with the probable. 
If a poet saarifice ptobability, and fiU%ii^ 
work with extraragant mperiiatttral s c s n e o , 
he spreads over. iO an appearance of ro^ 
maace and childish fiction; he transpoicM 
liis readers from this woridiuto a fantastic' 
visionary region; and kaeo that weight and 
digalty wfaidi shonld reign in epic poetry. 
No work, from which probability is alto- 
gether banished, can make a lasting or deep 
impression. Hnaian actions and mannera are 
always the meat interesting objhcts which 
can be presented to a human mind. AH 
machinery, therefore, is faoHy, which with- 
draws these too arach from view, or obaeores. 
them under a doud of incredible fictions. 
Besides bmng temperately employed, machi- 
nery ought Mways to have some foundation 
in popular Mief. A poet is by no melina 
at liberty to invent what system of the 
marvellous he pleases t he must avail himself 
either of the religions faith, or the sapei^ 
stitiotts credulity of the <yuntry whermn he 
•lives; so as 'to give an air of jprobabilitj * 
to events which are most contrary to the 
common coursO of nature. 

In tiiese respects,' Ossian appears to me 
to 'have been remarkabjy happy. He Ims 
indeedr followed the same coarse with Ho- 
mer. For it is perfectiy absurd to imagine^ 
as some critics have done, . that Homer's 
mythology was. invepted by him, in eonse- . 
I|uence of profound reflections on the benefit 
it' would yield to poetry. Homer was no 
ouch refining gemus. He found the tradi* 
tionary stories, on which he bifiid his Iliad, 
mingled wiih popular legends cpncemin^ 
the intervention of the gods ; and ho adopted 
these because they amused the fancy. Os- 
sian, in like manner, found the tales of his 
country full of ghosts and spirits: it is 
likely he bdieved them himself; and lie 
introduced them, because they gave his* 
poems that solemn and marvelloas cast, which 
suited his genius. This was the only machi- 
nery he could employ with propriefy; -be- 
cause it was the only intervention of super- 
natural beings which agreed with the common 
belief of the country. It was ]iappy; because 
it did not interfere in the least with the 
proper display of human characters and 
actions;, because it had less of the incredible, 
than most other lunds of poetical machinery; 
and because it served to diversify the scene, 
and to heighten the «ibjoct by aa awful 



worn Im 

he formed hi* grandson. Hia fame is ropre- 
eented aa every where aptaad; the greatest 
heroes aicknowkdge hia superiority ; hit ene- 
mies treasble at 'hia name; and the highest 
encowam that can be bestowed on one 
whom the poei^ woqid most exalt, i» to say, 
that hSft new waa like the soul of Fingal. 

To 4lf jOitioe to the poet's merit, in sup- 
porting soch a chamcter as this, I mnat 
observe, what is oat coaunonly attended to, 
that there is no part of poatical execution 
mo|e dfiftonH, than to draw a perfect cha- 
rwknr in sodi a manner, as to render it 
distinct wmd afiecting to the mind. Some 
atrokea of human imperfection and frailty 
are what osuiLlly give us the most dear 
view, and the most sensible impression of a 
«^wrticter; because they preseat to us a 
man^ auch as we have seen; they recall 
known ieakursa of huomn natnre. When 
poets attempt to go beyond this range, and 
describe a faaidesa hero, they, lor the most 
{Murt,^ set before ns a sort of vague undis- 
cingidshable character, avch as the imagina- 
tion eannot lay hold of, or reaiiae to itself, 
as the <d»]ect of affection. We lumw how 
much Vifi^ has failed in this particular. 
Bis p^eet hero, iBneas, is an unammated 
insipid personage, whom we may pretend 
to adoure, but whom no one can heartily 
love. ' But what Virgil has failed in, Ossian, 
to if6r astofliahamit, has successfhMy exe- 
cuted. His FiagaL though exhibited without 
any of the common numan failings, is neverthe- 
less a real man; a character which touches 
and i&terests every reader. To this it has 
much contributed that the poet has repre- 
aenled Urn as jtn old man; aad by this has 
gained the advantage of throwing around, 
Jiim a great many circumstances, peculiar 
to that age, which paint him to the fancy 
in a more, distinct light. He is surrounded 
with Ilia family ; he instructs his children in 
-tha^inciples of virtue; he is narrative of 
his past explmts; he is venerable with the 
gray loclu of age; he is frequently disposed 
to moralise, like an old man, on human 
vanity, and the prospect of death. There 
ia amre art, at least more fefidty, in this, 
than may at first be imagined. For youth 
and old age are the two states of human 
life, capable of being pbiced in the most 
ptbtoresque lights. Middle age is more ge- 
neral and vague; and has fewer circum- 
■tances peculiar to the idea of it And 
when any object is in a situation that ad- 
mits it to be rendered particular, and to be 
clothed with a variety of dreumstances, it 
always stands out more clear and full in 
poetical description, 

Bemdea human personages, divine or super- 
naAoral agents are often introduoed into 
epic poetsy; forming vriiat- ia cajted ^ 
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gnoidcur, whidl k .the great dedgn o( 
mftchinery. 

A» OMian'i mythology is pecaliar to 
luiiiseK^ and makes a considerable figure in 
Ida other poema, aa i;?ell aa in Fingal, it 
may be proper to make some observations 
on it, independent of its sabserviency to 
epic composition.. It tnms, for the moat 
party on the appearances of departed spirits. 
These, consonantly to the noUona of eyery 
^nAe age, are represented not as purely 
immaterial, but as thin airy forms, wMcb 
can be Tisible or invisiU&at pleasure: their 
ispice is feeble, their arm is weak ; but they 
are endowed .with knowledge more than 
human. In a separate state, Cbey retain the 
aame dispositions which animated them in 
this life. They ride on the win^; they 
bend tl^eir airy bows; and pursue deer 
formed of clouds. The ghosts of departed 
.bards continue to sing. The ghosts of de- 
parted heroea frequent the fields of their 
former fame. *They rest 'together in their 
cayes, and talk of mortal men. Their songs 
are of other worlds. They come sometimes 
to the ear of rest, and raise their feeble 
▼oice.' All this presents to us much the 
aaihe set of ideas, concerning spirits, as we 
find in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, 
where Ulysses visits the regions of the 
dead; and in the twenty-third book of the 
Iliad, the ghost of Patroclos, after appearing 
* to Achilles, vanishes precisely like one of- 
Ossian's, emitting a shrill, feeble cry, and 
melting away like smoke. 

But though Homer's and Ossian's ideas 
concerning ghosts were of the same nature, 
we cannot but observe, that QssianV ghosts 
are drawn with much stronger an^ livelier 
colours than those of Homer. Ossian describes 
ghosts with all the particularity of one who 
had seen and conversed with them, and 
whose imagination was foil of the impression 
they bad left upon it. He calls up those 
awful and tremendous ideas which the 

— Simalacra modia paUentia'miris 
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are fitted to raise in the human mindr and 
wluch, in Shakspeare's style, * harrow up 
the soul.' Crogai's ghost, in particular, in 
the beginning of the second book of Fingal, 
• may vie with any , appearance of this kind, 
described by any epic or tragic poet what> 
ever. Most poets would have contented 
themselves with telling us, that he resembled, 
in every parUcuI^, the living Crogal; that 
his form and dress were the same, only his 
face more pale and sad; and that he bore 
the mark of tlie wound by which he fell. 
But Ossian sets before our eyes a spirit 
from the invisible worid, distinguished by 
all those features which a strong astonished 
imagination would give to a ^ost. 'A 
dark-red stream of fire comes dfiwai from 



the MIL Cranl wtti upon tin beam; he 
that lately feu by the hand .of Sworan, 
striving in the battle of heroes! jffis face is 
like the beam of the aelting moon. His robes 
are of the clouds of the hiH' His eyes are like 
two decaying flames. Dark is the wound 
of his breast. — The.ataTa dim -twinkled 
through his form; and hia* voic^ was like 
the sound of a distant stream.' The dr- 
cumatance of the stars bduff beheld, 'dim- 
twinkling through his form,^ is wonderfoUj 
picturesque; and conveys the most liTely 
impression of his thin and shadowy sub- 
stance. The attitude in which he is a^er- 
wards placed, and the apeeoh put into his 
mouth, are full of that solemn and awful 
sublimity, which suits the subject.. 'Dim, 
and in temrs, he stood, and stretched his 
pale hand over the hero. Faintly he raised 
his feeble voice, like the gale of the reedy 
Lego. — My ghost, O Connall is on my 
native hills: but my cone is on the sands 
of Ullin. Thou ahalt never talk with Crugal, 
or find his lone steps in the heath« I am 
light as the blast i>f Cromla; and I move, 
like 'the shadow of mist. Connal, son of 
Colgar; I see the dark cloud of deatb. It 
hovers over the plains of Lena. - The sons 
of green Hrin shall fall. Remove from the 
field of ghdsts. — Like the darkened moon 
he retired in the midst of the whistling 
bhist.' 

Several other appearances of spirits might 
be pointed out, as'amone the most sublime 
passages of Ossiao's powy. The circum- 
stances of them are considerably diversified ; 
and the scenery always suited to the oc- 
casion. 'Oscar slowly ascends the lull. The 
meteors of night set on the heath before 
him. A distant torrent faintly roars. Un- 
frequent blasts rush through aged rocks. 
The half- enlightened moon sinks dim and 
red -behind herJdli. Feeble voices are heard 
on the heath. Oscar drew his sword.' — 
Nothing can prepare the fancy more ham^ily 
for the av^ol scene that is to follow. 'Trai- 
mor came from his hill, at the voice of his 
mighty son. A cloud, like the steed of the 
stranger, supported his airy limbs. His robe 
is of the mist of Lano, that brings death 
to the people. His sword is a green meteor, 
half-extinguished. His face is without fiirm, 
and dark. He sighed thrice over the hero: 
and thrice the vrinds of the night roared 
around. Many were his words to Oscar.—* 
He slowly vanished, like a mist that melts 
on the sunny hill.' To appearances of this 
kind, we can find no parallel among the 
Greek or Roman poets. They bring to 
mind that noble description in the book of 
Job c ''In thoughts from the visions of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth on men, fear 
came upon me, and trembling, which made 
all my''))ones to ahake« Then ik i^irit pasted 
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before mj laee^ Tbe heir of my flesb 
■tood- vp» It stood still: but I could not 
disefeni the form thereof. An image «vas 
• before mine eyes. There was siience; and 
I heard a Tdice— ^Shall mortal man be more 
just than God?' 

■ As Ossian's supernatural beings ^re de- 
scribed «fvith a surprising force of inuigi- 
nation, aa? they ^te introduced with propnety. 
We have only thiree ghosts in Fingal: thai 
1 oC Cnigal, |vhich comes to warn the Host 
I of ifflpeoding destruction, and to advise them 
to save themselvee by retreat ; that of Bvir- 
aUin, the spouse of Ossian, which calls him 
to rise and rescue their son from dinger; 
and that of Agandecca, wlueh, just before 
i the last engagement with Swaran, moves 
Flogal to pity, by mourning for the ap- 
proaching destruction of her kinsmen and 
people. In the other poems, ghests tomedmes 
appear when, invoked to foretel futurity; 
frequently, acoordlog to the notions of these 
timetf, they come as forerunners of mis- 
fortune or death, to those whom they visit; 
sometimes they inform their, friends 'at a 
distance, of their own death; and sometimes 
they are introduced to heighten the scenery 
on some great and solemn occasion. 'A 
hundred oaks bum to the wind; and faint 
light gleams over the heath. The ghosts of 
Ard?en pass through the beam; and show 
tlieir dim and distant forms. Comala is 
halfunseen on her meteor; and Hidallan is 
sullen and dim.' — 'The awful faces *of other 
times looked from the clouds of Crona ' — 
'Fercoth! I saw the^ ghost of night. Silent 
be stood on that bank ; his robe of mist 
flew on the wind. I could behold his tears. 
An aged man he seemed, and fuH of thought.' 
The ghosts of strangers mingle not with 
those of the natives. ^She is seen; but not 
' like tbe daughters of the hill. Her robes 
are from the strangers' land; and she is 
still alone.' When the ghost of one whom 
we had formerly known u introduced, tbe 
propriety of the living character is still 
preserved. This is remarkable in the ap^ 
pea ranee of Calmar's ghost, in the poem 
entitled. The Death of Cuthullin. He seems 
to forebode Cuthullin's death, and to beckon 
bim to his cave. Cuthullin reproaches him 
for supposing that he could be intimidated 
by such- prognostics. *Why dost thou bend 
thy dark eyes on me, ghost of the carborne 
Calmar f Wouldst thou frighten me, O Matha's 
■oa! from the batties of Cormac? Thy 
band was not feeble in war; neither was 
thy voice for peace. How art thou chahged, 
chief of Lara! if now thou dost advise to 
Hy! Retire thou to thy cave: thou art not 
Calmar's ghost: he- dd^ghted in battie; and 
bis arm was like the thunder of heaven.' 
Calmar makes no return to this seeming 
repTo«di< bat, *He retired la hie blast with II 



joy; for he had heard the Toliee of his 
praise.' This is prediely the gholt of Achil- 
les in Homer; who», notwithstanding all the 
dissatisfaction he expresses with ins state 
in dthe region of the dead, as soon as he 
had, heard his son Neoptolemufl praised for 
his gallant behaviour, strode away with 
silent joy to rejoin the rest of the shades. 

It is a great advantage dt Ossian's my- 
thology, that it is not local and temporary, 
like that of most other ancient poets ; which 
of course is apt to seem ridiculous, after 
the superstitions have passed away on which 
it wass founded. Ossian's m;^thology is, to 
speak so, the mythol<^y of human nature ,- 
for it is founded on what has been the 
popular belief, in all ages and countries,* 
and under. all forms of religion, concerning 
the appearances of departed spirits. Homer's 
machinery is always lively and amusingi 
but . far from b^ng always supported with 
proper dignity. The indecent squabbles 
among his gods, surely do no honour to 
epic poetry. Whereas Ossian's machinhry 
has dignity upon all occasions. It is indeect 
a dignity of the dark and awful kind ; but 
this is proper; because coincident with the 
strain and spirit of the poetry. A light 
and gay ' my thology , like Homer's, would* 
have been pe^ctiy unsuitable to the sub-^ 
jects on which Ossian's genius was ebployed. 
But though bu machinery be always solemn, 
it is not, however, always dreary or dismal^ 
it is enlivened, as much as the subject 
would permit, by those pleasant and beautiful 
appearances, which be sometimes introduces 
of the spirits of the hill. These are gentle 
spirits ; descending on sunbeams, fair moving ' 
on the plain ; their forms white and bright; 
thdr voices sweet; and their visits to men 
propitious. The greatest praise that can be 
given to ihe beauty of a living woman, is 
to say, *She is fair as the ghost of the 
hill, when it moves in a sunbeam at noon, 
over the silence of Morven.' *The hunter 
shall hear my voice from his booth. He 
shall fear, but love my voice. For sweet 
shall my voice be for my friends; for plea- 
sant were they to me.' 

Besides ghosts, or the spirits of departed' 
men, we Snd in Ossian some instances of 
other kinds of machinery. Spirits of a' su- 
perior natore to ghosts are sometimes alluded 
to, which have power to embroil the deep; ' , 
to call forth winds and storms, and pour 
them on the land of the stranger; to overturn 
forests, and to send death among the people. 
We have prodigies too; a shower of blood; 
and vrhen some disaster is befalling at a 
distance, the sound of death heard on the 
strings of Ossian's harp : all perfectiy con- 
sonant, not only to the* peculiar ideas of 
northern nations, but to the general current 
of a auperstitious imagination in all countries* 
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The deacrbtf OD of Fhgftl's idry haU, in tbe 
poen cftUA BerrathoB» and of the ascent 
of JMalvioa into it, deserres particnlar no* 
tice, at remarkably noUe and magnificent 
Baty above all, the engagement ^ Fii^^al 
-with the spirit of Loda, in Game-thura, 
cannot be mentioned without admiradon. I 
forbear transcribing the passage,^ as it must 
have drawn the attention of every one virho 
hasjread the works of Ossian. The undaunted 
courage of Fingal, opposed t6 all the ter* 
vers of the Scandinavian god; the appearance 
and the s^ech of that awful spirit; the 
wound which he receives, and the shriek 
"Vvhich he sends forth, *as, rolled into himself, 
he rose upon the wind,' are fall of the most 
Amazing and terrible mi^ty. I know no 
passage more sublime in the wilings of 
any uninspired author. The fiction is cat- 
ddated to agghmdize the hero; which it 
dcfs to a high degree : nor is it so unnatural' 
or wild a fiction as might at first be thoyht. 
According to • the notions of those tunes, 
^pmmatund beings were material, and, con- 
sequentiy, vulnerable. The spirit of Loda 
was not acknowledged as a ddty by Fin- 
'gal*^ he did net worsMp at the ston^ of his 
power; he plainly considered him as the 
god of his enemies only; as a local deity^ 
whose dominion extended no farther than 
in the fegions where he vras worshipped; 
who had, therefore, no title «to threaten 
him, and.no claim to his submission. We 
know there are poetical precedents of great 
authority, for fictions fully as extravagant; 
and if Homer be forgiven for making Diomed 
attack and vvound in battle the gods whom 
that chief himself worshipp^ Ossian surely 
is pardonable for making his hero superior 
to the god of a foreign territory. 

Notwithstanding the poetical advantages 
which I have ascribed to Ossian's machinery, 
I acknowledge it would have been much 
more beautiful and perfect had the author 
discovered some knowledge of a Supreme 
B^g. Although bis silence on this head 
has been accounted for by the learned and 
ingenious Translator in a very probable 
manner, yet still it must be held a con- 
liiderable disadvantage to the poetiry. For 
the most august and lofty ideas that can 
embellish poetry are derived from the belief 
of a Divine administration of the universe : 
* and' hence the invocation of a Supreme 
Being, or at least of some superior powers, 
who are conceived as presiding over human 
affairs, the solemnities of religious woiship, 
prayers preferred, and assistance implored 
on critical occasionB, appear with great 
.dignity in the works of almost all peets, as 
cldef ornaments of their compositions. The 
absence of all such religious Ideas from 
OMnan's poetry is a sensible blank in it; 
tibe more to be regretted» as ^e can easily 
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imagbe what an iUaskleiis (gture th^ would 
have made under the management of such 
a gtnius as hb; and hew finely they wwUd 
have been adapted te many aitnations which • 
occur in his works. • 

After so particukr an examination of Fin- 
gal, it were needless to enter into as'-full a' 
discussion of the cppduct of Teai^ra , the 
other epic poem. Many jDf*tbe same ob- 
seryations, especially with regard to the 
great characteristice of heroic poetry, npply 
te both. The high merit, however, of Te- 
mora, requires that we sliould not pans it 

by vrithout some remarks. 
' « 

The scene of Temora, as pf Fingal, is 
laid in Ireland ; and the action is of a poster 
rior date. The subject is, an expedition of 
the hero to dethrone and punish a bloody 
usurper, i^d to restore the possession of the 
kingdom to the posterity of the lawful 
prince; an undertaking worthy of .the jus- 
tice and heroism of the great Flngal. The 
action is one and qomplete. The poem 
open^ with the descent of Fingal on the 
coast, and the consultation held among the 
chiefs of the enemy. The murder of the 
young prince Cormac, which was the cause of 
the war, being antecedent to the epic action, 
is introduced with great propriety as an epi- 
sode in the first book. In the progress of 
the poem, three battles are describe^ which 
rise in tlieir importance above one another; 
the success is various, and the issue for 
some time doubtfiil; till at last, Fingal 
brought into distress , by the wound of his 
great general Gaul, and the death of his 
son Fiilan, assumes the command himself; 
and, having slain the Irish king in single 
combat, restores the rightful heir te his 
throne. 

Temora has perhaps less fire than the 
other epic poem; but in return it has more 
variety, more tenderness, and more.niagni- 
ficence. The reigning idea, so often pre- 
sented to us, of '^Fingal, in the last of his 
fields." is venerable and affecting; nor could 
any more noble conclusion be thought of, 
than the aged hero, after so many success- 
ful achievements, taking his leave of battles, 
and, with all the solemnities of those times, 
resigning his spear to his son. The' events 
are less crowded in Temora than in Fin- 
gal^ actions and characters ai^e more par- 
ticularly displayed; we are let into the 
transactions of both hosts; and informed of 
the adventures of the night as well as of 
the day. The still, pathetic, and the ro- 
mantic scenery of several of the night ad- 
ventures, ,so remarkably suited to Ossian'a 
genius, occasion a fine diversity in the poem ^ 
aild are happily contrasted with the military 
operations of the day. 

In most «f our .«ntttoi'o poena the Imrroi^ 
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of ifftr are MftpiMd by MenniMd iceiiwof 
love H^ ftieodship. In Fingal tlieie are 
loifodaM ft! episodes; in Temom we have 
an indhleiit •£ ibis natvre -wrovfbt into the 
body of the piece, in the 'adTonttfre of 
Catbmor and SittlaiaUa. This fonu one of 
the BOit con^ieaoni beantiee of that poem. 
The duress of SnlmaUa, dUguifled and vn- 
kno^imwiioag strangera, hec tender and 
audotta cotfcem for th^ aa&ty <»f Cathmor, 
her drean, and her ueltiag remebibraace of 
the Uii of her faftors; Cathmor'a emotioB 
whea he first di^coTors her, his stmgglea 
to conceal and suppress his passion, lesi4t 
should aampn nun in the nudst of war» 
'though ^h^f.soi]l poured forth in secret, 
when he W^^^^. ^ f<arfol eye,' and the 
last inteivmiT between them, wlwn, over- 
come by her tenderness « he lets her know 
he had diaeofvred her, nni confesses Ins 
pasmon; are all wrought np with the most 
exquinte aensiMfity and deiioacy. 

Besides the choracteis whieh appeared 

in Fiagaly sereral new . ones ax€ here in-^ 

trodaoed; and though, as they are all the 

characters of wariiors , bravery is the pre- 

doninaat fisatmre^ they are nevertheless di- 

versifiad in a sensible and striking manner. 

¥W«kh« for ioltance, the generftl of Cath- 

mor, exhibits the perfect picture of a savage 

chieftatli; hold and dating, bat presumptuous, 

cnei, and overbearing. He is distiag;ttished 

OB his iirst appearance as the friend of the 

tyrant Cairhar; ^His stride i4 haughty; his 

nd eye rolla in wrath.' In his person and 

whole depo.rtment he is contrasted with the 

nild and wise Hidalla, another leader 'of 

the same army, on whose humanity and 

geotlflness he looks with great conten^. 

He profesaedly deiighU in strife and blood. 

He insoRs over the fiillen. He is imperious 

in his connsels, and factions when diey are 

not foUowed. He is unrdenting in all his 

achenes of revenge, even to the length of 

denying the funeral song to the dead; which, 

from the injury thereby done to their ghosts, 

was in those days considered as the greatest 

barbarity. Fierce to the last, he comforts 

himself in liis dying moments with thinking 

that hSa ghost shaU often leave its Mast to 

rejoioe over the« .graves of those he had 

slain. YetOssian, ever prone to tiie pathetic, 

has contrived to throw into his act^unt of 

the death , even of this man , some tender 

drcnmstances, by the moving description 

of his daughter Dardulena, the hist «f hk 

race. 

The character of Foldath tends much to 
exalt that of Cathmor, the chief commander, 
vvUch is distingoishea by the most hitimane 
virtnes. He abhors all fraud and cruel^, 
is farnoos for his hospitality to strangers; 
open to ^ecy geaerons sentiment, and to 
^▼ary eoft «nd immpasaioBate* feeling. Be 



is ^o amiable as to divide the reader's at- 
tachment between Inm • and the heio of the 
poem; though our author has artfully managed 
it. so as to make Cathmor himself indirectly 
acknowledge • Fingal's soperidrity, mid to 
appear somewhat apprehensive of the event, , 
after the death of Fillan, which he knew 
weald eiU forth Fingal in all Us ndght. It 
is very remarkable, that although Ossian 
has introduced into his* poems three ^com- 
plete heroes, Cuthullia, Cathmor, and fin-- 
gal, he has,* however, feasibly distingobhed 
each of their charaeters. CothulUo* Is par- 
tiOulariy honourable; Cathmor particulariy 
askable; Fingal wise and great, retainiag . 
an ascendant peculiar to himself 9i whatever 
light he is viewed. « 

But the favourite figure in Temoia, and 
the one most highly finished , is Fillan. Hie 
character is of th^t .sort for which Ossiao 
shows a particalar fondness; an eager; fer-* 
Vent, young warridr, fired with all the * 
impatient' enthusiasm for military glory pe* 
cv^ar.to that time of life. He 'had sketched 
this, in the description of his own son Oscar^ 
but as he has extended it more folly in 
FiUan^ and as the charaoter is so consonant 
to the ^c strain, though, so fiur as I re-* 
member, not placed in such a conspicuous 
light by any other ^pic poet, it may be 
worth while to attend a little to Oaoian'a 
mimagement of it in ^s instance. 

Fillan was the youngest of* all the sons 
of Fingal; younger, it is phdn, than hia 
nephew * Oscar, by whose fame and great 
deeds in war we may naturally suppose lua 
ambition to have been highly stinnilated. 
Withal, as he is younger, he* is described 
as more rash atfd fiery. His' first appearance 
is soon after Oscar's death, when he waa 
employed to watch the motions of the ibe 
by night. In a conversation with his brother 
Ossian, on that occasion, we learn that it 
was not long since he began to lift the 
spear. 'Few are the marbi of my sword 
in battle; but my soul is fire.' He is with 
sosae difficulty restrained by Ossian from 
going to attack the enemy; and complains 
to him, that his father had never allowed 
him any opportunity of signalising hb valour. 
'The king hath not remarked my svrordj 
I go forth with the crowd; I return wilhoi^ 
my fame.' -Soon after, when Fingal, ac-> 
cording to custom, was to appoint one of * 
Ins ehMs to command the army, and each 
was standing forth, and putting in his claim 
to this libnonr, Fillan is presented in the 
feUewittg most picturesque and natural atti* 
tudet ^On his spear stood the son of Clatho, 
in the wandering of his locks. Thrice he 
raised liis eyes to Fingal; his voice thrice 
failed him as he spoLs. Fillan could not 
boast ^ of battles; at once he strode away. 
JBeat ever Jt distant atrcihn he atood; the 
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tear hmig In lik eye^ He straok, at^tiiAs, 
the thialle's ^ead with ids inTerted spear.' 
No less natural aod beautiful is the de- 
acription of Flngal*s paternal emotion on 
tUs occasion. *Nor is he unseen of Fingal. 
Sidelong he beheld his son. He bsj^eld him 
with bursting joy. ^e hid the big tear with 
his locks, and tamed amidst his crowded 
•Old.* The command, for that day, being 
giTotf to Gaul, Fillan rushes amidst the 
tluckest of the foe, sares Gaul's life, who 
is wounded by a raqdom arrow, and distln- 
gdiihes lumself so in battle, that ' the days 
of old return on Fingal's mind, as he be- 
holds the renown of his son. As t)ie 'sun 
rqoices fr^m the doud, over the tree bis 
beam! have raised, whilst it shakes its 
lonely head on the heath, so joyful is the 
king over ^llan.' Sedate, however, and 
wise, he mixes the prai^ which he bestows 
on bun with some reprehension of his rashneSs. 
* *My son, 1 saw thy deeds, and my soul was 
glad. Thou art braTe, son of Clatho, but 
headlong in the strife. So did not Fingal 
advance, though he never feared a foe. Let 
thy people be a ridge behind thee; they 
are thy strength in the field. Then shalt 
thott be long renowned, and behold the 
tombs of thy fathers.' 

On the next day, jtbe greatest and the 
last of Ftltan's life, the charge is committed 
to him of leading on the host to battle. 
Fingal's speech to his troops on this occa- 
sion is full of noble sentiment; and, where 
he recommends his son to their care, ex- 
tremely touching. *A young beam is before 
you; few are his steps to war. They are 
few, but he is valiant; defend my dark- 
haired son. Bring him back with joy; 
hereafter he may stand alone. His form is 
like his fathers; his soul is a flame of their 
fire.' IV hen the battle begins, the poet 
puts forth his strength to describe the ex- 
ploits of the young hero; who, at last en- 
countering and killing with his own hand 
FoldMh, the opposite general, attains the 
pinnacle of glory. In what follows , when 
the fate of Fillan is drawing near, Ossian, 
if any where, excels himself. Foldatb being 
sUin, and a general rout begun, there was 
90 resource left to the enemy but in the 
great Cathtnor himself, who in this extre- 
mity descends from the hill, where, according 
to the custom of those princes, he surveyed 
the battle. Observe how this critical event 
is wrought up by the poet. * Wide-spreading 
over echoing Lobar, the flight of Bolga in 
rolled along. Fillan hung forward on their 
steps; and strewed the heath with dead. 
Fingid rejoiced over his son. — ^ Blue-shielded 
Cathmor rose. — Son of Alpin, bring the 
harp! Give Fillan's praise to the wind; 
raise high his praise in my hall, while yet 
he sUnes ia war^ Leave, bhie-eyed Clatho! 



leave thy hall; behold that pfiif beam of 
thine ! The host is withered in ita oourse. 
No farther look ^ it is dark < light- 
trembling from the harp, strike, virgins! 
strike the sound.' The sudden interruption 
and suspense of the narration on CatbiDor's 
rising from his hill, the abrupt bursting into 
the praise of Fillan, and the passionate 
apostrophe to his mother Clatho, are ad- 
nurable efforts of pooticitl srt. In order to 
interest us m Fillan's danger ; and the whole is 
heightened by the immediate following siiuile, 
one of the most magnificent and sublime 
that is to be met with m any poet, and 
which, if it had been Cpund in Homer, would 
have been the frequent suMect of admi- 
ration to critics: 'Fillan is like a -spirit of 
heaven, that descends from the skirt of his 
blast. The troubled ocean feels his steps, 
as he strides from wave to wave. His path 
kindles behind him; islands shake their heads 
on the heaving seas.' 

But the poet's art is not yet exhausted. 
The fall of this noble young warrior, or, 
in Ossian's style, the extinction of this beaJm 
of heaven, could not b^ rendered too in- 
teresting and effecting. Our atteotion is. 
naturally drawn towards Fingal. He be- 
holds from his. hill the rising of Cathmof, 
and the danger of his son. But what shall 
he doY « Shall Fingal rise to his aid, and 
take the sword of Limo? IVhat then shall 
become of thy fame,, son of white-bosomed 
Clatho? Turn not thine eyes from Fingal, 
daughter of Inistore! I shall not quench 
thy early beam. No cloud of mine shall 
[ rise, my son, upon thy soul of fire.' Strug- 
gling between concern for the fame, and 
fear for .the safety of his son, he withdraws 
from the sight of the engagement; and de- 
spatches Ossian in haste to the field, with 
this affectionate and delicate injunction: 
* Father of Oscar l' addressing him by a 
title which on this occasion has the highest 
propriety: * Father of Oscar! lift the spear; 
defend the young in arms. But conceal thy 
steps from Fillan's eyes. He -must not know 
that I doubt his steel.' Ossian arrived too 
late. But unwilling to describe Fillan van- 
quished, the poet suppresses all the circum- 
stances of the combat with Cathmor ; and 
Snly shows us the dying hero. We see 
im animated to the end with the same 
martial and ardent spirit; breathing his last 
in bitter regret for being so early cut off 
from the field of glory. * Ossian, lay me in 
that hollow rock. Raise no stone above 
me, lest one should ask about my fame. I 
am fallen in the first of my fields; fallen 
without renown. Let thy voice alone send 
joy to my flying soul. Why should the 
bard know where dwells the early -fiidlsQ 
Fillan?' He who, after tracing the circum- 
stances of thit story, shall deny that oar 
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bard - is pMsested of high aenteent and 
high heart, muat be ttrangely preindioed 
indeed. I^t him read the story of PaJlas 
in VirfU, which is of a similar kind; and 
after aii the praiM he may justly bestow 
on tlie elegant and. finished description of 
that amiable author, let him say which of 
the two poets unfolds most of the human 
souC I wave indsting on any more of the 
particulars in Temora, as my aim is rather 
to lead the reader into the geqins and spirit 
of Onian's poetry than to dwell on all his 
beauties. 

The judgment and art discoyered in con- 
ducting works of such length as Fingal and 
Temora, disdngoiBh them from the other 
poems in tins collection. The smaller pieces, 
however, contain parficulyr beauties no less 
eminent. They are historical poems, gene- 
rally of the cSeg^c kind; and plainly dii- 
V cover themselves to be the work of the 
same author. One consistent face of man- 
ners is' erery where presented to us; one 
spirit of poetry rdgns; the masterly hand 
of Osaian appears throughout; the same 
rapid and animated style; the same strong 
colouring of imagination, and the same 
Rowing sensibiKty of heart. Besides the 
unity which bdongs to the compositions of 
one man, there is moreover a certain unity 
of subject, which very happily connects all 
these poems. They form the poetical history 
of the age of Fingal. The same race of 
heroes whom we had met with in the greater 
poems, Cuthullin, Oscar, Connal, and Gaul, 
retorn again upon the stage; and Fingal 
|^mself is always the principal figure, pre- 
sented on every occamon, with equal magni- 
ficence, nay, rising upon us to the last. 
The circumstances of Ossian's old age and 
blindness, his surviving all his friends, and 
his relating their great exploits to Malvina, 
the spouse or unstress of his beloved son 
Oscar, furmah the finest poetical situations 
that fiipcy could devise for that tender 
patheticw which reigns in Osifian's poetry. 

On each of 'these poems there might be 
rooDi for separate observations^ with regard 
to the conduct and disposition of the inci- 
deata, as well as to the beauty of the de- 
acriptiona and sentiments. Carthon is a 
regular and highly-finished piece. The mam 
atory ia very properly introduced by Clas- 
samor'a relation of the adventure of his youth ; 
and this introduction is finely heightened by 
flngal's song of mourning over Moina; in 
which Ossian, ever fond of doing hoiiour 
to his father, has contrived to distingifish 
him for being an eminent poet as well as 
-waznor. Fingal's song upon this occasion, 
"when 'his thousand bards leaned forwards 
from their seats to hear the voice of the 
lung,' ia inferior to no passage in the whole 
bo<tt; and witii great Judgment put in hit 



mowth, as the seriousness, no lam than the 
sublimity of the strain, is peenliifriy suited 
to the hero's character. In Darthula are 
assembled ahnost all the tender images that 
can touch the heart of man; friendship, 
love, the affections of parents, sons, and 
brothers, the distress of the aged, and the 
unaviuling bravery of the young. The beau- 
tiful address to the moon, with w4iich the 
poem opens, and the transition firom theoee 
to the subject, most happily pr^are the 
mind for that train of affecting events that 
is to follow. The story is regular, drar' 
matic, interesting to the last He who can 
read it without emotion may congratulate 
himself^ if he pleases, upon being completely 
armed against sympathetic sorrow. As Fin- 
gal had no occasion of appearing in the 
action of this poem^ Osaian makes a very 
artful transition firom his narration, to what 
was passing in the halls of Selma. The 
sound heard there on t)ie strings of his 
harp, the concern which Fingal shows on 
heariiu; it, and the invocation of the ghosts 
of their fathers, to receive the heroes falling 
in a distant land, are introduced with great 
beauty of imagination to increase the so- 
lemnity, and to diverufy the scenery of the 
poem. ^ 

Carric-thura is full of the most sublime 
dignity; and has this advantage, of being 
more cheerful in the subject, and more happy 
in the catastrophe, than most of th% other 
poems: though tempered at the same time 
with episodes in that strain of tender me- 
lancholy which seems to have been the great 
delight of Ossian and the bards hi his age. 
Lathmoa is peculiarly distinguished by high 
generosity of sentiment. This is carried so 
ftur, particularly in the refusal of Gaul, on 
one side, to take the advantage of a sleeping 
foe; and of Lathmcta, on the other, to over- 
power by numbers tiie two young warriors, 
as to recall into one's mind the manners of 
chivalry; some resemblance to which may 
perhaps be suggested by other incidents in 
this collection of poems. Chivalry, however, 
took rise in an age and country too remote 
flcom those of Ossian, to admit the suspicion 
that the one could have borrowed any thing 
from the' ether. So far as chivahry had any 
real existence, the same military enthusiasm 
which gave birth to it in the feudal times, 
might, in the days of Ossian, that is, in the 
infancy of a 'rising state, through the ope- 
ration off the same cause, very naturiuly 
produce effects of the same kind on the 
minds and manners of men. So far as chi- 
valry was an ideal system, existiiig only in 
romance, it will not be thought surprising, 
when we reflect on the account before given 
of the Celtic bards, that this imaginary re- 
finement of heroic manners should be found 
among them, as much, at least, as among 
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the Troubadours, or strolling PlroTeK^ 
Bards, in the iOth or tlth century; whose 
songs, it is said, first gave rise to those 
romantic ideas of heroism which for so long 
a time enchanted Europe. Ossian's heroes 
have all the gallantry and generosity of th^se 
ftibubus knights, without thmr extravagance; 
and his love-sctees have native tenderness, 
without • any mixture of those forced and 
unnatural conceits which abound in t|ie old 
romances. The adventures related by our 
poet which resemble the most those of ro- 
mance, concern women who follow their 
lovers to war disguised in the armour of 
men; and these are so managed as to pro- 
duce, in the discovery, several of the most 
interesting situations; one beautiful instance 
of which may be seen in Carric-thura, an- 
other in Caithon and Cohnal. 

Oithona presents a situation of a di£Ee- 
rent nature. In the absence of her lover, 
Gaul, she had been carried off and ravuhed 
by Dunrommath. Graul discovers the place 
where she is kept concealed, and comes to 
revenge her. The meeting of the two lovers, 
the sentiments and the behaviour of Oithona 
on that occasion, are described with such 
tender and esquisite propriety, as does the 
greatest honour both to the heart and to 
the delicacy of our author; and would have 
been admired in any poet of the most re- 
fined age. The conduct of Croma must 
stdke ^Bvery reader as remarkably ju^cious 
and beautiful. We are to be prepared for 
the death of Malvina, which is related in 
the succeeding poem. She is therefore in- 
troduced ill person; *she has heard a voice 
in ber dream; she feels the fluttering of 
her soul ;' and in a most moving lamentation 
addressed to her betoved Oscar,- she sings 
her own death-song. Nothing could be cal- 
culated with more art toT soothe and comfort 
her than ^ the story which Ossian relates. 
In the young and brave Fovargormo, another 
Os<:ar is introduced; his praises are i^ung; 
and the happiness is set before her of those 
'who die in their youth, *wh^n their renown 
is around them; before the feeble behold 
ihem in the hall, and smile at their trem- 
bling hands.' 

But nowhere does Ossian's genius appear 
to greater advantage than in Berrathon, 
which is reckoned the conclusion of his 
songs , «The last sound of the voice of 
Cona.' 

Qaalis olor noto positaiiis liitore vitam, 
Ingemit, et niflestiB malcena ooncentibus auras 
Praaago qasritar veaientia funera cantu. 

The whole Jtrainof ideas is admirably suited 
to the mb| N t Si^ery thing is full of that 
invisible world, into which the aged bard 
believes himself now ready to enter. The 
airy hall of Flngal presents itself to his 



^ew; 'he aees the deud that shall ceccive 
his ghost; he beholds the mist that shall 
form his robe when he appears on his hiU;' 
and all the natural objects around Mm seem 
to carry the presages of death. ^ The thistle 
shakes its beard to the wind. The flower 
hapgs its ^ heavy head; it seems to say, I 
am covered with the drops of heaven ; the 
time of my departure is near, and' the blast 
that shfdl scatter my leaves.' Malvina's 
death is hinted to him in the most delicate 
manner by the son of Alpin. His lamen- 
tation over her, her apotheosis, or aseeot 
to the habitation of heroes, and the intro- 
duction to the story which fbUows from the 
mention which OssijBtn supposes the father 
of Malvina to make of him in the hall of 
Fingal, are all in the highest spirit of poetry* 
^And dost thou remember Ossian, O Toscar, 
son of Conloch? The battles of our youth 
were many; our swords went together to 
the field.' Nothing could be more proper 
than to end his songs with recording an 
exploit of the father of that Malvina, of 
whom his heart was now so full; and who, 
from first to last, had been such a fiiTourite 
object throughout ail hb poems. 

The scene of most of Ossian's poems is 
laid in Scotland, or in the coast of Ireland, 
opposite to the territories of FingaL When 
the scene is in Ireland, we perceive no 
change of manners fron^ those of Ossian's 
native country. For as Ireland was un- 
doubtedly peopled with Celtic tribes, tb« 
language, cnstoms, and religion of both 
nations were the same. They had been 
separated from one another, by migration) 
eniy a few generations, "as it should seem, 
before our poet's age^ and they still midih 
tained a close and frequent intercourse. Bat 
whefi the poet relates the expeditions of 
any of his heroes to the Scandinavian <:oast| 
or to the islands* of Orkney, which were 
then part of the Scandinavian territory, si 
he does in Carric-thura, Sul-malla of Luapa, 
and Cath-loda', the case is quite* altered. 
Those countries were inhabited by nations 
of the Teutonic descent, who, fn their man- 
ners and religious rites, differed widely from 
the Celtae^; and it* is curious and remarkable^ 
to find this difference dearly pointed out 
in the poems of Ossian. His descriptions 
bear the native marks of one who was 
present in the expeditions which he relates, 
and who describes what he had seen with 
his own eyes. No- sooner are we carried 
to LochHn, or the isfauids of Inistore, than 
we perceive we are in a foreign region. 
New ohfects be^ to appear. We meet 
every inthere with the stones and circles of 
Loda, that is, Odin, the great Scandinavian 
dmty. We meet ipnth the divinations and 
enchantments for wMoh it is well known 
those iiortheni -aitioM weihe eariy fiunous. 
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*- There, mized- 'with the murmiir of waters, 
rose the voice of aged meD, who called the 
focoi9 of night to lud them ia their war;' 
whilst the Caledonian chiefs, who assisted 
them 9 are described as standing at a db* 
tance, }ieedles8 of their rites. That ferocity 
of maaners which distinguished those na- 
tions also becomea conspicuons. In the com- 
bats of their chiefs there is a peculiar 
aavag^ness; even their women are bloody 
and fierce. The -spirit, and the very ideas 
of B/tmfir Liodbrog, thal^ northern scalder 
-whom 1 formeriy quoted, occur to us agaia 
*The hawks,' Ossian makes one of the Scaa- 
dinavian chiefa say, 'rush from all their 
windef. they are wont to trace my course. 
We rejoic^l three days above the dead, 
and eaUed fl^ hawka of heaven. They 
came firom all thdr winds, to feast on the 
foes of Amur.' 

Bismismng now the separate consideration 
of any of our author's works, I proceed to 
make some observations on his manner of 
writings under the general heads of De- 
acription. Imagery, and Sentiment. 

A poet of orig^al genius is always dis- 
tinguished by his talent for- description. A 
second-rate writer discerns nothing new or 
peculiar in the objects he means to describe. 
Ilis concep^ons of it are vague and loose; 
his ex;preflsions feeble; and of course the 
object is presented to us indistinctly, and 
thus through a- cloud. But a true poet 
makes us imag^e that we see it before our 
eyes; he catches the distinguishing features; 
he gives it the colours of life and reality; 
he places it in such a light that a painter 
could copy after him. This happy talent is 
chiefly owing to a lively ima^nation, which 
first receives a strong impression of the 
object; and then, by a proper selection of 
capital picturesque circumstances enqployed 
in describing it, transmits that impression 
in iU fall force to the imag^ations of others. 
Tliat Oasian possesses this descriptive power 
in a liigh degree, we have a clear prooi^ 
from the effect wUch his descriptions pro- 
duce upon the imaginations of those who 
Tead hun with any degree of attention or 
taate* Felv poets are more interesting. We 
ooatimct an intimate acquaintance with hi^ 
prindipal heroes. The characters, the man- 
ners, the face of the oountry, become fami- 
liar; we even think we could draw the 
figure of his ghost* In a word, whilst 
Tcaiiiiic him we are transported as into a 
new region, ^and dwell among his dbjects 
an if they were all real. 

It were easy to point out several instances 
of exquisite painting in the works of our 
aaihor. Such, fer instance, as the scenery 
with wliieh Temora epens, and the attitude 
in wliich Cairbar is there presented to us; 
the description of the young prince Cormac, 



in the same book; and the ruins of Bat- 
clutha, in Caitho. *I have seen the waUs 
of Balclutha, but the^ were desolate. The 
fire had resounded in the halls: and the 
voice of the people is heard no more. The 
stream of Clutha was removed from its 
place by the fall of the walls. The thistle 
shook there its lonely head: the moss 
whistied to the wind. The fox looked out 
from the windows; the rank grass of the 
wall waved round his head. Desolate is 
the dwelling of Moina; silence if in the 
house of her fathers'. Nothing also can 
be more natural and lively than the manner 
in which Carthon afterwards describes how 
the conflagration of his city affected him 
when a child: *Have I not seen the fiedlen 
Balclutha? And shall I feast writh Combal's 
son? Comhal! who threw his fire in the 
midst of my father's hall! I was youngs 
and knew not the cause why the virgins 
wept. The columns of smoke pleased aune 
eye, when they arose above my walls: I 
often looked back with gladness, when my 
friends fled above the hill.. But when the 
years of my youth came on , I beheld the 
moss of my fallen walls. My sigh arose 
with the morning; and my tears descended 
with night. Shall I not fight, I said to my 
soul, against the children of my foes ? And 
I will fight, O Bard! I feel the strength of 
my souL' In the same poem, the assembling 
of the chiefs round Fingal, who had been 
warned of some impending danger by the 
appearance of a prodigy, is described whh 
so many picturesque circumstances, that one 
imagines himself present in the assembly. 
*The king alone beheld the terrible sight, 
and he foresaw the death of his people. 
He came in rilence to his hall, and took 
his father's spear; the mail rattled on his 
breast The heroes rose around. They 
looked in silence on each other, marking 
the eyes of Fingal. TJiey saw the battie 
in his face. A thousand shields are placed 
at once on their arms^ and th^y drew a 
thousand swords. The hall of Selma brigh- 
tened around. The dang of arms ascends/ 
The gray dogs howl in thmr place. No 
word is among the mighty chiefs. Bach 
marked the eyes of the king; and haU*- 
assumed his spear.* 

It has been objected to Ossian, that his 
descriptions of military actions are imper^ 
feet, and much less ^versified by circum- 
stances than those of Homer. This is in 
some measure true. The amazing fertility 
of Homer's invention is nowhere so much 
displayed as in the incidents of his batties, 
and in the littie history-pieces he gives of 
the persons slain. Nor, indeed, with regard 
to the talent of description, can too much 
be said in praise of Homer. Every thing 
is alive in his writings. The colours with 
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vvMch he paints are those of nature. Bat 
Osrian's genius was of a different kind 
from Homer's. It led him to harry towards 
grand objects, rather than to amuse himself 
with partioukrs of less importance. He 
could dwell on the death of a faTourite 
hero; but that of a private man seldom 
stopped his rapid course. Homer's genius 
was more comprehensive than Ossian's. It 
indaded a wider circle of objects; and could 
work up an incident into description. Os- 
sian's was more limited; but the region 
within which it chiefly exerted itself, was 
the highest of all, the region of the pathetic 
and sublime. 

We must not imagine, however, that Os- 
sian's battles consist oidy of general indis- 
tinct description. Such beautiful incidents 
are sometimes introduced, and the circum- 
stances of the persons slain so much diver- 
sified,' as show that he could have embel- 
lished his military scenes with an abundant 
variety of particulars, if his genius had led 
lum to dwell upon them. 'One man is 
stretched in the dust of his native land; he 
fell, where often he had spread the feast, 
and often raised the voice of the harp.' 
The maid of Inistore is introduced, in a 
moving apostrophe, as weeping for another; 
and a third, 'as rolled in the dust he lifted 
his faint eyes to the king,' is remembered 
and mourned by Fingal as the friend of 
Agandecca. The blood pouring from the 
wound of one who was slain by night, is 
heard 'hisMUg on the half-extinguished oak,' 
which had been kindled for giviqg light. 
Another, climbing a tree to escape from 
his foe, is pierced by his spear from behind; 
'shrieking, panting he fell; whilst moss and 
withered branches pursue his fall, and strew 
the blue arms of Gaul.' Never was a finer 
picture drawn »of the ardour of two youthfiil 
warriors than the following: 'I saw Gaul 
in his armour, and my soul was onixed with 
his; for the fire of the battle was in his 
eyes; he looked to the foe with joy. We 
spoke the words of friendship in secret; 
xand the lightning of our swords poured 
together. We drew them behind the wood, 
and tried the strength of our arms on the 
empty air.' 

Ossian is always concise in his desonp- 
tions, which adds mach to their beauty and 
force. For it is a great mistake to ima- 
gine, that a crowd of particulars, or a very 
loll and extended style, is of advantage to 
description. On the contrary, such a dif- 
lase manner for the most part weakens it. 
Anyone redundant circumstance is a nuisance. 
It encumbers and loads the fancy, and ren- 
ders the main im&^e indistinct. 'Obstat,' as 
Quintilian says with regard to style, 'quic- 
quid non adjuvat.' To be condse in de- 
scription, is one thing i and to be general,' 



it another. No description th^t rest» In 
generals can possibly be good; it can convey 
no lively idea; for it is of particulars only 
that we have a distinct conception. Bat, 
at the same time, no strong imagination 
dwells long upon any one particular, or 
heaps together a mass of trivial ones. By 
the happy choice of some one, or of a few 
that are the most striking, it presents the 
image more complete, shows as more at one 

S lance than a feeble imaffination is able to 
o , by taming iU object ^ound and round 
into a variety of lights. Tacitoa is of all 
prose writers the most concise. He has 
even a degree of abruptness resembling oor 
author: yet no writer is more eminent for 
lively description. When Fingal, after having 
conquered the haughty Swaran, proposes to 
dismiss him with honour: ' Raiee to-morrow 
thy white sails to the wind, then brother 
of Agandecca!' he conveys, by thus ad- 
dressing his enemy, a stronger improasion 
of the emotions then passing within his 
mind, than if whole paragraphs had been 
spent in describing the conflict between 
resentment against Swaran and the tender 
remembrance of his ancient love. No am- 
plification is needed to give os the most 
full idea of a hardy veteran , after the; few 
following words: 'His shield is marked with 
the strokes of battle; his red eye despises 
danger.' When Oscar, left alone, was sur- 
rounded by foes, 'he stood,' it is said, 
'growing in his place, like the flood of the 
narrow vale;' a happy representation of 
one^ who, by daring intrepidity in the niid«t 
of danger, seems to increase in his ap- 
pearance, and becomes more formidable every 
moment, like the sudden rising of the tor- 
rent hemmed in by the valley. And a "whole 
crowd of ideas, concerning the circumstances 
of domestic sorrow, occasio/ied Iby a young 
warrior's first going forth to battie, is ponred 
upon the mind by these words : * Calmar 
leaned on his father's spear; that spear 
which he brought from Lara's hall, ipvhen 
the soul of his mother was sad*' 

The conciseness of Ossian's des^ptions 
is the more proper on account of lus sab- 
jects. Descriptions of gay and smiling scenes 
jpay, without any disadvantage, be ampli- 
fied, and prolonged. Force is not the pre- 
dominant quality expected in these. The 
description may be weakened by bdng dif- 
fuse, yet, notwithstanding, may be beantiful 
still: whereas, with respect to grand, solemn, 
and pathetic subjects, which are Ossian's 
chief field, the case is very different. In 
these, energy is above all things required. 
The imagination must be seiz^ at onc^ 
or not at all; and is far more deeply im- 
pressed by one strong and ardent image, 
than by the anxioos minuteness of labonred 
illustration. 
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Bat Onian*8 geniiu, though chiefly turned 
towards the soblime and pathetic, was not 
confined to it. In subjects also of grace 
and delicacy, he discovers the hand of a 
master. Take for an example the following 
elegant description of Agandecca, wherein 
the tenderness of Tibullus seems united with 
the majesty of Virgil. \The daughter of] 
the snorw overheard, and left the hall of her 
secret aSgh. She came in all her beauty; 
like the moon from the cloud of the east. 
LoTciiness was around her as light. Her 
step was like the music of songs. She saw 
the yoQth and loved him. He was the 
stolen sigh of her soul. Her blue eyes roll- 
ed on him in secret; and she blessed the 
chief of fifofven.^ Several other instances 
might be produced of the feelings of love 
and finendsbip paiated by our author with 
a most natural and happy .delicacy. 

The mmplicity of Ossian's manner adds 
great beauty to his descriptions, and indeed 
to his whole poetcy. We meet with no 
affected ornaments ; no forced refinement ; 
no marks either in style or ^thought of a 
studied endeavoar to shine or sparkle. Os- 
sian appears every where to be prompted 
by his feelkigs; and to speak from the 
abundance of his heart. I remember no more 
than one instance of what can be called a 
quaint thought in this whole .collection of 
hiB works. It is in the first book of Fingal, 
where, from the tombs of two lovers, two 
lonely yews are mentioned to have sphing, 
* whose branches wished to meet on high.' 
Tins sympathy of the trees with the lovers, 
may be reckoned to border on an Italian 
conc^t; and it is somewhat curious to find 
this single instance of that sort of wit in 
our Celtic poetry. 

The *joy of grief is one of Osnan's re- 
markable expressions, several times repeated. 
If any one shall think that it needs to be 
justified by a precedent, he may find it 
twice used by Homer: in the Iliad, when 
Achilles is visited by the ghost of Patroclus ; 
and in the Odyssey, when Ulysses meets 
his mother in the shades. On both these 
occasions, the heroes, melted with tenderness, 
lament their not having it in their power 
to throw their arms round the ghost, 'that 



a clear idea of that gratification which a 
virtuous heart often feels in the indulgence 
of a tender melancholy. Ossian makes a 
very proper distinction between this grati- 
fication and the destructive effect of over- 
powering grief. * There is a joy in grief 



we might,* say they, Hn mutual embrace, jMhong objects, by a sprightly imagination, 
enjoy the delight of griei' "PThe relation of actual similitude, or likeness 

Kqv€qoTo xiTttQntafiead^a yooio. 

But, in truth, the expression stands in 
need of no defence from authority; for it is 
a natural and just expression; and conveys 



wh^n peace dwells in the breasts of the^ 
sad. But sorrow wastes the mournful, O 
daughter ofToscar, and their days are few.* 
To 'give the joy of grief,' generally signifies 
to raise the strain of soft and grave music; 
and finely, characterises the taste of Ossian's 
age and country. In those days, when the 
songs of bards were the great delight of 
heroes, the tragic muse was held in chief 
honour: gallant actions, and virtuous suf- 
ferings, were the chosen theme; preferably 
to that light ind trifling strain ofj poetry 
and music, which promotes light and trifling 
manners, and serves to emasculate the mind, 
' Strike the harp in my hall,' said tiie great 
Fingal, in the midst of youth and victory; 
'strike the harp in my hall, and let Fingal 
hear the song. Pleasaut is the jqy of grief! 
It is like the shower of spring, when it 
softens the branch of the oak; and the 
young leaf lifts its green head. Sing on, O 
bards! To-morrow we lift the sail.' 

Personal epithets have been much used 
by all the poets of the most ancient ages: 
and when well chosen, not general and 
unmeaning, they contribute not a littie to 
render the styl^ descriptive and animated. 
Besides epithets founded on bodily dis- 
tinctions, akin to many of Homer's, we find 
in Ossian several which are remarkably 
beautiful and poetical. Such as, Oscar ot 
the future fights, Fingal of the mildest look, 
Carril of other times, the mildly-blushing 
Evirallin; Bragela, the lonely sunbeam of 
Dnnscaich; a Culdee, the son of the secret 
cell. 

But of all the ornaihents employed in 
descriptive poetry, comparisons or similles 
are the most splendid. These chiefly form' 
what is called the imagery of a poem; and 
as they abound so much in the works of 
Ossian, and are commonly among ^the fa- 
vourite passages of all poets, it may be 
expected that I should be somewhat parti- 
cular in my remarks upon them. 

A poetical simile always supposes two 
objects brought together, between which 
there is some near relation or connexion in 
the fancy. What that relation ought to be, 
cannot be precisely defined. For various, 
aln^Dst numberless, are the analogies formed 



of appearance, is far from being the only 
foundation of poetical comparison. Some- 
times a resemblance in the effect produced 
by two objects, is made the connecting 
principle: sometimes a resemblance in one 
distinguishing property or circumstance. Very 
often two objects are brought together in 
a simile, though they resemble one another, 
strictiy speaking, in nothing, only because 
they raise in the mind a train of similar, 
I and what may be called concordant) ideas; 
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•o that the remembrance 6f the one, when 
recalled, aeryef to qdcken aod heightea the 
impresdon made by the other. Thas, to 
^▼e an instance from our poet, the plea- 
aore with which an old man looks baci^ on 
the exploits of his youth, has certainly no 
direct resemblance to the beauty of a fine 
eyening; farther than that both agree in 
produang a certun cakn, placid joy. Yet 
Ossian has founded upon this, one of the 
most beautiful comparisons that is to be 
met with in any poet. ^Wilt thou not 
listen, son of the rock, to the song of Os- 
sian? My soul is full of other times; the 
joy of my you^ returns. Thus the sun 
appears in the west, after the steps of his 
brightness have moyed behind a storm. The 
green hills lift their dewy heads. The blue 
streams rejoice in the yale. The aged hero 
comes forth on his staff; and his gray hair 
glitters in the beam.' Never was there a 
finer group of objects. It raises a strong 
conception of the old man's joy and elation 
of heart, by displaying a scene which pro- 
duces in every spectator a corresponding 
train of pleasing emotions; the declining 
sun looking forth in his brightness after a 
storm; the cheerful face of all nature; and 
the still life finely animated by the circum- 
stance of the aged hero, with his staff and 
hi^ gray locks; a circumstance both extreme- 
ly picturesque in itself, and peculiarly 
suited to the main object of the comparison. 
Such analogies and associations of ideas as 
these, are highly pleasing to the fancy. 
They ^ve opportunity for introducing many 
a fine poetical picture. They diversify the 
scene; they aggrandise the subject; they 
keep the imagination awake and sprightly. 
For as the judgment is principally exer- 
cised in distinguishing objects, and remarking 
the ^fferences among those . which seem 
alike; bo the highest amusement of the 
imagination is to trace likenesses and agree- 
ments among those which seem different. 

The principal rules which respect poe- 
dcal comparisons are, that they be intro- 
duced on proper occasions, when the mind 
is disposed to relish them; and not in the 
midst of some severe and agitating passion, 
which cannot admit this play of fancy ; that 
they be founded on a resemblance neither 
too near and obvious, so as to give little 
amusement to the imagination in tracing it, 
nor too faint and remote, so as to be ap- 
prehended with difficulty; that they serve 
either to illustrate the principal object, and 
to render the conception of it more clear 
and distinct; or, at least, to heighten and 
ttnbellish it, by a suitable association of 
images. 

Every country has a scenery peculiar to 
itself; and the imagery of a good poet will 
exhibit it. For as he copies after nature. 



hfa allusionB will of course be taken from 
these object! which he sees around him, 
and which have often struck his fancy. For 
this reason, in order to judge of tiie pro- 
priety of poetical imagery, we ought to be, 
in some measure, acquainted with the na- 
tural history of the country whefe the scene 
hof the poem is laid. The introducdon of 
foreign images betrays a poet^ copying not 
firom nature, but from other writers^ Hence 
so many lions, and tigers, and eagles, 
and serpents, which we meet with in the 
similes of modern poets ; as if these animak 
had acquired some right to a place in poe- 
tical comparisons for ever, because employed 
by ancient authors. They employed them 
with propriety, as objects generally known 
in their country; but they are absurdly 
used for illustration by us, who know them 
only at second-hand, or by description. To 
most readers of modern poetry, it were 
more to the purpose to describe lions or 
tigers by irfmiies taken from men, than to 
compare men to lions. Ossian is very cor- 
rect in this particular. His imagery is, 
without exception, copied fin>m that face of 
nature which he saw before his eyes; and 
by consequence may be expected to be live- 
ly. We meet with no Grecian or Italian 
scenei^; but with the mists, and douds, 
and storms, of a northern meuntldnous 
region. 

No poet abounds more in dmiles than 
Ossian. There are in this collection as 
many, at least, as in the whole Iliad and 
Odyssey of Homer. I am indeed inclined 
to think, that the works of both poets are 
too much crowded with them. Similes are 
sparkling ornaments; and, like all ttungs 
that sparkle, are apt to dazzle and tire us 
by their lustre. But if Ossian's nmiles be 
too frequent, they have this advantage, of 
being commonly shorter than Homer's ; they 
interrupt his narration less ; he just glances 
aside to some resembling object, and in- 
stantly returns to his former track. Homer's 
similes include a wider range of objects: 
but, in return, Ossiati's are, without ex- 
ception, taken from objects of dignity, which 
cannot be said for all those which Homer 
employs. The sun, the moon, and the stars, 
clouds and meteors, lightning and thunder, 
seas and whales, rivers, torrents, winds, 
ice, rain, snow, dews, mist, fire and smoke, 
trees and forests, heath and grass and 
flowers, rocks and mountains, music and 
songs, light and darkness, spirits and ghosts; 
these form the circle within which Ossian's 
comparisons generally run. Some, not many, 
are taken firom birds and beasts ; as eagles, 
sea-fowl, the horse, the deer, and the mowi- 
tain bee; and a very few from such ope- 
rations of art as were then known. Homer 
has diversified his imagery by many more 
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aUndooB to the aoimal world; to UonSy bq|ls» 
^oaU, beids* of cattle, serpeuts, insects; 
ai|d to the larious occopations of rural and 
pairtoral life. Oasian's defect, in this article, 
is pkinly owing to the deaert nnctiltiTated 
state of bia connCry, which suggested to 
Mjn few images beyond .natural inanimate 
objects. In their rudest form. The birds 
and aninals of tbe coontry were probably 
not mmerofis; and his acquaintance with 
them was alender, as they were little sub- 
jected to the uses of man. 

The great objection made to Ossian's 
imagery, is its uniformity, and the- too fre- 
quent nqgetition of tbe same comparison. 
In a wem so thick-sown with similes, one 
eould not l>at expect to find images of the 
•aae Idnd sometimes suggested to the poet 
by HBseabliBg objects; especially to a poet 
like CMaa, who wrote from the immediate 
im^^iikie of poetical enthusiasm, and without 
much privation of stody or labour. Fer- 
tile as Homer's imagination is acknowledged 
to be, who does not know how often his 
lions, and bulls, and flocks of sheep, recur 
with little or no yariation? nay, sometimes 
IB the Tory same words? The objection 
made to Ossian is, however, founded, in a 
great measure, upon a mistake. It has 
been supposed by inattentive readers, that 
wherever the moon, the cloud, or the thunder, 
retnras in a shniie, it is the same simile, 
and the same moon, or cloud, or thunder, 
which they had met with a few pages be- 
fore. Whereas very often the simUes are 
widdy different. The object, whence they 
are taken, is indeed in substance tbe same ; 
but the image is new; for the appearance 
of the object is changed; it is presented to 
the fancy in another attitude; and clothed 
with new circumstances, to make it suit the 
differeot illustration for which it is em- 
ployed. In this lies Ossian's great art; in 
so happily yarying the form of the few na- 
tural appearances with which he was ac** 
quainted, as to make them correspond to a 
great many different objects. 

Let as take for one instance the moon, 
whioii is very frequently introduced in his 
€»>mpaiisens ; as in northern climates j whei^e 
the nights are long, the moon is a greater 
object ^ attention than in the climate of 
Homer; and let n» view how much our 
poet has diversified, its appearance. The 
ahield olf a warrior is like 'the darkened 
moon when it moves a dun drcle through 
the beaveas.' Tbe face of a ghost, wan 
and pale, is like *the beam of the setting 
moon.' And a different appearance of a 
g;host, thia and indistinct, is like Hhe new 
moon seen through the gathered mist, when 
the sky pomra down its flaky snow, and the 
world is silent and dark;' or, in a different 
form atiU, ia like Hhe watery beam of the 



I moon , when it mshea firom between two 
clouds, and tbe midnight ahower ia on the 
field.' A very opposite use is« made of the 
moon In the description of Agandecca : *fihe 
came in all her beauty, like the moon from 
the cloud of the east.' Hope, succeeded 
by disappointment, is *joy rising on her 
face, and aorrow returning again, like a 
thin cloud on the moon.' But when Swaran, 
after his defeat, is cheered by Fingal'a 
geqeroslty, 'his face brightened like the foil 
moon of heaven, when the donds vanish 
away, and leave her calm and broad in the 
midst of the sky.' Venvela is 'bright as 
the moon when it trembles o'er the western 
wave;' but the soul of the guilty Utbal ia 
'dark as the troubled face of the moo% 
when it foretels the storm.' And by a very 
fiaacifiil and uncoounon allusion, it is said 
of Cormac, who was to die in bis eariy 
years, 'Nor long shalt thou lift thtf spear, 
mildly shining beam of youth ! Death stands 
dim behind thee, like the darkened half of 
the moon behind its ^growing light.* 

Another Instance of the same natore may 
be taken from mist, which, as being a very 
faouHar appearance in the country of Os- 
sian, he applies to a variety of purposes, 
and pursues through a great many forms. 
Sometimes, which one would hardly expect, 
he employs it to heighten the appearance* 
of a beautiful object. The hair of Moma 
is 'like tbe mist of Cromla, when it ends 
en the rock, and shines to the beam of the 
west.' — > 'The song comes with its music 
to melt aiKl please the ear. It is like soft 
mist, that rising from a lake pours on th^ 
silent vale. The green flowers are filled 
with dew. Tbe sun returns in its strength, 
and the mist is gone.' But, for the most 
part, mist is employed as a similitude of 
some disagreeable or terrible object. 'The 
soul of Nathos was sad, like the sun in 
the day of mist, when his face is watery 
and dim.' 'The darkness of old age comes 
like the mist of the desert.' The face of a 
ghost is 'pale as the mist of Cromla.' 'The 
gloom of battle is rolled along as mist that 
is poured on the valley, when storms invade* 
the silent sunshine of heaven.' Fame, sud-. 
denly departing, is likened to 'mist that 
flies away before the rui(tling wind of the 
vale.' A ghost, slowly vanishing, to 'mist 
that melts by degrees on the sunny hill.' 
Curbar, after his treacherous assassination 
of Oscar, is compared to a pestilential fog. 
'I love a foe like Cathmor,' says Fingal; 
'his soul is great; his arm is strong; his 
battles are full of fame. But the little soul 
is 19ce a vapour that hovers round the 
marshy lake. It never rises on the green 
hill, lest the wind meet it there. Its dwell- 
ing is in the cave; and it sends forth the 
dart of death.' This is a simile Wghly 
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finUhed. Bat there b another which, is 
atill mcnre Btriking, founded ako on mitt, in 
the fourtii book of Temora. Two facdoos 
duefo aie contending; Cathmor^ the king, 
interpose!, rebakes, and silences them. The 
poet intends to give ni^ the highest idea of 
Cathmor's superiority; and most effectually 
accomplishes his intention by the following 
happy image. ^They sank from the lung on 
either side, Hke two columns of morning 
odst, when the sun rises between them, on 
his eiittering rocks. Dark is their rolling 
on either side; eaeh towards its reedy pool.' 
These instances may sufficiently show with 
what richness of imagination Ossian's com- 
parisons abound, and, at the same time, 
ivith what propriety of judgment they are 
employed. If Ids field was narrow, it must 
be admitted to have been as well cultivated 
as its extent would allow. 

As it is usual to judge of poets from a 
eomparison of tiieir sinules more than of 
other passages, it will perhaps be agreeable 
to the reader, to see how Homer and Os- 
maa haire conducted some images of the 
Muae kind. This might, be shown in many 
instances. For as the great objects of na- 
ture are common to the poets of all nations, 
and make the general storehouse of all ima- 

> gery , the groundwork of their comparisons 
must of course be frequently the same. I 
shaQ select only a few of the moat con- 
riderabie from both poets. Mr. Pope's trans- 
lation of Homer can be of no use to us 
here. The parallel is altogether unfair 
between prose and the imposing harmony 
of flowing numbers. It is only by viewing 
Homer in the sim]^licity of a prose trans- 
lation, that we can form any comparison 
between the two bards. 

The shock of two encoimtdnng armies, 
ihe noise and the tumult of battle, afford 

' one of the most grand and awful subjects 
of description; on which all epic poets have 
exerted their strength. Let us first hear 
Homer. The following description is a fa- 
Tourite one, for we find it twice repeated 

* in the same words *. *When now the con- 
flicting hosts joined in the field of battle, 
then were mutually opposed shields, and 
swords, and the strength of armed men. 
The bossy - bucklers were dashed against 
each other. The universal tumult rose. 
There were mingled the triumphant shouts 
and the dying groans of the victors and 
the vanquished. The earth streamed with* 
blood. As when winter torrents, rushing 
from the mountains, pour into a narrow 
valley their violent waters. They issue from 
a thousand springs, and mix in the hollowed 
channel. The disiant shepherd hears on 
the mountain their roar from afar. Such 

* Uiad fv. 46} and Iliad viii. 60. 



was the t«eror and the shottt of tte ^n-, 
gaging armies.' In another passage, the 
poet, much in the manner of JOsmao , heaps 
simile on simile, to express the yastness of 
the idea with which his imagination seems 
to labour, ^With a mighty shout the hosts 
engage. Not so loud roars the wave of 
ocean, when driven agunst the shore, by 
the whole force of the boisterous north; 
not so loud in the woods of tiie mountain, 
the noise of the flame, when rising in its 
fury to consume the forest ;> not so load the 
wind among the lofty oaks, when the wrath 
of the storm rages; as was the clamour of 
the Greeks and Trojans, when, roaring ter- 
ribly, they rushed against each other ^.' 

To these descriptions aiid similes, we 
may oppose the following from Ossian, and 
leave the reader to judge between them. 
He vrill find images of 3ke same kind em- 
ployed, commonly less extended, but thrown 
forth with a glowing rapidity which cha- 
racterises our poet.> ^As autumn's dark 
storms pour from two echoing hills, towards 
each other approached the heroes. A^ two 
dark streams from high rocks meet and mix^ 
and roar on the plain; loud, rough, and 
dark in battle, meet Lochlin and IiusfaiL 
Chief mixed his strokes with chief, and 
man with man. Steel clanging, sounded on 
steel. Helmets are cleft on high; blood 
bursts and smokes around. — As the troubled 
noise of the ocean, when roll the waves on 
high; as the last peal of the thunder of 
heaven, such is the noise of battle.' — ^As 
roll a thousand waves to the rock, so Svva- 
ran's host came on; as meets a rock a 
thousand waves, so Inisfail met Swaran. 
Death raises all his voices around', and 
mixes with the sound of shields. — The 
field echoes from wing to wing, as a hundred 
hammers that rise by turns on the red son 
of the furnace.' — 'As a hundred winds on 
Morven; as the streams of a hundred hills; 
as clouds fly successive over heaven; or as 
the dark ocean assaults the shore of the 
desert; so roaring, so vast, so terrible, the 
armies mixed on Lena's echoing heath.' In 
several of these images there is a remark- 
able similarity to Homer's; but what fol- 
lows is superior to any comparison that 
Homer uses on this subject. *The groan 
of the people spread over the hills; it was 
like the thunder of night, when the doud 
bursts on Cona; and a thousand ghosts 
shriek at once on the hoMow wind.' Never 
was an image of more awful sublimity em- 
ployed to heighten the terror of battle. 
. Both poets compare the appearance of 
an army approaching, to the gathering of 
dark' clouds. *As when a diephe^d,' says 
Homer, 'beholds from the rode a clond 
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botoo tkiof the aeft by the western wind; 
bUck M pitch it appears from afar sailing 
.over ike ocean, and carrying the dreadfd 
storm. He shrinks at the sight, and drives 
his flock into the cavet such, under Hie 
Ajaoes, moved on, the dark, the thickened 
phalanx to the war V *- ^They eame,' 
says Ossian, 'over the desert like stormy 
clouds, when the winds roll them over the 
heath; their edges are tinged with lightning; 
and the edioing groves foresee the storm.* 
The edges of the dond tinged with light- 
ning is a sublime idea; but the shepherd 
and lus flock render Homer's simile more 
picteresque. This is frequently the diffe- 
rence befween the two poets. Ossian gives 
no more than the main image, strong and 
full: Homer adds circumstances and appen- 
dageS) which amuse the fancy by enlivening 
the scenery. 

Homer compares the regular appearance 
of an army, to * clouds that are settled on 
the mountaiatop in tile day of calmness, 
y^hea the strength olthe north wind sleeps **.'' 
Ossian, with full as much propriety, com- 
pares the appearance of a disordered army, 
to ^ the mountain cloud, when the blast hath 
entered its womb^ and scatters the curling 
glloom on every side.' Ossian's clouds a»* 
sume a great many forma; and, as we might 
expect from his climate, are a fertile source 
of imagery to him. ' The warriors followed 
their chiefs, like the gathering of the rainy 
clouds 9 behind the red meteors of heaven.' 
An armyreitreating without coming to action, 
is likened to * clouds that, having long threa- 
tened rain, retire slowly behind the hills.' 
The picture of Oithona, after she had de- 
termined to die, is lively and delicate. * Her 
soul was resolved, and the tear was dried 
from her wildly-looking eye. A troubled 
joy rose on her mind, like the red path of 
the lightning on a stormy cloud.' The image 
also of the gloomy Cairbar, meditating, in 
silence, the assassination of Oscar, until the 
moment came when his designs were ripe 
for execution, is extremely noble, and com- 
plete in all its parts. 'Cairbar heard their 
words in silence, like the cloud of a shower; 
it stands dark on Cromla, till the lightning 
bursts its nde. The valley gleams with 
red light; the spirits of the storm rejoice. 
So stood the silent king of Temora; at 
length his, words are heard.' 

Homer's comparison of Achilles to the 
dog-star is very sublime. 'Priam beheld 
him rushing along the plain, shining in his 
armour, like the star of autumn : bright are 
its beams, distinguished amidst the multl- 
tade of etars in &e dark hour of night. It 
rises in its splendour; but its splendour is 

* Iliad iv. 276. 
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frUai; betokemng to miserable men the de- 
stroying heaf^.* The first appearance of 
Flneal is, in like manner, compared by 
Ossian to a star or meteor. 'Fingal, taU 
in his ship , stretched his bright huce be- 
fore him. Terrible was the gleam of his 
steel ; it was like the green meteor of deatli, 
sitting in the heath of Maimer » when the 
traveUer is alone, and the broad moon is 
darkened in heaven.' The hero's appearance 
in Homer is more magnificent; in Ossian, 
more terrible. 

A tree cut down, or overthrown by a 
storm, is a similitude frequent among poets 
for describing the fall of a warrior in battle. 
Homer employs it often. But the most 
beautiful, by far, of his comparisons, founded 
on this objsct, indeed one of the most beau- 
tiful in the whole Iliad, is that on the death 
of Buphorbus. 'As the young and verdant 
olive, which a man hath reared with care 
in a lonely field, where the springs of water 
bubble around \t^ it is frdr and nourbhing ; 
it is fanned by the breath of all the winds, 
and loaded wHh white blossoms; when the 
sudden blast of a whirlwind descending, 
roots it out from its bed, and stretches it 
on the dust"*"^.' To this, elegant as it is, 
we may oppose the following simile of Os- 
sian's, relating to the death of the three, 
sons of Usnoth. 'Th^ fell, like three 
young oaks which stood alone on the hilL 
The traveller saw the lovely trees , and 
wondered how they grew so lonely. The 
^bkst of the desert came by night, and laid 
f their green heads low. N«tt day he re- 
turned; but they were withered, and the 
heath was bare.' Malvina's allusion to the 
same object, in her lamentation over Oscar, 
is so exquisitely tender, that I cannot for- 
bear giving it a piaffe also. 'I was a lovely 
tree in thy presence, Oscar! with all my 
branches round me. But thy death came, 
like a blast from the desert, and laid my 
green head low. The spring returned with 
its showers; but no leaf of mine arose.' 
Several of Ossian's similes, taken from trees, 
are remarkably beautiful and diversified with 
well-chosen circumstances ; such as that upon 
the death of Ryno and Oria: 'They have 
fallen like the oak of the desert; vihtn it 
lies across a stream , and withers . in the 
wind of the mountains.' Or that which 
Ossian applies to himself: 'I, like an andent 
oak in Morven, n^oulder alone in my place; 
the blast bath lopped my branches away; 
and I tremble at the winds of the north.' 

As Homer exalts his heroes by comparing 
them to gods, Ossian makes the same use 
of comparisons taken from spirits and ghosts. 
'Swaran roared in battle, like the shrill 
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flpirit of a stonn thai dti din oo the elMids 
0^ Gormal, and eirioys the death of the 
miuiaer/ His people gathered round Br- 
ragon, 'li|:e storms around the ghost of 
mght, when he calls th«m from the top of 
Morven, and prepares to ponr them on the 
land of the stranger.' -* 'They fell before 
my SOB, like groTos on the desert, when an 
angry ghost rushes through night, and takes 
their green heads in his hand.' In luch 
images Ossian appears in his strength; for 
very seldom have supematutal beings been 
painted with' so much sublimity ^ and such 
ibrce of imagination, as by this poet Eyen 
Homer, great as he i)i, must yield to him 
in similes formed upon these. Take, for 
instance, the followiog, which is the most 
remarkable of this kind in the Iliad. ' Me*- 
riones followed Idomeneus to battle, like 
Mars, the destroyer of men, when he rushes 
to war. Terror, his beloved son, strong 
and fierce, attends him; who fills with dis- 
may the most TaUant hero. They come 
from Thrace, armed against the Bphyrians 
mad Phlegyans; nor do th^ regard the 
prayers of either; but dispose of success at 
their wiH *.' The idea here is undoubtedly 
noble: but observe what a figure Ossian 
aets before the astonished imagination, and 
with what sublimely-terrible circumstances 
he has heightened it. 'He rushed in the 
sound of his arms, like the dreadful spirit 
4>f Loda, when he comes m the roar of a 
thousand storms, and scatters battles fronf 
his eyes. He sits on a cloud over Lochlin's 
seas. His mighty hand is on bis sword. 
The wind lifts his flaming locks. So ter- 
rible was Cuthullin in the day of his fame/ 
Homer's comparisons rebte chiefly to mar- 
tial subjects, to the appearances and motions 
of armies, the engagement and death of 
heroes, and the various incidents of war. 
In Ossian we find a greater variety of other 
subjects illustrated by similes; particularly 
the songs of bards , the beauty of women, 
the different circumstances of old age, sor- 
row, and private distress ; which give occa- 
sion to much beautiful imagery. What, for 
instance, can be more delicate and moving, 
than the following simile of Oithona's, in 
her lamentation over the dishonour she had 
suffered? * Chief of Strumon,' replied the 
sighing maid, 'why didst thou come over 
the dark-blue wave to Nuath's mournful 
daughter? Why did not I pass away in 
secret, like the flower of the rock, that 
lifts its fair head unseen, and strews its 
withered leaves on the blast?' The music 
Of bards, a favourite object with Ossian, is 
illustrated by a variety of the most beautiful 
appearances that are to be found in nature. 
It is compared to the calm shower of spring; 
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te the dews of the morning on the hill of 
roes; to the faee of the blue and sUll lake. 
Two sindles on this subject I shall quote, 
because they would do honour to any of 
the most celebrated ckssios. The one ia: 
*8it thoa oa the heath, O bard! and let oi 
hear thy voice; it is plea^nt as the gale 
of the spring that sighs on the hunter's ear, 
when he wakens from ^reams of joy, and 
has heard the music of tbe spirits of the 
hilL' The other contains a short, bttt ex- 
quisitely tender image, acoompamed with 
the finest poetical pefnUng. *The music of 
Carril was like the memory of joys tbit 
are past, pleasant, and mournful to the soul. 
The ghost of departed bards heard it from 
Slimora's side. Soft sounds spread along 
the wood; and the silent valleys of night 
rejoice.' What a figure would such ima- 
gery and such scenery have made, had 
they been presented to us adorned with 
the sweetness and harmony of the Virgiliaa 
numbers! 

I have chosen all along to compare Os- 
sian *with Homer, rather than Vir{pl, for 
an obvious reason. There is a much nearer 
correspondence between the times andoao- 
ners of the two former poets. Both wrote 
in an eariy period of society; both are ori- 
ginals; both are distinguished by simplicity^ 
sublimity, and fire. The correct elegance 
of Virgil, his artful imitation of Homer, tbe 
Roman stateliness which he every where 
maintains, admit no parallel with the abmpt 
boldness, and enthusiastic warmth, of the 
Celtic bard. In one article indeed there is 
a resemblance. Virgil is more tender than 
Homer; and thereby agrees more with Os- 
sian; with this difference, that the feefing* 
of the one are more gentle and polished, 
those of the other more strong ; the tender- 
ness of Virgil softens, that of Ossian dis- 
solves and overcomes the heart. 

A resemblance may b.e sometimes obsenred 
between Ossian's comparisons, and those 
employed by the sacred writers. They 
abound mucb in this figure, and they use it 
with the utmost propriety. Tbe imagery 
of Scripture exhibits a soil and climate al- 
together different from those of Ossian: a 
warmer country, a more smiling face of 
nature , the arts of agriculture and of rural 
life much farther advanced. The wine-press, 
and the threshing-floor, are often presented 
to us, the cedar and the palm-tree, the 
fragriuice of perfumes , the voice of the 
turtle, and the beds of lilies. The similes 
are, like Ossian's, generally short, touching 
on one point of resemblance, rather than 
spread out into little episodes. In the fol-* 
lowing example may be perceived what 
inexpressible grandeur poetry receives front 
the intervention of the Deity. 'The nations 
shall rush like the rushings of inany waters; 
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twt Crod Aal& nMke th^, and they ^llaU 
fly lar oH^ and shall be chased as the chaff 
of the mountains before the wind, and like 
the dotvn of the thistle before the whirl- 
wind ♦.' 

Besides fbrmal eoBpaiisons, the poetry 
of Osaian is embeHbbed with many beautl- 
fol metaphors : such as that remarkably fine 
one appHed to Dengala: *She was covered 
with the light of beauty; but her heart 
was the bouse of pride.* This mode of 
expression, which suppresses the mark of 
comparison, and substituted a figured de- 
scription in room of the object described, 
is a great eniivener of style. It denotes 
that glow and rapidity of fancy, which, 
without pausiog to form a regular simile, 
paints the object at one stroke. *Thou art 
to me the beam of the east, rising in a 
land unknown.' 'In peace, thou art the 
gale of spring; in war, the mountain storm.' 
'Pleasant be thy rest, O lovely beam! soon 
hast thou set on our bills! The stops of 
thy departure were stately, like the moon 
on the blue trembling wave. But thou hast 
left us in darkness, first of the maids of 
liuthal — Soon hast thou set, Malvina! but 
thou risest, like the beam of the east, among 
the spirits of thy friends, where they sit in 
their stormy balls, the chambers of the 
thunder.' This is correlBt, and finely sup- 
ported. But in the following instance, the 
metaphor, though very beau^ful at the be- 
ginniiig, becomes imperfect before it closes, 
by b^g improperly mixed with the literal 
sense. *Trathal went forth with the stream 
of lus people; but they met a rock: Fingal 
stood unmoved; broken they rolled back 
fi-om his dde. Nor did they roll in safety; 
the spear of the king pursued their flight.' 

The hyperbole is a figure which we might 
expect to find often employed by Ossian; 
as the undisdplined imaginatioii of early 
ages generally prompts exaggeration, and 
carries its objects to excess ; whereas longer 
experience, and farther progress in the arts 
of life, chasten men's ideas and expressions* 
Yet Ossian's hyperboles appear not, to me, 
either so frequent or so harsh as might at 
first have been looked for; an advantage 
owing, no doubt, to the more cultivated 
state in which, as was before shown, poetry 
subsisted among the ancient Celts, than 
among most other barbarous nations. One 
of the most exaggerated descriptions in the 
wrhole work , is what meets us at the be- 
ginning of Fineal, where the scout makes 
his report to CuthuUin of the landing of 
the foe. But this is so far from deserving 
censure that it merits praise, as being, on 
that occasion, natural and proper. The scout 
arrives, trembling and fuU of fears; and it 
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is well known, that no pasdon disposes men 
to hyperbolize mora than terror. It both 
aanildlates themselves in their own appro* 
hension, and magnifies every object which 
they view through the medium of a troubled 
imagination. Hence all those indistinct images 
of fonddable greatness, the natural inarka 
of a distorbed and confused mind, which 
occur in Moran's description of Swaran's 
appearance, and in his relation of the con- 
ference which they held together; not unliko 
the report which the affrighted Jewish spies 
made to their leader, of the land of Canaan* 
'The land through which we have gone to 
search it, is a land that eateth up the in- 
habitants thereof; and all the people that 
we saw in it are men of a great stature i 
and there saw we giants, the sons of Aaak^ 
which come of the giants; and we were in 
our own sight as grasshoppers, and so ware 
we in their sight *•' 

With regard to personifications, I formerly 
observed that Ossian waa sparing, and I 
accounted for his being so. Allegorical per- 
sonages he has none; and thmr absence in 
not to be regretted. For the intermixtura 
of those shadowy bein|^, vriiich have not 
the support even of mythological or legen- 
dary belief, with human actwrs, seldom pro- 

I duces a good effect The fiction beoomiaa 
too vidble and fantastic; and overthrown 
that fanpresrion of reality, which the pro* 
bable recital of human actions is calculated 
to make upon the mind. In the serioua 
and pathetic scenes of Ossian espedaUy^ 
allegorical characters would have been as 
much out of place, as in tragedy; serving 
only unseasonably to amuse the fancy, whilst 
they stopped the current, and weakened the 
force, of passion. 

With apostrophes, or addresses to per-* 
sons absent or dead, which have been In 
all ages the language of passion, our^ poet 
abounds; and they are among his highest 
beauties. Witness the apostrophe, in the 
first book of Pingal, to the maid oflnistore, 
whose lover had fallen in battle; and that 
inimitably fine one of Cuthullin to Bragela 
at the conclusion of the same book. He 
commands the harp to be struck in her 
praise; and the mention of Bragela's name, 
immediately suggesting to him a crowd of 
tender ideas; *Dost thou raise thy fair face 
from the rocks,' he exclaims, 'to find the 
sails of Cuthullin Y The sea is rolling far 
distant, and its white foam shall deceive 
thee for my sails.' And now his imagination 
being wrought up to conceive her as, at 
that moment, really in this situation, he 
becomes afraid of the harm she may receive 
from the inclemency of the night; and with 
an enthuuasm, happy and affecting, though 
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beyond the caatioas strain of modem poetry* 
* Retire,' he proceeds, ^retire; for it is night, 
my love, and the dark winds sigh in thy 
hair. Retire to the hall of my feasts, and 
think of the times that are past; for I will 
not return till the storm of war has ceased. 
O Cennel, speak of wars and arms, and 
send her from my mind; for lovely with 
her raten hair is the whitebosomed daughter 
of Sorglan.' This breathes all the native 
spirit of passion and tenderness. 

The addresses to the sun, to the moon, 
and to the eyening star, must draw the at- 
tention of every reader of taste, as among 
the most splendid ornaments of this col- 
lection. The beauties of each are too gre^t 
and too obvious to need any particular 
comment. In one passage only of the ad- 
dress to the moon there appears some ob- 
scurity. * Whither dost thou . retire from 
thy course when the darkness of thy coun- 
tenance grows? Hast thou thy hall like Os- 
sian? Dwellest thou in the shadow of grief? 
Have thy sisters fallen from heaven? Are 
they who rejoiced with thee at night, no 
more? Yes, they have fallen, fair Ught! 
and thou dost often retire to mourn.* We 
may be at a loss to comprehend, at first 
view, the ground of these speonlations of 
Ossian , concerning the . moon ;> l^ut when 
all the circumstances aVe attended to, they 
will •Appear to flow naturally from i]^ pre- 
sent situation of his mind* A mind u>nder 
the dominion of any strong passion, ti<lOiures 
with its own disposition every object wliich 
it beholds. The old bard, with bis heart 
bleeding for the loss of all his friends., is 
meditating on the different phases of the 
moon. Her waning and darkness presents 
to his melancholy imagination the image of 
sorrow; and presently the idea rises, and 
is indulged, that, like himself, she retires 
to mourn over the loss of other moons, or 
of stars, whom he calls her sisters, and 
fancies to have once rejoiced with her at 
night, now fallen from heaven. Darkness 
suggested the idea of mourpiog, and mourn- 
ing suggested nothing so naturally to Os- 
man as the death of beloved friends. An 
instance precisely similar of this influence 
of passion may be seen in a passage which 
has always been admired of Shakspeare's 
King Lear. The old roan on the point of 
distraction, through the inhumanity of his 
daughters, sees Edgar appear disguised like 
a beggar and a madman. 

Lear, -i- Didst thou give all to thy danghters? 
And art thou come to this Y 

*Coald8t thoa leave nothing? Didst thou eive them 
all? 

Kent. —He hath no daughters, sir. 

^ar. —Death, traitor! nething conld have sub- 
dued nature 

To such a lowness, but hia unkind daughters. ' 



The apostrophe to the winds, in the open- 
ing of Dar-thula, is in the ^highest spirit 
of poetry. 'But the winds deceive thee, 
O Dar-thula; and deny the woody £tha to 
thy sails. These are not thy mountains, 
Nathos, nor is that the roar of thy climbing 
waves. The halls of Cairbar are near, and 
the towers of the foe lift their head. Where 
have ye been, ye southern winds! when the 
sons of my love were deceived? But ye 
have been sporting on plains, and pursuing 
the thistle's beard. O that ye had been 
rustling in the saib of Nathos, till the hills 
of Etha rose! till they rose in their douds, 
and saw their coming chief.' This passage 
is remarkable for the resemblance it bears 
to an expostulation with the wood-nymphs, 
on their absence at a critical time; which, 
as a favourite poetical idea, Virgil has 
copied from Theocritus, and MUton has very 
happily imitated from both. 

WJwre were ye, nymphs! when thd remorseless 

deep 
Closed o^er the head of your loved Lycida^? 
For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your «ld bards, the famous Dridds, lie; 
Nor on the shacgy top of Mona, high, 
Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream. 
, JEfj/eid. 

Having now treated fully of Ossian's ta- 
lents , with respect to description and Ima- 
gery,, it only remains to make some obser- 
vations on his sentiments. No sentameots 
pan be beautiful without being proper; that 
is , suited to the character and .situation of 
those who utter them. In this respect Os- 
sian is as, correct as most writers. His 
characters, as above observed, are in gene- 
ral .well, supported; which could not have 
been the*' case, had the sentiments been un- 
natural or out of place. A variety of per- 
sonages, of different ages, sexes, and con- 
ditions, are introduced into hisVpoems; and 
they speak and act with a propriety ot 
sentiment and behaviour which it is surpri- 
sing to find in so rude an age. Let the 
poem of Dar-thula, throughout, be taken as 
an example. 

But it is not enough that sentiments be 
natural and proper. In order to acquire 
any hi^ degree of poetical merit, they must 
also be sublime and pathetic. 
' The sublime is not confined to sentiment 
alone. It belongs to description also; and 
whether in description or in sentiment, im- 
ports such ideas presented to the mind, as 
to raise it to an uncommon degree of ele- 
vation, and fill it with admiration and asto- 
nishment. This is the highest effect either of 
eloquence or poetry; and, to produce this 
effect, requires a genius glowing with the 
strongest and warmest conception of some 
object awful, great, or magnificent. That 
this character of genius belongs to Ossian, 
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may, I think, snfficieiitly appear firom many 
of the passages I have already had oocasion 
to quote. To produce more instances were 
Buperflaous. If the engagement of Fingal 
with the spirit of Loda, in Carrio-thnra ; if 
the enconnters of the armies, in Fingal; if 
the address to the Sun, in CSarthon; if the 
similes founded upon ghosts and spirits of 
the night, all formerly mentioned, be not 
admitted as examples, and iliostrious ones 
too, of the true poetical snblime, I confess 
myself entirely ignorant of this quality of 
writing. , 

All the circumstances^ indeed, of Ossian's 
composhion are favourable to the sublime, 
more perhaps than to any other species of 
beauty. Accuracy and correctness, artfully 
connected narration, ^xact method and pror 
portion of parts, we may look for in polished 
times. The gay and the beautiful will ap- 
pear to more advantage in the midst of 
smiling scenery and pleasurable themes ; but, 
amidst the rude scenes of nature, amidst 
' rocks and torrents , and , whirlwinds and 
battles, dwells the sublime. It is the thunder 
and the lightning of genius. It is the off- 
spring of nature, not of art. It is negligent 
of all the lesser graces, and perfectly con- 
sistent with a certain noble disorder. It 
associates 'naturally with that grave and 
solemn spirit which distinguishes our author. 
For the subHme is an awful and serious 
emodon ; and is heightened by all the images 
of trouble, and terror, and darkness. 

Mse pater, media nimborani in nocte, coni8c4 
Fukuna oiolitur dextrA; quo maxima mota 
Terra tremit ; fusere fers ; et mortalia corda 
Per eentes, luimilis stravit pavor.; ille flagranti 
Aat Atho, sat Rhodopen, aut idta Ceraania telo 
Dejtcil. — ' 

TiBG. Geokg. I. 

SimpEdty and conciseness are never-failing 
characteristics of the style of a sublime 
writer. He rests on the majesty of his 
sentiments, not on the pomp of his expres- 
sions. The main i^ecret of being sublime 
is, to say great things in few, and in plain 
words: for every superfluous decoration 
degrades a sublime idea. The mind rises 
and Bwelk, when a lofty description or sen- 
timent is presented to it in its native form. 
Bat no sooner does the poet attempt to 
spread out this sentiment or description, 
and to deck it round and round with glit- 
tering omaniente, than the mind begins to 
fall from its high elevation; the transport 
is over; the beautiful may remain, but the 
sublime is gone. Hence the concise and 
simple style of Ossian g^ves great advan- 
tage to his sublime conceptions; and assists 
them in seizing the imag^ation with full 
power. 

SubUmity, as belonging to sendment, coin- 
cides in a great measure with magnanimity^ || 



heroism, and generodty of sendment. What- 
ever discovers human nature in its greatest 
elevation; whatever bespeaks a high effort 
of soul; or shows a mind superior to plea- 
suires, to dangers, and to death; forms what 
may be called the moral or sentii^ental sub- 
Hme. For. this Osdan is eminently distin- 
guished. No poet maintains a higher tone 
of virtuous and noble sentiment throughout 
all his works. Particularly in all the senti- 
ments of Fingal there is a grandeur and 
loftiness proper to swell the mind with the 
lyghest ideas of human perfection. Where- 
ever he appears, we behold the hero. The 
objects winch he pursues are always truly 
great; to bend the proud; to protect the 
injured; to defend his friends; to overcome 
his enemies by generosity mope than by 
force. A portion of the same spirit actuates 
all the other heroes. Yalonr reigns; but 
it is a generous valour, void of cruelty, ani- 
mated by honour, no<? by hatred. We behold 
no debasing passions among Fingal's war- 
riors; no spirit of avarice or of insult; but 
a perpetoal contention for fame ; , a desire 
of being distinguished and remembered . fov 
gallant actions; a lo^e of justice; and a 
zealous attachment 'to their friends and their 
country. Such is the strain of sentiment 
in the works of Ossian. 

But the sublimity of moral sentiments, if 
they wanted the softening of the tender, 
would be in hazard of giving a hard and 
stiff air to poetry. It is not enough to ad- 
mire. Admiration is a cold feeling, in com- 
parison of that deep interest which the heart 
takes in tender and pathetic sceaes; where, 
by a mysterious attachment to the objecte 
of compassion, we are pleased and delighted 
even whilst we mourn. With scenes of this 
kind Ossian abounds; and his high merit in 
these is incontestable. He may be blamed 
for drawing tears too often from our eyes; 
but that he has the power of commanding 
them, I believe no man who has the least 
sensibility will question. The general cha- 
racter of his poetry is the heroic mixed 
with the elegiac strain ; admiration tempered 
with pity. Ever fond of giving, as he ex- 
pif esses it, 'the joy of grief;' it is visible, 
that„ on all moving subjects, he delights to 
exert his genius; and accordingly, never 
were there finer pathetic situations than 
what his worki^ present. His great art in 
managing them lies in giving vefit to the 
simple and nataral emotions of the heart. 
We meet vrith no exaggerated declamation; 
no subtile Tefinements on sorrow; no sub- 
stitution of description in place of passion. 
Ossian felt strongly himself; and the heart, 
when uttering its native language, never 
fails, by powerful sympathy, tb affect the 
heart. A great variety of examples might 
he produced. We need only open the book 
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to fiftd them every where. What, for in* 
stance, can be more moving than the lamen- 
tations of Oitbona, after her misfortune? 
Gaol, the son of Momi, her lover, ignorant 
of what she had su0ered, comes to her 
rescue. Their meeting is tender in the 
highest degree. He proposes to engage her 
foe, in single combat, and gives her in charge 
what she is to do, if he himself shall fall. 
*And shall the daughter of Nuath live.?' she 
replied, with a bursting sigh. 'Shall I live 
in Tromathon, and the son of Mond low? 
My heart is not of thai rock; nor my sonl 
^reless as that sea which lifts its blue 
waves to every wind, and rolls beneath the 
atorm. The blast which shall lay thee low 
•hall spread vthe branches of O^tiiona on 
earth. We shall vnther together, son of 
cairbome Momi! The narrow house is plea- 
sant to me, and the graystone of the dead; 
for never more will 1 leave thy rocks, sea- 
surrounded Tromathon! — Chief of Stru- 
mon, why camest thou oyer the waves to 
.Nuath's mournful daughter? Why did not 
I pass «away in secret, like the flower of 
the rock, that lifts its fair head unseen, and 
strews its withered ^ves on the blast? 
Why didst thou come, O Gaul! to hear my 
departing sigh? — O had I dwelt at 
Buyranna, jn the bright 'beams of my fame! 
Then had my years come on with joy ; and 
the virgins would bless my steps. But I 
fall in youth, son of Morni, and my father 
shall blush in his hall.' 

Oithona mourns like a woman ; in Cuthul- 
lin's expressions of grief after his defeat, 
we behold the sentiments of a ho'o, gene- 
rous, but desponding. The situation is re- 
markably fine.' Cuthullin, roused from bis 
cave, by the noise of battle, sees Fingal 
victorious in the field. He is described as 
kindling at the sight. 'His hand is on the 
sword of his fathers, his red-rolling eyes on 
the foe. He thrice attempted to rush to 
battle; and thiioe did Connal stop him;' 
suggesting that Fingal was routing the foe; 
and that he ought not, by the show of 
superfluous aid, to deprive the Idng of any 
part of Uie honour of a victory which was 
owing to him alone. Cuthullin yields to 
this generous sentiment; but we see it sting- 
ing him to the heart with the sense of his 
own disgrace. 'Then, Carril, go,' replied 
the chief, 'and greet the king of Morven. 
When Lochlin falls away like a stream after 
rain, and the noise of the battle is over, 
then be thy voice sweet in his ear, to praise 
the king of swords. Give him the sword 
of Caithbat; for CuthulUn is worthy no 
more to lift the arms of his (sthers. But, 
O ye ghosts of the lonely Cromla! Ye souls 
of cfai& th&t axe no mor^! Be ye the com- 
' panions of Cuthullin, and talk to him in the 
cave of his sorrow. For never more shall 



I be renowned among the mighty in ihe 
land. I aip like a beam' that has shone i 
like a mist that has fled away; when the 
blast of the morning came, and brighteDed 
the shaggy side of the hill. Connal! talk 
of arms no more: departed is my fame. 
My sighs akiall be on Crqmla's wind; till 
nfy footsteps cease to be seen. And thoo, 
whitebosomed Bragela! mourn over the fall 
of my £ame; for vanquished I will never 
return to thee, thou sunbeam of Dunacaichl' 

— JBitast Ingens 
Uno in eorde pador, luctatque, et contcia Tirtoi. 

Besides such extended pathetic scenes, 
Ossian frequently pierces the heart by & 
single unexpected stroke. When Oscar fell 
in battle, 'No father mourned his son slaia 
in youth; no brother, his brother of love; 
they fell without tears, for the chief of the 
people was low.' In the admirable intemew 
of Hector with Andromache, in the sixth 
Iliad , the circumstance of the child in his 
nurse's arms has often been remarked, as 
adding much to the tenderness of the scene. 
In the following passage relating to the 
death of CuthulUn,. we find a circumstance 
that must strike the imagination with still 
greater force. *And is the son of Semo 
fallen?' said Carril with a sigh. <Mouiq(u1 
are Tura's walls, and sorrow dvvells at 
Dunscaich. Thy spouse is left -alone in her 
youth; the son of thy love is alone. He 
shall come to Bragela, and ask her vrh; 
she weeps. He shall lift his eyes to the 
wall, and see his father's sword. Whose 
sword is that? he vnll say; and the soul 
of his mother is sad.' Soon after Finfi&l 
had shown all the grief of a father's heart 
for Ryno , one of &s sons fallen in battle? 
he is calling, after his accustomed manner, 
his sons to the chase, 'Call,' says he, ^FH- 
Ian and' Ryno — But he is not here -^ 
My son rests on the bed of death.' This 
unexpected start of anguish is worthy oi 
the nighest tragic poet. 

If she eome is, she'll rare speak te my wife. -- 
My wUie! — my wife! — What irilst - I ^^ 

BO wife — 
Oh, issapportable ! Oh, heavy hour! 

The contrivance of the incident la both 
poets is similar; but the circumstances are 
varied with judgment Othello dwells upon 
the name of wife, when it had faUen from 
him,, with the confusion and horror of one 
tortured with gmlt Fingal, with the dignity 
of a hero, corrects himself, and suppresaefl 
his rising grief. . , 

The contrast which Ossian freqnenUy 
makes between his present and his former 
state, difiiises over his whole poetry a soleiDD 
pathetic air, which cannot fail to rasf^ 
impresdon on every heart The concla«io» 
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of ilie Songs of Selma is partiealarly cal- 
colatod for this purpose. Nothing oan be 
more poedcal and tender, or can leav^ upon 
the mind a stronger and more affecting idea 
of the venerable aged bard. 'Such were 
the words of the bards in the days of the 
song; when the king heard the music of 
harps, and the tales of other times. The 
chiefs gathered from all their hills, and heard 
the lovely sound. They praised the voice 
of Cona * ; th^ first among a thousand bards. 
But age 18 now on my tongue, and my soul 
has fiSed. I hear sometimes the ghosts of 
bards, and learn their pleasant song. But 
memory fails on my ndnd! I hew the call 
of years. The^ say, as they pass along. 
Why does Ossian sing? Soon shall he lie 
in the narrow house, and no bard shall 
ruse his iiame. Roll on, ve dark-brown 
years! for ye bring no joy m your course. 
Let the tomb open to Ossian, for his strength 
has failed. The sons of the song are gone 
to rest. My voice remains like a blast that 
roars Jonely on the sea-surrpunded rock, 
after the winds are laid. The dark moss 
whistles there, and the distant mariner sees 
the waving trees.' 

Upon the whole, if to feel strongly, and 
to describe nattfndly , be the two chief in- 
gredients in pJkScal genius, Ossian must, 
after fair examination, be held to possess 
that genius in a high degree. The question 
is not, whether a few improprieties may be 
point^ out in his works; whether this or 
that passage might not have been worked 
up with more art and skill, by some writer 
of happier times? A thousand such cold and 
frivolous criticisms are altogether indecisive 
as to his genuine merit. But has he the spirit, 
the fire, the inspiration, of a poet? Does 
he utter the voice of nature? Does he ele- 
vate by his aentiments ? ' Does he interest 
by his descriptions? Does he paint to the 
heart as. well as to the fancy? Does he 
make his readers glow, and tremble, and 
weep? ^hese are the great characteristics 
of tme poetry. Where these are found, he 
must be a minute critic indeed who can 
dwell upon alight defects.' A few beauties 
of tlus high kind transcend whole volumes 
of faultless mediocrity. Uncouth and abrupt 
OBiiih& may sometimes appear, by reason 
of luB^comaseneBs; but he is sublime, he is 
pathetic, in an eminent degree. If be has 
not the extenstye knowledge, the regular 
dignity of narra^on, the fiuness , and accu- 
racy of descripdon, which we find in Homer 
and "Vir^, yet in strength of imagination, 
in grandeur (»f sentiment, in native majesty 
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of passion, he is folly their equal. If he 
flows not always like a dear stream, yet 
he brealcs forth often like a torrent of &re. 
Of art too he is far from being destitute ; 
and his imagination is remarkable for deli- 
cacy as well as strength. Seldom or never 
is he either trifling or tedious; and if he 
be thought too m&ncholy, yet he is always 
moral. Though his merit were in other 
respects much less than it is, this alone 
ought to entitle him to high regard, that 
his writings are Kmarkably favourable to 
virtue. The^ awake the tenderest sym- 
pathies, and inspire the most generons emo- 
tions. No reader can rise from him without 
being warmed with the sentiments of huma- 
nity, virtue, and honour. 

Though unacquainted with the original 
language, there is no one but must judge 
the translation to deserve the highest praise, 
on account of its beauty and elegance. Of 
its faithfulness and accuracy, I have been 
assured by persons skilled in the Galic tongue, 
who irom their youth were acquainted with 
many of these poems of Ossian. To trans- 
fuse such spirited and fervid ideas from 
one language into another; to translate 
literally, and yet with such a glow of poetry; 
to keep alive so much passion, and support 
so much dignity throughout; is one of^the 
most difficult works of genius, and proven 
the tran9lator to have been animated witlv 
no small portion of Ossian's spirit 

The measured prose which he has em- 
ployed possesses considerable advantages 
above any sort of versification he could 
have chosen. Whilst it pleases and fills the 
ear with a variety of harmonious cadences, 
being, at the same time, fireer from con- 
straint in the choice and arrangement of 
words, it allows the spirit of the original 
to be exhibited v^ith more justness, force, 
and simplicity. Elegant, however, and 
masterly as Bftr. Macpherson's translation is, 
we must never forget, vrhilst we read it, 
that we are putting the merit of the ori- 
ginal to a severe test. For we are exa- 
mining a poet stripped of his native dress, 
divested of the harmony of his own num- 
bers. We know how much grace and 
energy the works of the Greek and Latin 
poets receive from the charm of versifi- 
cation in their original languages. If, thellt 
destitute of this advantage, exhibited in a 
literal version, Ossian still has power to 
please as- a poet; and not to. please only, 
but often to oommand, to transport, to 
melt, the heart; we m^y very safely iaUUc^ 
that his productitQas are the offspring of 
true and uncommon genius; and we may 
boldly assign him a. place among those 
whose works are to last for nges. 
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Pognaviffloi ensflms 
Hsnd post longote tenpoa 
Com in Gotlaodia aceeatimiis 
Ad serpentM immensi necem 
Tone ifflpetrayimiu Thoram 
Ex hoe ▼ocanint me yiram 
Qood serpentem traufoiU 
Hiraatani bra(%am od illam CBdera 
Caspide ictam intoli in eolabmiB 
Fero loeidonm atapendiorom. 

Maltam juTenis fiii qaando acqnisivfrniia 

Orientem yersus in Oreonico freto 

Valnerum amnea ayidw feni 

£t flavipedi avi 

Aeeepimus ibidem aonaanmt 

Ad aublimea galeaa 

Dura ferra magnam eaeam 

Omnia erat oceanaa vulnna 

Vadavit eorvaa in aangoine eaBaorom. 

Alte tulimua tanc lanceaa 

guando vi|^nti annoa nnmeravimna 
t eelebrem laodem comparaviiaaa paaaim 
Vicimaa octo baronea 
In oriente ante Dinrini portnm 
Aquile Impetravimoa tunc aufficientem 
Hoapitii anmptum in ilia atrage 
Sudor decidit in valnerum 
iOceano perdidit exercitua atatem. 

PugnsB facta copia 

Cum HelaiDgianoB poatnlavimua 

Ad anlam Odini 

Mayes direximna in ostium Viatals 

Mucro potult turn mordere 

Omnia erat vnlnus unda 

Terra rubefacta calido 

Frendebat ffladius in loricaa 

Gladiua findebat clypeoa. 

Memini.neminem tunc fagiaae 

Priusquam in navlbus 

Heraudus in bello caderet 

Non iindit navibua ■ * 

Alioa baro prsstadtior 

Mare ad portum 

In navibna longia poat iHum 

Sic attulit princepa paaaim 

Alacre in bellum cor. 

Exercitua abjocit clypeoa 
Cum haata volavit 
Ardua ad virorom pectora 
Momordit Scarforum ^lautea 
Gladius in pugna 
Sanguineus erat clypeus 
Antequara Rafno rex caderet 
Fluxft et virorum capitibna 
Calidaa in loricaa audor. 

Habere potoeront turn conri 
Ante Indiroram inaulaa 
Sufficientem priadam dilaniandam 
Acquisivimus feris camivoria 
Plenum prandiura unico acta 
Difficile erat uniua facere mentionem 
Oriente aole 
Spicula yidi pangere 
PropiUemnt arena ex ae ferra. 

Altum mugiernnt enaea 
Antequam in Laneo campo 
Eislinus rex cecidU 
Processimus auro' ditati 
Ad terram prostratorum dimicandom 
Gladius aeenit dypeorum 
Picturaa in galearum conyentu 
Cervicum muatnm ex yulneribua 
Diffoaum pe^ cerebrum fiaanm. 



Tenatmna clypeoa in* aaagoine 

Oum haatam unxfanua 

Ante Borinc h<4mum 

Telorum nubea disrumpunt elypeum 

Extrnait arena ex ae metallum 

Volnir cecidit in confiieta 

Non erat illo rex major 

C»ai diaperai late per littora 

Fero araplectebantnr teaauu 

Pugna manlfeate oreaeebal 

Antequam Freyr rex caderet 

In Flandorum terra 

Ciepit coruleua ad iaoidendom 

Sanguine illitua ad auream 

Loneam in pugna 

Durua avmorum macro oUm 

Virco deplorayit matutinaa lanienam 

Multa prada dabatur feria. 

Centiea eentenoa vldf Jaeere 

In nayibua 

Ubi JSnglanea vocatur 

Nayigayimaa ad pugnam 

Per sex diea amequam exeroitua caderet 

Transegimus mneronum miaaam 

In exoriu aolia 

Coactua est pro noatria rladfia 

Valdiofur in bello oecanAere. 

Ruit pluvia aanguinis de gladiia ' 

Praeeepa in Bardafyrde 

Pallidum corpus quo accipitribua \ 

Murmurayit arena ubi mucro 

Acriter mordebat loricaa 

In eonflictu 

Odini i^leua galea 

Cucurrit areas ad yulnua 

Venetate acutna conspersaa eodore aangoineo. 

Tenuimua magica acata 

Alte in pugns ludo 

Ante Hiadningum ainnm 

Videre lieuit tum yiroa . 

Qui gladiia lacerarunt clypeoa 

Id gladiatorio murmure 

Gam attrite virorum 

Erat sicut splendidam virgimem 

In lecto juxta se collocare 

Dora venit tempestaa clypeie 

Cadaver cecidit in terram 

In IVortumbria 

Erat circa matatlnnm temptia 

Hominibua neeeaanm erat lugere 

Ex prslio ubi acute. 

Cassidis eampos mordebant gladii 

Erat hoc veluti juvenem vidudra 

In primaria aede oaculari. 

Rerthioae evaait fortunatoa 
In Auatralibua Oroadibua ipae 
Vietoris in noatria hominibua 
Oogebamr in ^rmorum nimbo 
Rogvaldua oecumbere 
late venit aummua auper acdpitcea 
Luetua in gladiorum fudo 
Strenue Jaetabat coneuaaor 
Galea) aaaguinia ielL 

Qullibet jaeebat tranaveraim supra aliam 

Gaudebat pugna latua 

Aceipiter ob gladiorum ludora 

Non feeit aquilam aut aprum 

Qui Irlandiam gobernavit 

Conventua fiebat ferri et clypel 

Maratanna rex jejunis 

Fiebat in vedrs sinu 

Prsda data corvia. \ 
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BelUtorem midtam v!(U mdvte 

MmmU ante maeJisraiii 

Vina in moerODQiii dfairidio 

Fih'o meo iacidit matorc 

Glaodias joxta cor 

.^'IJns fecit Af aemm spollatom 

InpeiterritoH yiram vita 

SoBoit laocea prope Hamdi 

Griseam lorieam spleadelMn^ TexlUa. 

VcrboniBi tenaees vidl 41iieear« 

Haud HiBotim pro lapis 

Eodili maris ensikno 

Erat per hebdomadn ■patiom 

Qoui malierii viDam apportarent 

llabefacUe erant Daves 

Valde in strepitu armomm 

Seina erat loriea 

Jn Sdoldoogonifli prsllo. 

Pulehrieoiaiifli vidl erepMcalaseere 
TirgiaiB amatorem circa matutiauip 
£t coafabQlatioais amieam vidnanuii 
Erat sicot calidam balneum 
Vinel vasis Bjmpha portaret 
Bfoa in He freto 
Antiqaam Om rex cederet 
Sanguinearii elvpeom vidt mptolB 
Hoe iavertit vjromm vitanu 

EBima gtaffioram ad esdem 

Ladooi in Lindis insala 

Com refibos tribos 

fkaei poteerant inde latail 

Ceddit multus in rictum fHanim 

Aedpirer dilaniavit eamefli com lapo 

Vt sator inde discederet 

UybemonuB sangnis in oeraaam 

€opio8e decidit per maetatioais tenpnt. 

AUe fladins n^rdebat jolypeot 
Time cam aatH coloris 
Hasto fricabaf loricas 
Videre lieait in Onlof s iniola 
Per seoala maltura post 
Ibi fait ad gladiorum Indot 
Reees processemnt 
Rabicandnm er^t circa insolam 
Ac Tolans Draco vnlnemm. 

Qaid est Tiro forti morte certlut 
kuiipse in armomm nimbo 
AdTcrsos collocatus sit 
Sape deplorat aetatem 

am naoqaam premitur 
sloffl /eriint timidum ineitare 
Aqailam ad fladioram Indnm 
Meticulosua venit naspiam 
Cordi sno osui. 

Hoc nnmero mquom ut procedat 
In contacta gladiorom 
Javenis uoas contra alteram 






Non retroeedat vir a viro 
Hoc foit Tiri fortis nobilitu dia 
Semper debet amoris amieoa vlrflniim 
Aadax esse in fremita arntornm. 

Hoc Tidetnr mihi re vera 

8 nod fata sequimar 
aras transgreditur fata Parearom 
Non destinavi BUa 
De vitm exitn mem 

Com ego sanguinem sejnlmortaiia t^gerem 
Bt naves ia aqoas protrasi 
Passim impetravimus tom faris 
Bicam in Scotim sinibos. 

Hoe ridere me fiieit semper 

?ttod Balderi patris seaauia 
arata seio In aala 
Bibemas cerevisiam brevi 
Ex concavis crateribus oranionim 
Non gemit vir fortis cqntra mortem 
Magnifici in Odini domiblu 
Non venio desperabnndia 
Verbis ad Odini aolam. 

Hie valient nnne omnea 
Filii AsladgB gladiis 
Amamm bellam excitare 
Si exacte scirent 
Calanritates nostras 
Qnem non panel angoeo 
Venenati me discerpoat 
M atrem aecepi meis 
Filiis ita at corda valeaat. 



Talde indinavir ad bcreditatem 
Crndele atat nocnmentum a vipera 
Angois inbabitat anlam cosdia 
Sperarans alterina ad Otbiai 
Yirgam in Slim saagaine 
Filiis meis livescet 
Sua ira rnbescet 
Non acres Jnvenes 
Sesaionem tranqaillam faeient. 

Habeo qainquagies 
Prslta sab signis faeta 
Ex belli invitatione-et semel 
Minime pntavi bominum 

Sluod me futuras esset 
bvenis didici mncronem rubefaccre 
Alias rex prastantior 
Nos AsB iavita1>ont 
Non est logenda mors. 

Pert animos finire 
Invitant me Dyss 
Qnas ex Otbini anla' 
Othinas mihi misit 
Laetos cerevisiam^ cam Asis 
In snmma sede bibam 
Vita elapsa sunt bora 
Ridens moriar. 
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CATH-LODA 



D U A N I. 



^ ARGUMENT OF D V A N I. 

[PmgiH, fghen very young, making a voyage to the Orkney Islands, was driven, hy stress of 
weather, into a hay of Scandinavia, near the residence of Stamo, king of XiOcA/tn. Stamo 
wntes Fmga to a feast. Fingal, doubting the faith of the king, and mindful of a former 
oreach of hospitality , refuses to go, — Stamo gathers together Us tribes; Fingal resolves 
to defend himself. — Night coming on, Duth^maruno proposes to Fingal to observe the 
motions of the enemy. — The king himself wndertakefi the watch. • Advancing towards thet 
fK^emiy, he accidentaUy comes to the cave of Turthor, where Stamo had coffined Conban- 
cargla, ihe captive daughter of a neighbouring chief. — Her story is imperfect, part of 
^ ordinal being lost. — Fingal comes to a place of worship, where Stamo and his son 
Swaran consulted the spirit of Loda concerning the issue of the war. — The rencounter of 
Fingal and Swaran. — l>tMifi first concludes with a description of the airy hdU of Cfruth- 
loda, supposed to be the Odin of Scandifuwia.] 



A Talb of the times 6f old * 

Why, thon wanderer unseen! thou bender 
of the thistle of Lora ; why, thou breeze of 
the Talley, hast thou left mine «ar? I hear I 
00 distaat roar of stceams! No sound of | 
the harp from the rock r Come, thou huntress 
of Latha, Maivina, call back his soul to the 
bard. I look forward to Lochlin of lakes, 
to the dark billowy bay of U-thorno, where 
Fiogal descends from ocean, from the roar 
of winds. Few are the heroes of Morren 
in a land unknown! 

Stamo sent a dweller of Loda to bid 
Fmgal to the feast-; but the king remem- 
bered the past, and all his rage arose. *Nor 
Normal's mossy towers, nor Stamo, shall 
Fingal behold. ' Deaths wander, like shadows, 
orer his fiery soul ! Do I forget that beam 
of light, the white-handed daughter of 
kiogs*^? Go, son of Loda;. his w6rds are 
xvindto Pingal: wind that, to and fro,.driyes 
the thistle in autumn's dusky vale. Duth- 
manino, arm of death! Cromma-glas, of iron 

* The tarda dlstingiiished those compositions, ia 
which the narration is often interrapted by epi* 
vodes and apostrophes , by the name of Daaa. 

** Agandeeea, the daughter of Starno, whom her 
nther killed, oa accoant of her disooverioa to 
^8^ a plot laid Hu>ut his life. 



shields! Struthmor, dweller of battle's wing! 
CSormar, whose ships bound on seas, care* 
less as the course of a meteor, on dark- 
rolling donds! Arise around me, children 
of heroes, in a land Unknown! Let each 
look on his shield, like Trenmor, the ruler 
of wars.' -— 'Come down,' thus Trenmor 
saidy 'thou dweller between the harps] 
Thou shalt roll this stream away, or waste 
with me in earth.' 

Around the king they rise in wrath. 
No words come forth: they seize their spears. 
Each soul is rolled into itself. At length 
the sudden dang is waked on all their 
echoing, shields. Each takes his hill by 
night; at intervals they darkly stand. Un- 
equal bursts the hum of songs between the 
roaring wind! 

Broad over them rose the moon! 

In his arms came tall Duth-maruno; he, 
from Croma of rocks, stem hunter of the 
boar! In his dark boat he rose on waves, 
when Grumthormo * awaked its woods. In the 
chase he shone among foes: No fear was 
thine, Duth-marbno! 

'Son of daring Combal, ahall my stepa 



* Cramthermoth , one of the Orkney or Shetland 
islands. 
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be forward throngli nightf From thSf shield 
•hall I view them oTer their gleaming txibeat 
Starno, king of lakea, is before me, and 
Bwaran, the foe of strangers. Their words 
are not in yain, by Loda's stone of power. 
Should Duth-mamno not return, his sponse 
is lonely at home, wher^ meet two roaring 
streams on Crathmo-cranlo's plain. Around 
are lulls, with echoing woods, the ocean is 
rolling near. My son looks en screaming 
■ea-fowl, a ytfung wanderer on the field. 
6iye the head of a boar to Candona, tell 
him of his father's joy, when the bristly 
strength of U-thomo rolled on ^s lifted 
spear. Tell him of my deeds in war! Tell 
where his father fell!' 

'Not forgetful of my fathers,' said Flngal, 
*I haTO bounded over the seas. Theirs were 
the xtimes of danger, in the days of old. 
Nor settles darkness on me, before foes, 
thoueh youthful in my locks. Chief of 
Cratnmo-craulo , the field of night is mine.* 

Flngal rushed, in all his arms, wide- 
bounding oyer Turthor's stream, that sent 
its sullen roar, by mght, through CrormaFs 
misty Tale. A moonb^m glittered oik a 
rock; in the midst stood a stat^v form; ft 
form with floating locks, fike Lochliii^s white- 
bosomed maids. Unequal are her steps, and 
short. She throws a broken song on wind. 
At times she tosses her white arms; for 
grief IB dwelling in her soul. 

'Torcul-toron, of aged locks!' she said, 
^ where now are thy steps, by LuUn? Thou 
hast failed at thine own dark streams, 
fiither of Conban-cftrgla ! But I behold thee, 
dbief of Ldan, sporting by Loda's hall, 
when the dark-skirted n^t is rolled along 
the sky. Then sometimes hidest the moon 
with tny shield. I haye seen her dim in 
heayen. Thou kindlest thy hair into metebrs, 
and sailest along the night. Why am I 
forgot in my caye, king of shaggy boars? 
Iiook from the hall of Loda on thy lonely 
daughter.' 

<Who art ihou,' said Fingali *yoice of 
nightf 

She, trembUng,v tamed away. 

«Who art thou, in thy darknessf 

She shrunk into the caye. 

The king loosed the thong from her 
hands. He asked about her fothers. 

'Torcul-tomo,' she said, 'once dwelt at 
Lulan's foamy stream e he dwelt — but' now, 
in Loda's haU, he shakes the sounding shell. 
He met Stamo of Lochlin in war$ long 
fought the dark- eyed kings. My father 
IbU, in his blood, blue-shielded Torcul- 
tomot By a rock, at Lulan's stream, I had 
pierced the bounding roe. My white hand 
gathered my hair firom off the rushing winds. 
I heard a noise. Mine eyes were up. My 
soft breast rose oa high. My step was 
forward, at Lulan, to meet thee, Toroal- 



tomo! It was Stamo, dreadful king! His 
red eyes rolled on me in ioye. Dark waved 
his shaggy brow aboye his gathered smile. 
Where is my father, I said, he that wu 
mighty in war? Thou art left alone among 
foes, O daughter of Torcul-torno ! He took 
my band. I£b raised the sail. In this caye 
he placed me dark. At times he comes a 
gathered mist. He lifts before me my father's 
shield* But ofUn passes a beM of yoatb, 
far distant from my caye. The sod of 
Stamo moyes in my sight. He dwells lonely 
in my soul.' 

«Maid of Lnlan,' said Flngal, 'white- 
handed daughter of grief! a cloud, marked 
with streaks of fire, is rolled along my looL 
Look not to that dark -robed moon; look 
not to those meteors of heayen. My gleam- 
ing steel is around thee, the terror of thy 
foes! It is not the steel of the feeble, nor 
of the dark in soul! The maids are not 
shut in our cayes of streams. They toss 
not their white arms alone. They bend 
fair within their locks aboye the haros of 
Selma. Their yoice is not in the oesert 
wild. We melt along the pleasing soniid.'' 

Flngal again adyanced his stepd, ^i^c 
through the bosom of night, to where the 
trees of Loda shook amid squally winds. 
Three stones, with heads of moss, ate there; 
a stream with foaming course : and dreadful, 
rolled arotind them. Is the darik-red cloud 
of Loda. High from its top looked forward 
a ghost, half-formed of the shadowy smoke. 
He poured his Voice, at times, amidst the 
roanng stream. Near , bending beneath a 
blasted tree, two heroes receiyed his words; 
Swaran of Lakes, and Stamo, foe of strao- 
gers. On their duu shields they darkly 
leaned: their spears are forward through 
night Shrill sounds the blast of darkness 
in Stamo's floating beard. 

They heard the tsead of Flngal. The 
warriors rose in arms. ^Swaran, lay that 
wanderer low,' said Starno, in his pride. 
'Take the shield of thy father. It is & 
rock in war.* Swaran threw hb gleaming 
spear. It stood fixed in Loda's tree. Then 
came the foes forward with swords. They 
mixed thmr rattling steel. Through the 
thongs of Swaran's shield rushed the bbde * 
of Luno. The shield fell rolling oa earth. 
Cleft the hehnet fell down. Fingal stopt 
the lifted steel. Wratiiful steod Swaras, 
unarmed. He rolled his dlent ^es; he 
threw his sword on earth. Then slowly 
stalking oyer the stream, he whistled as he 
went. 

Nor unseen of Ms father Is Swaran. 
Stamo turns away in wrath. His shaggy 

« The iword of Fingsl, so calleA fioai !«• ^^^' 
haao of Loohlin. 
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biowa irave dark aboTe bis gathered rage. 
He stnkea Loda'a tree with hii spear. He 
ruses the hum of songs. They come to 
the host of Itochlin, each in his own^ dark 
path; fike two foam-coyered streams from 
two rainy rales! 

To Tortbor's plain Fingal returned. Fair 
rose the beam of the east It shone on the 
spoils of LochUn in the hand of the king. 
From her caye easp» forth* in her beau^, 
the daughter of Tofeol-tome. She gathered 
her hair from wind. She wildly raised her 
soDg. The song of Lnlan of shells, where 
once her father . dwelt. She saw Staiuo's 
bloody shield. Gladness rose a light on 
her face. She saw the cleft helmet of 
Swtran. She* shrunk, darkened, froii; Fin- 
oL 'Art thou fallen -by thy hundred streams, 
Iqyc pf the mourofoi mud?' 



R U-tbomo, that risest in waters! on whose 
side are the meteors of night ! I behold the 
dark moon descending behind thy resounding 
woods. On thy top dwells the misty Loda: 
the house of the spirits of men! In the end 
of his cloudy hall bends forward Cruth-loda 
of swords. His form is dimly seen .amid 
his wayy mist. His right hand is on his. 
shield, in his left is the half-yiewless shell. 
The roof oC his. dreadful ball is marked 
with nightly fires! 

The race of Cruth»loda adyance, a ridge 
of formless shades. He reaches the sound- 
ing; shell to those who shone in war. But, 
between him and the feeble, his shield rises 
a darkened orb. He is a setting meteor to 
the weak in arms. Bright as a rainbow 
on streams came Lulan's white -bosomed 
maid. 



C A T H - L O D A; 
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yP'ingal retwrmng wUh day, devolves the comifUMui on Duth^iaruno, who engages Hu 
enemy, and drives them over the stream of Twrthor, Bamng recdUed his people, he con- 
grattdates Buih-marwto on his success, hwt discovers that that hero had been mortalhf 
wounded in the action. — IhUh-manino dies. Ullin, the hard, in honour of the deadf 
introduces the episode of Colgorm and Sirina-dona, which concludes this duan.] 



At HBBB art thou, son of the king?' said 
dark-haired Dath-maruno. *Where hast thou 
failed, young beam, of Selma? He returns 
not from the bosom of night ! Morning is 
spread on Urthorno. In his mist is the sun 
on his hill. Warriors lift the shields ih my 
presence. .He must not fall, like a fire 
from heaven, 'whose place is not marked 
on die ground. He comes like an eagle 
from the skirt of his squally wind! In his 
hand are the spoils of foes. King of Selma, 
our souls were sad!' 

^Near us are the foes, Duth-maruno. 
They come forward, like waves in mist, 
when their foamy tops are seen, at times, 
above the low-sailing vapour. The traveller 
shrinks on his j,ourney ; he knows not whither 
to • fly. No trembling travellers are we ! 
Sons of hetoes , call forth the steel. Shall 
the sword of Fingal arise, or shall a war- 
rior lead?' 

The deeds of ^old, said Duth-maruno, are 
tike paths to our eyes, O Fingal! Broad- 
shielded Trbnmor is atill seen amidst his 
own dim years. Nor feeble was the soul 
of the king. There no dark deed wandered 
in secret. From their hundred streams came 
the tribes to grassy Colglancrona. Their 
chiefii were before them., Bach stroTe to 
lead the war. Their swords were often 
half-unsheathed. Red rolled thdr eyes of 
rage. Separate they stood, and hummed 
their surly songs. *Why should they yiel^ 
to each other? their fathers were equal in 
war.' Trenmor was there, with his people, 
stately in youthful locks. He saw the ad- 
vancing foe. The grief of his soul arose. 
He bade the chiefii tp lead by turns: they 



led, but they were rolled away. From bis 
own mossy hill blue-rsbielded Trenmore cane 
down. He led wide-skirted battle, and the 
strangers failed. Around him the darl^- 
browed warriors came: they struck the 
shield ^of joy. Like a pleasant gale the 
words of power rushed forth from Selma of 
kings. But the chiefs led by turns, in war, 
till mighty danger rose: then was the hour 
of the king to conquer in. the field. 

'Not unknown,' said Cromma- glass of 
shields, 'are the deeds of our fathers. Bat 
who shall now lead the v?ar before the 
race of kings? Mist settles, on these four 
dark hills: within it let each warrior strike 
his shield. Spirits* may descend in darkness, 
and mark us for the war.' 

They went each to his hill t>f mist. Bards 
marked the sounds of the shields. Loudest 
rung thy boss, Duth-maruno. Thou most 
lead in war! 

Like the murmur of waters the race of 
U-thorno came down. Stamo led the battle, 
and Swaran of stormy isles. They looked 
forward from iron shields, like Cruth-loda, 
fiery-eyed, when he looks from behind the 
darkened moon, and strews his signs on 
night. The foes met by Turthor's stream. 
They heaved like ridgy waves. Their 
echoing strokes are mixed. Shadowy deatb 
flies over the hosts. They were clouds of 
hail, with squally winds in their skirts* 
Th^r showers are roaring together. Below 
them swells the dark-rolluig deep* 

Strife of gloomy U-thorno « why should I 
mark thy wojonds? Thou art with the 
years that are gone; thou fadest on loj 
soul ! 
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Stane Wougiit forward hi« skir<^ of war, 
and 9ivaraa21iit own dark wing. Nor a 
hanalen fire, b Dqth-maruno'a sword. Lochlin 
IS rolled over her ttreami. The wrathful 
lungs are lost in thought They roU'thor 
lilent eyes oyer the flight f^ their hmd. 
The horn of FIngal was heard; the sons of 
woody Albion retnmed. But many lay, by 
Turihor's streamy, dlent ii^ their blood. 

'Chief of Crathfflo; sn4 theldng, 'Path- 
maruno, hnnter of boars!" not harinless re- 
turns my eagle from the field of foes I For 
this white-bosomed Latfnl shall brighten at 
her streams; Candona shall rejoice as he 
wanders in Cr^thmo's fields.' 

'Colgpnn,' replied the chief, 'was the 

first of' my raee in Albion; Colgorm, the 

rider of ocean, through its watery vales. 

He slew his brother in I-thorno * :, he left 

the \and of hb fathers. He chose his place, 

in Biknce, by rocky Crathmo-craulo. His 

race came fortii in their years; they came 

forth to war, but they always fell. The 

wound of my ffthers is mine, king of echoing 

isles!' 

He drew an arrow from his side ! He 
fell pale in a land unknown. His soul came 
forth to his frithers to their ttoimy i^e. 
Ihere they pursued bears of nust along the 
skurts f^ winds. The chiefs stood silent 
around, as the stones of Loda, on their 
bill. The traveller sees them, throi^h the 
twifigfat, from bis lonely path. He thinks 
them the ghosts of the aged, forming future 
wars. 

Nig^ came down on U-thdrno. Still stood 
thefjnefs in their, grief. Hie blast whistled, 
by turns, ihvough every warrior's haii. 
Fiagal, at length, broke forth from the 
thoug&ts of his soul. Be called UlUn of 
harps, and bade the song to rise. No fall- 
ing Am, that is duly seen,, and then retires 
in night; no departing meteor was he that 
is laid so low. Hn was tike the strong- 
beaming sun, long rejoidngfOn his hill. Call 
the names of his fathers from their dwell- 
ings old I 

I-4homo, said the bavd^ that risest midst 
ridgy seas ! Why is th;f head so glbomy in 

* An islsad of Seandlaavia. 



the ocean's mist? From thy^ vales came 
forth a race, fearless as thy strong-winged 
eagles; the race of Colgorm of iron shields, 
dwellers of Loda'vhall. 

InTormoth's resounding isle arose Lurthan, 
streamy hilL It bent its woody head over 
a silent vale. There, at foamy Cmmith's 
source, dw4t kurmar, hunter of boars 1 His 
daughter was fair as a sunbeam, white- 
bosomed Strina-donal 

Many a king of hei^oes, and hero of iron 
shields; many a youth of heavy locks came 
to Rurmar's echoing hall. They came to 
woo the maid, the stately huntress of Tor- 
moth wild. But thou lookest careless from 
thy steps, high-bosomed Strina-dona. 

If on the heath she moved, her breast 
was whiter than the down of cana *; if on 
the sea-beat shore, than the foam of the 
rolling ocean. Her eyes were two stars of 
tight. Her face was heaven's* bow in showers. 
Her dark hair flowed round it like the 
streaming clouds. Thou wert the dweller 
of souls, white-handed Strina-dona! 

•Colgorm came in Ms ship, and Corcul- 
suran, king of shells. The brothers came 
from I*-thomo to w«m> the sunbeam of Tor- 
moth wild. She saw them in their echoing 
steel. Her soul was fixed on blue-eyed. 
Colgorm. UMochlin's ** nightly eye looked 
in and saw the tossing arms of Strina- 
dona. 

Wrathfol the brothers frowned. Thdr 
flaming eyes in silence met. They tuAied 
away. They struck their shields. Thmr 
bands were trembling on their swords. They 
rushed into the strife of heroes for long- 
haired Strina-dona. 

. Consul-suran fell in blopd. On his isle 
raged the strength of his father. He turned 
Colgorm, from I-thomo, to wander on all 
the winds. In C^athmo-craulo's roeky field 
he dwelt by a foreign stream. Nor darkened 
the king alone, that beam of light was near, 
the daughter of echoing Tormoth, white - 
armed Strina-dona. 

* The cans is a certain kind of grass which 
grows plentilaUy in the heathy morajBses of the 
norih. 

** Ul-IochliD, *• the gaide to Iiochlin ; * the name 
of a star. 
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[Osrian, after some general reflections, describes the sttukoHon of f^al, and the fo- 
sUion of the army of LocMm. — The conversation of Stamo and Swaran, The episode of 
Corman-trunar and Foina-hrAgah — Stamo ^ from his own example , recommends to Sworim 
4o surprise Fingal, who had retired alone to a neighbouring hiU, Upon Swaran*s refnsali 
Starno undertakes the enterprise himself, is overcome ^ and taken prisoner hy Fingal* He 
is dismissed J after a severe reprimand for his cruelty,] ^ 



%T HBNCB is the itreua of ^ean? Whither 
do they roll along? Where have they hid, 
In mist, their many-coloured eideel 

I look into, the times of old, but they seem 
dim to Oitian'B eyes, like reflected moon^ 
beams on a distant lake. Here rise the red 
beams of warl There silent dwells a feeble 
rac^! They mark no years with their deeds, 
as slow they pass along. Dweller between 
the shields I thou that awakest the failing 
soul! descend from thy wall, harp of Cona, 
with thy voices three 1 Come with that 
which kindles the past : rear the forms of 
old on their own dark-brown years! 

U-thomo, hill of storms, I behold my race 
on thy side. Fingal is bending in night 
over Duth-maruno's tomb. Near him are 
the steps of his heroes, hunters of the boar. 
By Turthor's stream the host of Lodilin is 
deep in shades. The wimthfel kings stood 
on two hills; they looked forward from their 
bossy shields. Tliey looked forward to the 
stars of night, red -wandering in the west. 
Gruth-loda bends from high, like a formless 
meteor in clouds. He sends abroad the wiods, 
and marks them with his signs. Stamo 
foresaw that Morren's king was not to yield 
in war. ^ 

He twice struck the tree in wrath. He 
rushed before his son. He hummed a surly 
song; and heard his air in wind. Turned 
from one another, they stood, like two oaks, 
which different winds had bent; each hangs 
oyer its own loud rill, and irtiakes its boug^ 
in the course of blasts. 

*Annir,' said Starno of lakes, *was a fire 
that consumed of old. He poured death from 
his eyes along the striving fields. SQs joy 



was in the fiUl of ana. Blood to bun was 
a summer stream, that bniigs joy to wiUwrod 
vales from, its own mossy rock. Be caflfc 
forth to the lake Liith*cormo to meet tbe 
tall Corman-truftar, he from Unlor of streamst 
dweller of battle's wing.' 

The chief of Urior had come to C^onDii 
with his dark-bospmed ships* He saw the 
daughter of Annir, white-armed Foina-brAgal 
He saw her! Nor earelssa rolled her eye« 
on the rider of stormy lyaves. Ahe fled to 
his ship in darkness^ tike s jBoenbeam throogb 
a nighuy vale. Annir ptirsued along the deep; 
he called the winds of heaven. Nor alone 
was the king I Starno was by baa nde. Lik< 
U-rthomo's yeuBg eagle I tamed my eyes 
on my father. 

We rushed, into roadag Urior. With his 
people came tall^Corman-^trunar. We fought; 
but .the foB prevuied. la his wrath »1 
father stood. He lopped the young trees 
with his swoE^ Hb eye* rolled red la hii 
rage. I marked the soul of the kiag, f^ 
I retired in night. From the field I took a 
broken helmet: a shield that was pieroed 
with steel : pointless was the spear in my 
hand. I went to find the foe. 

On a rock sat tall Corman-trunar beside 
his burning-oak; and near him, beneath a 
tree, sat deep-bosomed Foina-br&gal. I tbrejr 
my broken shield before her. I spoke the 
words of peace. ^Beside his rolling sea lies 
Annir of many lakes. The king was pierced 
in battle; and Starno is to'rdse hU^toinb. 
Me, a son of Loda, he sends to white- 
handed Foina, to bid her send a lode froiii 
her hair to rest with her father <n earth. 
And thou, king of roaring Urior, let the 
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battle ceaie, till Annir reoave the tfhell pom 
fiery-eyed G^th-loda.' 

Bursting into tears, she rose tind tore a 
lock from her hair; a lock which wandefed 
ID the blast along her heaving breast. Cor- 
man-tnmar gave the shell, aqd bade me to 
rejoice before him. I rested in the shade 
of mght, aod hid my faceifi my helmet deep. 
Sleep descended on the foe. I lose like a 
staUuDg ghost. I pierced the side of Corman- 
tnmar. ^or did Foioa-brigal escape. She 
roiled her -white bosom in blood. 

Why then, danghter of heroes, cUdst thou* 
wake my rage? 

Momiflg rose. The foe were fled, like 
the departure of nast Annir struck his bossy 
shield. He called his dark-haired son. I came, 
streaked with wandering blood: thrice rose 
the shout of the king, like the bnrsting 
forth of a squall of wind from a, cloud by 
mght. We r^oioed tluree days above the 
dead, aod called the hawks of heaven. They 
came from aU their winds to feast on Annir's 
foes. Swaran, Fingal i^ alone on his hill 
of night.. Let thy spear pierce the king in 
secret; like Annir, my soul shall rejoice. 

*Son of Annir,' said Swaran, 'I shall not 
slay in shades ; I move forth in light ; the 
hawks rash from all their winds. They are 
wont to trace my course: it is not harmless 
throDgh war.' 

Burning rose the rage of the king. He 
thrice raised his gleaming spear. But, start- 



ing, he spared his son,; and rushed into the 
mght. By Turthor's stream a cave is dark, 
the dwelling of Conban-carglas. There he 
laid the hdoiet of kftogs, and called the 
mud of Lilian; but she was distant far in 
Loda's resounding hill. 

Swelling in his rage, he strode to where 
Fingal lay alone. The king was laid on 
his shield, on his. own secret hill. 

Stem huntier of shaggy boars! no feeble 
maid is laid before thee. No boy on his 
ferny bed, by Turthor's murmuring stream. 
Here is ^read the couch of the mighty, froo^ 
which they rise to deeds of death 1 Hunter 
of shaggy boars, awaken not the terrible! 

Starno came murmuring on. Fingal arose 
in arms. *Who art thou, son of night?' 
Silent he threw the spear. They mixed 
their gloomy strife. The shield of Starno 
fell, cl^ft in twain. He is bound to an oak. 
The early beam arose. It was then Fingal 
beheld the king. He. rolled awhile his silent 
eyes. He thought of other days, when 
white-bosomed Agandecca moved like the 
music of songs. He loosed the thong from 
his hands. Son of Annir, he said, retire. 
Retire to Gormal of shells; a beam that 
was set returns. I remember thy white- 
bosomed daughter: dreadful king, away! 
Go to thy troubled dwelling, cloudy foe of 
the lovely ! Let the stranger shun thee, thou 
gloomy in the hall! 

A tale of the times of old! 



C O M A L A. 



[Tttis poem ii vdlual^le on aecount of the 1i^ U ihrow» on the mOiifuSly of OstmU 
compoeiiiong. The Caracul mentioned here is the same with CaracaUa, the eon ofSevemy 
irAo^ in the year 211, commanded an expedition agamst the Caledonians, The vnriely of 
^ measure shows that the poem was onffinady set to music , and perhaps presented h^on 
the chiefs upon solemn occasions. Tradition Kas handed down the story more complete Hm 
U is in the poem, ' ComaHa, the daughter of Samo , hing of Inistore, or Orkney islandt, 
fell in love with Fingal, the son of Comkal, at a feast, to wfueh her faf^ier had nmiti 
fttm [Fimgal, B. Ill,] upon his return from LocMiUy after the death of Ayahdecca. Her 
passion was so violent, that she followed him disguised like a youth who wanted to he em- 
ployed in his wars. She was soon discovered by HidaUan, the son of Ltmor, mie of 
Fingdfs heroes, whose love she had slighted some time hefore. Her romantic passion and 
deauty recommended her so much to the Icing, that he had resolved to make her his vfife; 
when news was brought him of CaracuPs expedition. He marched to stop the progress of 
the enemy, and Comala attended him. He left her on a hiU, witMn sight ofCaracvVs armyf 
when he himself went to battle, having previously promised, if he survived, to return fAirf 
night. ' The sequH of ihe story may be gathered from the poem itself, ] 
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HlOALLAN. 

COHALA. 



THE PERSONS. 

BaBJ>8. 



Dersagrena. 

Jl HE chase is oyer. No noise on Ardyen 
bat the torrent's roar ! Daughter of Morni, 
come from Crona's banks. Lay down the bow 
and take the harp. Let the night come on 
With songs, let our joy be great on Ardyen. 

Melilcoma. Night comes apace, thou blue- 
eyed maid ! gray night grows dim along the 
plain. I saw a deer at Crona's stream; a 
mossy banlf: he seemed through the gloom, 
but soon he bounded away. A meteor 
played round his branching horns ! the awful 
faces of other times looked from the clouds 
of Crona. 

Dersagrena. These are the signs of Fin- 
gal's death. The king of shields is fallen! 
and Caracul preyails. Rise, Comala, from 
thy rock; daughter of Sarno, rise in tears! 
The youth of thy loye is low; his ghost is 
on our hills. 

Melilcoma. There Comala sits forlorn! 
two gray dogs near shake their rough ears, 
and catch the flying breeze. Her red cheek 
rests upon her arm, the mountain wind is 
in her hair. She turns her blue eyes towards 
the fields of bin pron^se. Where irt thou, 
O Angai? the night is gathering around. 

Comala. O Canm of the streams! why 
do I behold thy waters roUing in blood? 
Has the noise Of the battle been heafd; 
and sleeps the king of M6ryen ? Rise, moon^ 
thtfu daughter of the sky I lock firom between 



thy clouds; rise, that I may behold the 
gleam of his steel on the field of his pro- 
mise. Or rather let the meteor, that ligbts 
our fathers through the night, come, ^ith 
its red beam, to show me the way to my 
fallen hero. Who will defend me froD 
sorrow? Who from the loye of Hidallau? 
Long shall Comala look before she can be- 
hold Fingal in the mlist of his host; bright 
as the coming forth of the morning in the 
cloud of an early shower. 

Hidallan. Dwell, thou mist of gloomy 
Crona, dwell on the path of the king! Hide 
his steps from mine eyes; let me remember 
my friend no more. The bands of battle are 
scattered; no crowding tread is round the 
noise of his steel. O Carun U roll thy streams 
of blood; the chief of the people is^ low- 

Comala. Who fell on Carun's soundiog 
banks, son of Ihe cloudy night? Was he 
white a^ the snow of Ardyen? Blooming ft» 
the bow of the shower? Was hi8 hairhke 
the mist of the hill, soft and curlipg in the 
day of the sun? Was he like the thunder 
of heayen in- battle? Fleet as the ree ot 
the desert ? 

Bidatlan. that I might behold his love, 

fair-leaning from' her rock! Her red eycdun 

in tears, her blushiifg cheek "half hid in btf 

loeks! Bfow, O gAitle breeze! Uft tbou the 

Mk heayy locks of the maid, that I may bthold 

I her white arm, her loyely cheek in ber gnet* 
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Oofiuilii. And U the Mm of Comhal faUen, 
chief of the mournful tale? The thunder 
roils on the hill! The lightning fli«« on 
wing» of fire ! They frighten not Comala; 
for Fliiigal is low. Say, chief of the mourn- 
^ fbi tde, fell the breaker of the shieldB? 

Hidattan. The nations are scattered on 
their UMi! they shall hear the voice of the 
king no more. 

Conmla. Confusion pursue thee oyer thy 
plains! ^^lin overtake thee, thou king of 
the wodjp Few be thy steps to thy grave; 
and let one virgin mourn thee I Let her be 
like Q^^la, tearful in the days of her youth! 
Why hast thon told me, Hidallan, that my 
hero fell ! I might have hoped a little while 
his retfam; 1 might have thought I saw him 
on the distant rock ; a tree might have de- 
ceived me with his appearance; the wind 
of the MU nught have been the sound of 
\m bom in nuae ear. that I were on 
the banks of Carun ! that my tears might 
be warm on his cheek! 

HidnUam, He Ilea not on the banks of 
Camn: on Ardven heroes raise his tomb. 
Look on them, O moon ! from thy clouds ; be 
thy beam bright on his breast, that Comala 
may behold him in the light of his armour. 

ComnXa, Stop, ye sons of the grave, till 
r behold my love! He left me at the chase 
alone. I knew not that he went to war. 
He said he would return with the night; 
the king of M orven is returned ! Why didst 
thon not tell me that he would fall, O 
trembMng dweller of the rock * ! Thou sa west 
him in the blood of his youth; but thou 
didat not tell Comala. 

Jfeltlcoma. What sound is that on Ardven? 
Who is that bright in the vale? Who comes 
like the strength of rivers, when their 
crowded waters glitter to the moon? 

ComnUi. Who is it but the foe of Co- 
mala, the son of the king of the world! 
Ghoat of Flngal! do thou, from thy cloud, 
direct Comaln's bow. Let him fall like the 
hart of the desert. It is Flngal in the crowd 
of his ghosts. Why dost thou come, my 
love, to firighten and please my soul? 

Fmgd^, Raise, ye bards, the song; raise 
the wars of the streamy Carun! Caracul 
has filed from our arms along the fields of 
his pride. He sets far distant like a meteor, 
that encloses a spurit of mght, when the 
winds drive it over the heatl^ and the dark 
woods are gleaming around. I heard a voice, 
or- was it the breeze of my hills? Is it 
the huntress of Ardven, the white-handed 
daughter' of Same? Look from thy rocks, 
my love; let me hear the voice. of Comala! 

C^iMiuiia. Take me to the cave of thy 
r«st, O lovely son of death! 

• Bj tlie«dweUer of Ihe rsek* she means aDmid. 



FimgaH, Come to the cave of my rest. 
The storm is past, the sun is on our fields. 
Come to the cave of my rest , huntress of 
echoing Ardven! 

Comala* He is returned with his fame! 
I feel the right hand of his wars! But I' 
must rest beside the rock till my soul returns 
from my fear! O let the harp be near! 
raise the song, ye daughters of Morni. 

'Benagrma, Comala has slain three deer 
on Ardven; the fire ascends od the rock; 
go to the feast of Comala, king of the 
woody MorvenI 

Fingah Raise, ye sons of song, the wars 
of the streamy Carun ; that my wUte-handed 
maid may rejoice: while I behold thd feast 
of my love. 

Bards, Roll, streamy Carun, roll in joy; 
the sons of battle are fled! The steed is 
not seen on our fields; the wings of their 
pride spread in other lands. The sun will 
now rise in peace, and the shadows descend 
in joy. The voice of the chase will be 
heard; the shields hang in the haU. Our 
delight will be in the war of the ocean, 
our hands shall grow red in the blood of 
Lochlin. Roll, streamy Carun, roll in joy, 
the sons of battle fled! 

MelUcoma, Descend, ye light mists from 
high! Ye moonbeams, lift her soul! Pale lies 
the maid at the rock ! Comala is no more ! 

Fingal. Is the daughter of Samo dead; 
the white-bosomed maid of my love ? Meet 
me, Coomla, on my heaths, when I sit alone 
at the streams of my hills. 

HidaUan. Ceased the voice of the huntresa 
of Ardven? Why did I trouble the soul of 
the maid? When shall I see thee, with joy, 
in the chase of the dark-brown hinds? 

B'ingai, Youth of the gloomy brow! no 
more shalt thou feast in my halls. Thou 
shalt not pursue my chase, my foes shall 
not fall by thy sword. Lead me to the place 
of her rest, that I may behold her beauty. 
Pale she lies at the rock, the cold winds 
lift her hair. Her bow-string sounds in the 
blast, her lurrow was broken in her &11. 
Raise the praise of the daughter of Samo! 
give her name to the winds of heaven. ^ 

Bards. See! meteors gleam around the 
maid! See! moonbetais lift her soul! Around 
her, from their douds, bend the awfol faces 
of her fathers; Samo of the gloomy brow! 
the red-rolHng eyes of Fidallan! When shall 
thy white hand arise? When shall thy vMoe 
be heard on our rocks? The maids shall 
seek thee on the heath, but they shall not 
find thee. Thou shalt come, at times, to 
their dreams, to settle peace in their soul. 
Thy voice shall remain in ^eir ears; they 
shall think with joy on the dreams of their 
rest. Meteors gleam around the maid, and 
' moonbeams lift her soul ! 
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[Fhgal, retmwng from m ewpedUion which he had made into the Homtm pmmce, 
resohed to mU CaihtiUa, Jein^ of Inistore, and hrother to Comalaj, whose story is reUtUd 
at large in the ftreceding dramatic poem. Upon his coming in sight of Carric-thura, the 
palace of Cathulla,he observed a fiame on its top, which, in those days, was a sigiuil of 
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obliged to pass the night on the shore. Newt day he attacT^ed the arm^ of FrotM, Idng 
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it wUl, it , lets us into Ossian^s notions of a superior Being; and shows that he voos not 
addicted to the superstition which prevailed all the world over, before the introduce cf 
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tSj^ve thoa left thy blae cowBe In heaven, 
golden-haired son of the sky! The west 
has opened its gates ; the bed of thy repose 
is thore. The waves come to behold thy 
beauty. They lift their trembling heads. 
They see thee lovely in thy sLteg; they 
shrink away with fear. Rest, in thy sha- 
dowy cave, O sun! let thy return be in joy. 

Bat let a thousand lights arise to the 
sound of the harps of Selma: let the beam 
jspread in tbe hall, the king of shells is 
returned! The strife ef Crona is past, like 
eoands that are no mote. Raise the song, 
O bards ! the king is returned wfth his fame! 

Such were tiw words ef Ullin, when 
Fingal returned ftmok war: when he returned 
in Sie £atr blusbing of youth with aU his 
heavy locks. Ifis blue anns were on the hero; 
like a fight ckrad on the sun, when he moves 
in his robes of mist, and shows but half his 
beams. His heroes followed the king: the 
fsast of sheUs is spread. Fingal turns to his 
bards, and bids the aoog to riie. 

Voices of echoing Csaal he said; O bards 
of other timesi Ye, on wihose aonls the 
hkra horts of ear fiuthers rise! atrike the 
fairp in my haA; and let me hear tiie song. 
J^leasant is the joy of grief; it is like the 
ahewer of spring when it softens the branch 
of tbe oak, and the young lesi rears its 
green head. Sing on, O bards! to-morrow 



we lift tha sail. My blue eomie i» 
the ocean, to Carrio-thura's walls; tbe 
mossy walls ofSarno, where Coaala dwelt. 
There the noble CathuUa spreads tbe featt 
of sb^. The boars of his woods are tmV 
tbe sound of the chase shall arise {^ 

CroQBan, son of tbe aongi said UUvf 
Minona, graceful at the harp! raise the tale 
of Shikic, to please the J^ng of Mprv^ 
JLiet Yinvda come in ber beauty, Uk9 tbe 
showery bow, when it^howsita ^^^^j}^ 
on the lake, and the setting sun U brigbt 
She comes, O F1n|;al! her voke i^ ^^ 
but sad^ 

Vinvda, My love U a son 9f the m' 
He pursues* the flying deer. His gray dogs 
are panting around himf hfe bow-^trmg 
souads in th% wind. 0oat thou rest by tbe 
fooat of the rock , or by the nojse oim 
nouAtain-stmeam? The rushes aw iM>^™![f 
to the wind, the. miat flies over the "«*. 
I will approach my love unseen; I ^^ 
hoU Mm froM the xotk. Lowly^I 8*f. 
thee first by the aged eak of Brannoj 
Uuwu wert retumuig tail fioom th9 <^^« 
the fairest .among thy finends. . . 

ShOric. What voiceis thaitlb«ar?;°j* 
voice like the summer wiad! I »^ ^^; ^l 
the nodding rushes 1 I hear riot the toun* 
of the rock. Afar, Vinvela, afar, I f J^ 
the w/irs of Fingal. My dogs attend ©« 
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fto more. Ne mom I triad tte hSSL N« 
more from on high I see thee, fidr moying 
by the siraw of the plaui| bright u the 
bow of heayen; ai the mooa on the wefteni 
ware. 

Fimtla. Then thoa art goii0| O Bhifaic! 
I am alone on the hill! The deer are aean 
on the hrow : Toid of fear they grase along. 
No more they dread' the wind; no more 
the raatSng tree. The hnntar is far re- 
mored;' ha is in the field of grayes. fltran- 
gen! illhls of the wayes! spare my loyely 
ShilricJ 

Shm^ If /all I most in the field, raise 
high, my graye, Viayela. Gray, stones, and 
heaped-ap earth, shall mark me to fotuto 
timess-' When the hunter shall sit by the 
HMMmd, and prodnoe his food at noon, 
'Some "^namtft rests h^re,' he will say; and 
my fsme shall fiye in his praise^ Remember 
me/TinMa, wRan low o« earth I lie! 

FiaMlif. Yes! I will remember thee! 
Idas! my fihiiric y?iU fall! What shall I do, 
my Urel when thou ait for oyer gone? 
Throngh these lulls I will go at noons i 
yrill go through the silent heath. There I 
will Me the place of thy rest, retaming 
from the chase. Alas! my Shilric yvill fall; 
but I \Hll remember Shilric. 

And I resiember the diief , said the king 
of woody Moryen; he consumed. the battle 
in his rage. But now my eyes behold him 
not. I met him, one day, on the hill; his 
cheek was pale; his brow was dark. The 
eig^ was firvqnent in his breast i his steps 
were towards the desert. But now he is 
not in the crowd of my chiefs, when the 
sonnds of my siuelds arise. Dwells he in the 
narrow honte^, the chi^ of high Cannora ? 

Croanaa! said UIMn of other times, raise 
the song of Shilric! when he returned to 
his hills, and Vinyela was no more. He 
leaned on her gray mossy stone; he thought 
Vinyela iiyed. • He saw her fiiir moying on 
the plain; but the bright form lasted not: 
the sunbeam fled firam the field, and she 
was seen no m<Nre. Hear the song of Shilric; 
it is soft, but sad! 

I sit by the moisy fountain, on the top 
of the hill of winds. One tree is rustling 
aboye me. Dark wayes roll oyer the heatik 
The lake is troubled below. The deer 
descend firom the hill. No hunter at a 
distance is seen. It is mid-day: but all is 
silent* Sad are my tbouehts alone. Didst 
thou but appear, O my foye! a ywm d e re r 
on the heath! thy hmr floating on the yvind 
behind thee; thy bosom heaying on the 
»ght ; thke eyes full of tears for thy friends, 
whom the mists of the hill had concealed! 
Thee I would comfit, my loye, and bring 
thee to thy father*^ house! 

* The gvaye.. 



But is it she thai thaiee app^Ki* Vki^ a 
beam of light on the heathff bright as the 
moon in autumn, as the sun in a suomittr- 
storm, comest thou, O maid, oyer rocks, 
oyer mountains, to me? She speaks: but 
how weak her yoite! lake the hreeaein the 
reeds of the lake. 

* Return^ thou safe from the war? Where 
are thy friends , my laye? I heard of thy 
death on the hill; I heard and mounieil 
thee, Shilric! Yes, my fair, I return; but 
I alone of my race. Thou shalt' see them 
no morei their grayes I raised on the j^ain* 
But why art thou on the desart hitt ? Why 
on the heath alone? 

«Aloae I am,' O Shilric! alone in the 
winter-house. With grief for thee I fell. 
Shilric, I am pale in the tond>.' 

She fleets, she sails' away i as mist before 
the wind! and wilt thou not stay, Vinyela? 
Stay and behotd my tears! Fair thou apr- 
pearest, Vinyela! fair thou wast when aUyeC 

By the mossy fountain I will rit; on the 
top of the hills of yrinds. When mid-day 
i^ silent around, O talk with ase, Vinyela 1 
come on the light- winged gale! en the 
breese of the desert, come! Let me hear 
thy yoice, as thou passest, when mid-day 
is silent around! 

Such was the song of Cronnan, 'on the 
night of Sekaa's joy. Bat morning rose in 
I the east; the blue waten rolM in lijpht* 
EHngal bade his sails to rise; the winds 
came rustfing from their hills. Inistore rose 
to sight, and Carrio-thura's mossy towers! 
But the sign of distress was on thmr top: 
the warning flame edged with smoke. The 
king of Moryen struck his breasts he aa« 
snmed at once his spear. His darkened 
brow bends forward to the coast: he looks 
back to the lagging winds. His hair is 
disordered on his back. The silence of 
the kmg is terrible! 

Night came down on the sea; Botha'a 
bay reoetyed the slup. A rock bends along 
the coast with all its echoing wood. Oa 
the top is the drde of Loda, *the mooqy 
stone of power! A narrow plain spreada 
beneath» coyered yrith grass and a|ed trees, 
which the midniglit ynnds, in theur yrrath, 
had tom from theur shaggy leek. The Una 
course of a stieam is there! the lonely blast 
of ocean pursues the thistle^s beard. The 
flame of three oaks arose; the feast u 
spraed arsmid ; bat the soul of the king is 
sad, for Gum-tiiura's chief dssbrest. 

The yran cold moon rose in the east* 
Sleep descended on the youths! Their Uue 
helmets glitter to the b«un; the fading fins 
decays. But sleep did not rest on the king: 
he rose in the midst of his arms, and slow^ 
aaoanded the hlM, to behaid the flame of 
Stamo's tower. 

The flasM was dim mid distent; the moan 
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hid her r«) hiio& in fte east^ A blayt oame 
from the mountain, on ita 'winga was ^e 
■pifit of Loda. He came to \m j^ce in 
his terrors, and ahook fab dnsky spear. 
His eyes araear lilce flames in his dark face; 
his Toioe IS Hke distant ^ tfannder. Fingal 
adyanced his spear in night, and raised ids 
▼oioe on Idgh. 

Son of n&ht, retire: call thy winds, and 
fly! Why aost thou come to my presence 
with thy shadowy arms) Do I fear thy 
gloomy form, spirit of dismal Loda ? Weak 
ia thy 'shield of clouds: feeble is that meteor, 
thy sword! The blast rolls them together; 
and thou thyself art lost. ^\y from my pre- 
sence, son of night! call thy winds and flv! 

Dost thoa force me from my place? replied 
the hollow yoice. The people bend before 
me. I torn, the battle in the field of the 
brave. I look on the nations, and they 
vanish: my nostrils pour the blast of death. 
I come abroad on the winds; the tempests 
are before my face. But my dwelling is 
calm , above the clouds: the fields of my I 
rest are pleasant. 

Dwell in thv pleasant fields, said the 
king: Let Comhal's son l>e forgot. Do my J 
steps ascend from my hills into thy peaceful 
plaus? Do I meet thee with a spear on 
thy cloud, spirit of dismal Loda? Why then 
dost thou frown on me? why shake thine 

a spear? Thou frownest in vain: I never 
from the mighty in war. And shall 
the sons of the wind frighten the Idng of 
Mo^en? No: he knows the weakness of 
tbdr arms! 

Fly to thy land, replied tiie form : receive 
thy wind, and fly! The blasts are in the 
^ hollow of my hand: the course of the storm 
is mine. The king of Sora is my son, he 
bends at the stone of my power. His battle 
is around Carric-thnra ; and he will prevail ! 
Fly to thy land, son of Comhal, or feel my 
flaming wrath! 

He lifted high his shadowy spear! He 
bent forward his dreadful height. Fingal, 
advancing, drew hb sword; the blade of 
dark-brown Lnno. The gleaming path of 
the ateel winds through the gloomy ghost. 
The form fell shapeless into air, like a co- 
lumn of smoke, which the staff of the boy 
disturbs as it rises from the half-extinguished 
furnace. 

The spuit of Loda shrieked, as, rolled 
into himself, he rose on the wind. Inistore 
shook at itkt sound. The waves heard it 
on the deep. They stopped in their course 
with fear; the friends of Fingal started at 
once, and took their heavy spears. They 
iniBsed the king: they rose in rage; all their 
atms resound! 

The moon came forth in the east Fingal 
returned in the gleam of his aims. The joy 
of his youth was grb&t* their sooli settled | 



as a sea firom a atOrm. UIBil raised the 
song of gladness. The hills of Inistore 
rejoiced. The flame of the oak arose; and 
the tales of heroes are told. 

But Frothal, Scraps wrathful king, alts in 
sadness beneath a tree. The host 4^eads 
around Carric-thnra. He looks towaxds the 
walls with rage. He longs for the blood of 
CathuUa, who once overcame him In war. 
When Anntr reigned in Sora, tlie father of 
sea-borne Frothed, a storm arose on the sea, 
and carried Fr<lthal to inistore. Three iSays 
he feasted in 3arno*s halls, and saw the 
slow-rolling eyes of Comala. He lovfd her 
in the flame^ of youth, and rbshed to seim 
the white-armed maid. CathuUa met the 
chief. The gloomy battle rose. Frothal was 
bound in the hall; three days he pined alone. 
On the fourth Sarno sent him to his ship, 
and he returned to his Und* But wrath 
darkened in his soul againit the nbble^Xla- 
thoUa. When Anoir's stone of fame arose, 
Firothal came in his strength. The battle 
burned round Carrio-thura andSarno's mOasy 
walls. ^ 

Monung rose on Inistore. Frothal struck 
his dark brown shield. His chiefs started 
at the sound; they stood, but th^ eyes 
were turned to the sea. They saw Fingal 
coming in his strength; and first tke noble 
Thubar spoke. 'Who comes like the stag 
of the desert, with all his herd behind him? 
Frothal, it is a foe! I see his forward 
spear. Perhaps it is the king of Morven, 
Fingal, the first of men. His deeds are well 
known in Lochlin ! the blood of his foes is 
in Starno's halls. Shall I ask the peace of 
kings? His sword is the bolt of heaven!^ 

Son of the feeble hand, said Frothal, shall 
my days begin in a cloud? Shall I yield 
before I have conquered, chief of streamy 
Tora? The people would say in Sora, 
Frothal flew forth like a meteor; but a 
darkness has met him, and his fame is no 
more. No, Thubar, 1 will never yield; my 
fame shall surround me like light. No: I 
will never yield, chief of streamy Tora! ^ 

He went forth with the stream of his 
people, but they met a rock: Fingal stood 
unmoved, broken they rolled back from his 
side. Nor did they safely fly; the spear of 
the king pursued their steps. The field is 
covered with heroes. A rising hiU preserved 
the foe. 

Frothal saw their flight The rage of his 
bosom rose. He bent his eyes to the ground, 
and called the noble Thubar. Thubar! my 
people are fled. My fame has ceased to 
arise. I will fight the king; I feel my 
burning soul! Send a bard to demand the 
combat. Speak not against Frothal's words ! 
But, Thubar! I love a maid; she dwells by 
Thano's stream, the white-bo^omed daughter 
of Herman, Utha, with soft-rolling eyes. 
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Slw fiearMl the low^laid Copalai her secret 
sighs rose ^^ea I spread tne sail. Tell to 
VthA «f harpg ll|«t ny «oul delighted in her.. 

Sadi were his words, resolved tb fight 
The «At sigli pf ^tha was near! She had 
fftOowea her J^ero 'in the aroioar of a man. 
She roVed her eye on the youth, in secret, 
from beneath her steel. She saw the bard 
as he veatf the spear fel thrice from her 
hand! Ha r looi» hair flew on the 'wind. 
Her nl ^Bf f east rose with ^hs. She raised 
her ey9% the king. She wonld speidc, 
bat thd^*^ fuled. 

Flnijin^ifard th^ words of -the bard; he 
caoe in the strength of his steel. They 
mixed ftdr deathful spears': they raised the 
gleam iS thdr arms. But the sword of 
ilngal desceaded and cot Frothal's shield 
in twain. Bis fair side is exposed ; half bent 
he iereajbhs his death. Darlcness gathered 
on I3tlia*a vi^ The teai; rolled jdown her 
cbedL. '1^ foshed to 'coyer the chief with 
her shield; hot. a &llen oak met her steps. 
She Ml 01^, her arm of snow; 'her slueld, 
her htimet^ flew wide. Her white bosom 
heaved to tiie sight; her dark-brown hair is 
spread on earth. 

Fingal pitied the white-armed maid! he 
stayed the upUfted sword. The tear was 
in the eye of the king, as, bending forward, 
he spoke. 'King of streamy Sora! fear not 
the sword of Singal. It was never stained 
with the bloofd of the vanquished ; it never' 
pierced i hJlen foe. Let thy people rejoice 
by the native streams. ' Let the mud of thy 
love be ^d. Why shoaldest thou fall in thy 
youth, king of streamy Sora? Frothal 
heard the words o( Fingal, and saw the 
rising maid: they*** stood in tilence in their 
beauty : like two young trees pf the' plain, 
when the shower of spring is on*their leaves, 
and the loud winds are laid. 
' Baugfiter bf Hermao, said Frothal, didst 
thou come from Tora's streams ; didst thou 
come in thv beauty to behold thy warrior 
low? But Be was low before the mighty, 
maid of the ^slow-roliiog eye!* The feeble' 
did not overcome the son of car-borne Annir! 
Terrible art thou, Q. king of Morven ! in 
battles of tl|p spetfr. But, in peace, thou 
art like the sun, v^en he looks through a' 
silent shoii^r: the flowers lift their fair 
heads before him; the gales shake their 
rustling win^p. that^ thou wert in Sora! 
that my feast were spread! The future 
Idogs ofJSora would see thy arms and 
refoice. They would rejoice at the fame of 
th^r fathers, who beheld ihe mighty Fingal! 

Son of Amur, replied the king, the fame 
of Sora*s race shall be heard! When chiefs 
are strong in war, then does the song arise? 
Bat if thmr sword^ are stretched over the 

* Frothal sad Utha. 



feeble; if the blood of the weak has stained 
their tm^; the bard shall forget them, in 
the song, and their tombs^shall not be known. 
The stranger shall come and build there, 
and remove the heaped-up earth. An half- 
worn sword shall rise before lum; bending 
above it, he vnll say, 'These are thelarms 
of the chiefs of old, but their names are 
not in song.' Come thou, O Frothal t to 
the feast of Inistore; let the maid of thy.love 
be there; let our faces brighten with joy! 

Fingal took, his spear, moving in the steps 
of his might. The gates of Carrlc-thura are 
opened wide. The feast of shells is suread. 
The soft sound of music arose. Gladness 
brightened in the hall. The voice ef UlUn 
was heard ; the harp of Selma was strung. 
Utha' rejoiced in his presence, and demanded 
the song of grief; the big tear hung in her 
eye when the soft Crimora spoke — Crimora 
the daughter of Rinval, who dwelt atLotha's 
roaring stream! The tale was long, t>ut 
lovely; and pleased the blushing Utha. 

Crimora. Who cometh from the hill, like 
a cloud tinged with the beam of th^ west? 
Whose voice is that, loud as the wind, but 
pleasant as the harp Of Carril? It is my 
love in the light of steel; but sad is his 
darkened brow! Live the mighty race of 
Fingal? or what darl^ens Connal's soul? 

Cofmal. They live. They retnrn from 
the chase like a stream of light. The sun 
is on their shields. Like a ridge of fire 
they descend the hill. Loud is the voice 
of the youth! the war, my love, is near! 
To-morrow the dreadful Dargo comes to try 
the foi^cQ of our race. The race of Blngal 
he defies; the race of battie and wounds! 

Crihwra, Connal, I saw his sails like 
gray mist on the dark-brown wave. They 
|i slowly came to land. Connal, many are the 
warriors of Dargo! 

Connal, Bring me thy father's shield, 
the bossy iron shield of Rinval ! that shield 
like ' the full-orbed moon when she moves 
darkened through heaven. 

Crimora, That shield I bring, O Connal! 
but it did not defend my father. By the spear 
of Gontfar he fell. Thou may'stfoll, OConnal| 

ComuU. Fall I may! but raise my tomb, 
Crimora! Gray stones, a mound of earth, 
shall send my name to other times. Bend 
tl^ red eye over my grave, beat thy mourn- 
ful heaving breast. Though lair thou art, 
my love, as the light; more pleasant than 
the gale of the hill; yet I will not here 
remain. Raise my tomb, Crimora! 

Crtmora. Then give me those arms that 
gleam; that sword and that spear of steel. 
I shall meet Dargo with Connal, and aid 
him in the fig)it. Farewell, ye rocks of 
Ardven! ye deer! and ye streams of the 
hill ! We shall return no more. Our tombs 
are distant for! 
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'And ^d they retoDi no miMref' aaki 
Utha'a bwrsting sigh. ' FeU the a^hty in 
battle, nnd did Crimon live? Her steps 
were lonely ; her sool was sad for ConnaL 
Wm Jm not young and lovely; like the^ 
lyan of the setting son?' IHlin saw the 
▼irgfti^s tear; he took the softly-tremhling 
harp: the song was loyely, but 'sad, and 
qllen^e was in Carric-thura. 

Autumn is dark on the mountains; gray 
mist rests on the hills. The whirlwind is 
heard on the lieath. Dark rolls the river 
through the narrow plain, A tree stands 
akine on. the hill, and marks the slumbering 
Connai The leayes whirl round with the 
wind, nud strew the grave of the dead^ At 
times are seen here the ghosts of the de- 
parted, when the nmsing hunter alone stalks 
slowly over the heath. 

Who can reach the source of thy race, 
O Cennall who reoount thy fathers? Thy 
family grew like an ode on the mountain, 
which meeteth the wind with its lofty head. 
But now it is torn from the earth. Who 
shall M9ply ^^ P^*^^ o^ Connai? Here was 
the dan of arms; her^ the groans of the 
dving. 'Bloody are 'the wars of Fingal, O 
donnall it was 'here thou didst falL Thine 
arm was like a storm; thy sword' a 
beam c^ the sky; tRy height a rock on 
the plain; thine eyes a furnace of fire, 
l^der than a storm was thy voice in the 
battles of thy steel. Warriors fell by thy 
sword*, as the thistle by the staff of a boy. 
Bargo the nnghty came on, darkened in his 
rage. His brows were gathered into wrath. 
His eyes like two caves in a rock. Sri|ht 



rose their aworda og eaeh side; loud was 
the clang of their sted. 

The daughter of Riaval was near; CH- 
bora bright in the armouf of nmn} her 
yellow hair is loo^ behind, hcv bow is in 
her hand. £ttie followed the you^ to the 
war, Cohaal her much-beloved. She drew 
the string on Bargo ; but erring she pierced 
her ConnaL He falls like an; oak on the 
plain; like a rock from the shaggy hffl. 
What shall she d^ hapless maidl Hd lAeedi; 
her Connai dies! All the night long du 
cries, and all the dav, *0 Comud, my lo?e, 
and my friend.* With g|^ the aad movmer. 
dies! Earth here encloses the loveliest pair 
on the hill. The grass grows between tin 
stones of the tomb; I ofken sli in tlie 
mournful shade. The wind sighs thnnig|k 
the grass ; their memonr rusiies on my misd. 
Undisturbed you now sleep together; in the 
tomb of the mountain you rc^t alone! 

And soft be their rest, saia Utha, hapiew 
children of streamy Lotha! I will remember 
them with tears, and my eecret song sinfl 
rise; when the wind is. in the gMfee of 
Torat' ^hen the stream b roaring near. 
Then shall ^ey come on my soni, wita aQ 
their lovely grief! 

Three days feasted the kings s on the 
fourth their white sails arose. The windi 
of the north .drove Flngi^ to Morven's woody 
land. But the spirit of Lodn sat in hb 
cloud behind the ships of Frotkd. He hong 
fiHTward ymth all his blasts, and spread the 
white- bosomed saMs: The wounds of his 

erm were not forgotten! he still fe^^ the 
Old of the king! 
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{ftKff foem u coiiip|tf«^ Mui the wubpect vf <f> m tff.mort of OMtmi't comiNMifiMw. 
Iri^ied^. t% ihe Ume of ComSkia,'t\e Mm ofDrathal, and ftUker ^ the ceMraied fhifftU, 
Cl mih m m im^Vie §<m of Thaddu md hroAer of Moma, Fmgats mother, was drwem &y a 
«form isto me twer Clyde, on ihe hanke of fi^^ stood BtdeUaha, a town belongkig to 
the BeUen§ hOufiien the wdtti. He woe hoipitfMif recewed by ReiUhdmir, ihe fyrjndpul 
VMM 4m,^ P^$ tf^ 0o^ him Momn hie only dmghier in manage, Reuda, the eon of 
Cormo, i^Mriton, who wae in love uM Moina, came to Renthdmir*e honee, and h^iaoed 
hangktSjf towards Cleeedmmor, A quarrel ensued, in wMch Reuda was UUed; ihe Britane, 
who aiimded him, pressed so hard on Cleesdmmor, that he was obliged to throw Umsetf 
into ike-fHyde,' and mwh to Us Mf. Be hoisted saU, and the wind being favofirabie, bore 
him ou$ to sea. He often endeavoured to return, and Karry off Ms beloved Moina by 
myht; hut ihe wind eontimnng contrary, he was forced to des&t. 

M<nma, who had been left wOh child by her husband, brought forth, a son, and 4ied 
eoon nfter.^ MeuihtSmir named the chUd Carihon, i. e. 'the munmur of waves ,*' from ihe 



storm which carried ojf Clessdmmor his father, who was suffposed to have been cast away* 
When Carihon was three years old, ConJuU, ihe father of Fingal, in one of his ewpedi^ 
Horn against ihe Britons, took and burnt Bakhttha. , Mteuthdmir was hUed in ihe attack: 
and Carihon wof carried safe away by his nurse, who' fled fariher into ihe country of ihe 
Britons, Carihon, coming to man^s estate. Was resolved to revenge the faU of Bdlchfiia 
on ConAdFs posterUy. He sets saU from the Clyde, and f aping on ihe coast of Morven, 
defeated two *of PingaJPs heroes 'who came to oppose his progress. He was, at last, im* 
witHngly k9led by his father Cleuimmor, in a single combat, Tha story is the foundation 
of the pffsent poem, which opens on ihe night preceding the deaih of Carihon, so ihai what 
passed before is introduced oy way of episode. The poem is addressed to Malmna fJU 
daughter of Toscar,] 



A taia of the tiaes of old! The deeds of 
days of other yean! 

The nmrmnr of thy atreuM, O Lora! 
biingi badL the iMBory of the paet The 
Bound of thy ytoodoj Gwrnallar, is lorely 
ia flune ear* Dost thou not hold« Mahrina, 
a rook ynUh lU head of heath! Thxkn aged 
pioea bend firom its &ce; green is the 
narrow, plain at its feet's tiiere the flower 
of the aountiSn growoi and shakes its white 
liead in the breeze. The thistle is there 
alone, sheddiDg its aged beard. Twe stones, 
half sink ip the ground , show their heads 
of BOBS. The dMT of the mountain avoids 
tke Dhu9e, for he beholds a dim ghost 
staadiy there. V The nughty He, O, Mal- 
▼ina! m the narrow plain of the rock. 

A tale of the tasm of old! The deeds of 
days of <^ther yean! 

^Who eoaeo frooi the land of strangers, 
^^th Us theusaiida around bimf the Hronbeam 



pours its bright stream before him ; his hair 
meets the wind of his hills. -His face is 
settled from war. H^ is calm as the evening 
beam that looks from the dond of the weat 
on Cona*s rilent vale. Who is it but Comhal's 
son, the king of mighty deeds! He beholds 
the hills with joy, he bids a thousand yoices 
i^se. *Ye have fled over your fields, ye 
sons of* the distant land! The king of the 
world sits in his hall, aad hears of his 
people^s flight He lifts his red eye of prides 
he takes his father's sword. Ye have fled 
oyer your fields, sons ef the distant land!' 
Such were the words of the bards, when 
'they came to Selma*a haUs. A thousand 
lights from the strangers' land rose in' the 
nudst of his people. The feast is spread 
around; the night passed awinr in joy.' 
Where is the noble Clessdmmor f sdd the 
fair-haired Fingal. Where is the .brother 
of Moma, in the hoior of my joy? Sullen 
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and dark he paiaet hit days in the vale of 
echoing Lora: but, behold, he comes from 
the hilly like a steed in his strength, who 
finds his companions in the breezy, and 
tosses his bright mane in the wind. Blest 
be the soul of Clessiminor, why so long 
from Selma? 

Returns the chief, said Cless&mmor, in 
the midst of his fame? Such was tha re- 
nown ofComhal in the battles of his youth.. 
Often did we pass over Carun to the land 
of the strangers: our swords returned, not 
unstained with blood t nor did the kings of 
the world rejoice. Why do I remember the 
times of our war? My hair is mixed with 
gray. My hand forgets to bend the bow: 
I lift a lighter spear. O that my joy would 
return, as when I first beheld the maid; 
the white-bosomed daughter of strangers, 
Moina, with the dark-blue eyes! 

Tell, said the mighty Fingal, the tale of 
thy youthful days. Sorrow , like a cloud 
on the sun, shades the soul of Clessdmmor. 
. Mournful are thy thoughts, alone , on the 
banks of the roaring' Lora. liet us hear 
the sorrow of thy youth and the darkness 
of thy days! * 

*It was in the days of peace,' replied the 
great Cless&mmor, *I came in my bounding 
ship to Balclutba*8 walls of towers. The 
winds had roared behind my sails, and 
Glutha's streams received my dark-bosomed 
ship. TIpee days I remained in Rejiihdmir's 
halts, kad saw his daughter, that beam of 
light. The joy of the shell went round, 
and the aged hero gave the fair. Her breasts 
were like foam on the wave, and her eyes 
like stars of light: her hair was dark as 
the raven's wing: her soul waa generous 
and mild. My love for Moina was great ;^ 
my heart poured forth in joy. 

*The son of a stranger came; a chief 
who loved the white-boSomed Moina. His 
words were mighty in the hall; he often 
half-unsheathed his sword. 'Where,' said 
he, *i8' the mighty Qvmhal, the restless 
wanderer of the heath? Comes he, with 
his host, to Balclutha, since Clessammor is 
so bold?' My soul, I replied, Q warrior! 
burns in a light of its own. I stand without 
fear in the midst of thousands, though the 
valiant are distant far. Stranger! Uiy words' 
are mighty, for ClessAmmor is alone. Bat 
my sword trembles by my side , and longs 
to glitter in my hand. $peak no more 4»f 
Comhal, son of the winding Cluthal 

*The strength of his pride arose. We 
fought; he fell beneath my sword. The 
banks of Clutha heard his fall; a thousand 
spears glittered asound. 1 fought: the 
strangers prevailed: I plunged into the 
stream of Clutha. My white sails r<>se over 
the waves, and I bounded on the dark-blue 
sea. .Moina came to the shore, and rolled 



the eye of her tears; her loose haSr flew 
on the wind; and I 'heard her mournful 
distant eries. Often did I turn my ship; 
but the winds of the east pievailed. I^or 
Clutha ever since have I soen, nor Moina 
of the dark-birown ha^. She fell in Bal- 
clutha, for I have seen her ghost. I. knew 
her as' she came through tlue dnsky aight, 
along the murn\ur -of Lora: she was like the 
new moon, seen through 'tl^e gathered mist: 
wheh the sky pours down its flali^ siiqw, 
and the world is silent and dank.' ' 

Raise, ye bards ^ said the mighty Fingal, 
the praise of unhappy Moina. Call her 
|diost, with your songs, to our hills, that 
sne may rest with the fair of Morv«a» the 
sunbeams of other days, the deHght of 
heroes of old. I have seen the walls of 
Balclutha, but they were, desolate. The lire 
had resounded in the halls: and the Toice 
of the people is heard no morel The stream 
of Clutha was removed from its place by 
the fall of the walls. The thistle shook 
there its lonely head: ^e moss whistled to 
the wii^d. The fox looked out from the 
windows, the rank grass of the waff waved 
round its head. Desolate is the dweOing of 
Moina, silence is in the house of her {athers. 
Raise the song of mourning, O bards! over 
the land of strangers. They have but fallen 
before us: for one day we must fall W^y 
dost thou binld the hall, son of the winged 
days? Thou lookest from thy towers to-day: 
yet a few years, and the bUist of the desert 
comes; it howls in thy empty court, and 
whistles round thy half-worn .shield. And 
let the blast of the desert come! we shall 
be renowned in our day ! The mi^k of my 
arm shall be in battie ; my name in the song 
of bards. Raise the song, send round the 
shell:.. let joy be heard in my hall. When 
thou, son of fieaven! shalt fail, if thou shalt 
fail, thou mighty light! if thy/brightihess ia 
for a season, like Fingal! our fame shall 
sunive thy beams. 

Such was the song of Fingal in the day 
of his joy. His thousand bards leaned 
forward ^ from their seats to hear the voice 
of the king. It was like the music of harps 
on the gale of the spring. Lovely were thy 
thoughts,. O Fingal! why had not Ossian the 
strength of thy soul? But thou standest 
alone, my father! who can eqaal the king 
of Selma?. 

The night passed away in song; morning 
returned in joy. The mountains showed 
their gray heads; the blue face «of ocean 
smiled. The white wave is seen tumbling 
round the distant rock ; a mist rose alowly 
from tne lake. It came in the figure of an 
aged man along the silent plain. Its large 
limbs did not move in steps,- for a ghost sup- 
ported it in mid air. It came towards Sehsa's 
hall 9 and dissolved in a shower of blood. 
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The king alone behdd the sight: he 
foresaw the death of the people. He came 
In sHeoce to his hall, and took his £|ther'ft 
spear. The mail rattkd on hia breast. The 
heroes roie around. They looked in silence 
00 each other, tnarking- the eyes of Flngal. 
They saw batSe in his face — the death of 
aimies on bis spear. A thousand shidds at 
once are' plaCD J' on their arras; they drew 
a ttoniaad awor^a. The hall of Selma 
bri|^teMA> i^oQnd. The clang of arms 
a8QeH<l9e.11^e gray dogs howl to their pja<ie. 
No word is aaaong the mSghty chiefs. Each 
marked die: eyes %f the king, and half- 
asfOffled his spiearr 

Sons of ^orven , b'egnn the king^ this is 
no tiaia tb fin the sheff; the battle darkens 
near us, death hovers over the land. Some 
ghost, tiie friend of Fingal, has forewarned 
us of tfih foe. The sons of the stranger 
come Iniiitbe darkly-rolling sea; for from 
the watsr' came the sign of Morven's gloomy 
danger. Let each, assnme his heavy spear, 
each gird so his father's sword. Let tbe 
dark helmet ritfe on every head; the mail 
poor its lightning from every sidei Tbe 
. battle gathers like a atorm; soon shall ye 
hear & nar of 'death.' 

The hero moved on before his host, like 

a dood before a ridge of green fire, when 

it ponni^Qii the ^iey of night, and mariners 

foresee aStoma On Coaa's rising heath 

they stood: -the white-bosomed maids beheld 

them abore like a grove; they foresaw the 

death of the yot^, and looked towards the 

Bea iTitli- fear. The white wave . deceived 

them for distant sails^$ the tear is' on their 

chedL! The sun rose on the* sea, and we 

beheld « distant fleet. Like the- mist of 

ocean Aej caipe, and poured their youth 

upon the coast. .^Tbe chief was among them, 

iike tbe stag in the midst of the herd. His 

shield is 'stadded with gold ; stately strode 

tbe king of spears. He moved toyrards 

Selma; his thousands moved behind. . J 

Go witB a song of peace, said Fiogah 

go, UIHo, to the king of swords. Tell iiim 

that' we. aire mighty in war; that the ghosts 

of our foes are many. But renowned are 

they who have feasted in my halls;- Aey 

show the arms of^roy fathers in a foreign 

land; the sons of tne strangers wonder, and 

bless the friends of Morven's race; for our 

names have been heard afar: tbe kings of 

the world shook in the midst of their host. 

UUin went with his song. Fingal rested 
on his spear : be saw the mighty foe in his 
Umoor: he blest the stranger's son. 'How 
Btately art thou, son of the sea! said the 
king of woody Morven. Thy sword is a 
Wm of fire by thy side: thy spear is a 
pine that defies the storm. The varied face 
^t the moon is not' broader than thy shield. 
Roddy ia thy face of youth! soft the ringlets 



I of thy hairl but this tree may fall, and bis 
SnAnory be forgot! The daughter of the 
stranger 'will be sad, looking to the rolling 
sea: the children will say, *We see a ship; 
perhaps it is the king of Balclutba.' The 
tear starts from their mother's eye : her 
thougbls are of him who sleeps in IMforven! ' 

Such were the words of the king, when 
Ullin came to the mighty Carthon ; he threw 
dow0 the spear before him , he raised the 
song of peace. 'Come to the feast of. 
Fingal, Carthon, from the rolling sea! par- 
take of the feast of 'the king^, or lift the 
I, spear of war ! The ghosts of our foes are 
many; but renowned are the friends of 
Morven! Behold that field, O Carthon! 
many a green hill rises there, with moss^ 
stones and • rustling grass : these are the 
tombs of Fingal's foes, the sons of the roll- 
ing sea!' 

'Dost thou^peak to the weak in arms!' 
said Carthon, 'bard of tbe woody Morven ?• 
Is my face pale for fear, son of the peace- 
ful song? Why then dost thou think to 
darken my soul with tbe tales of those who 
fell?' Mv arm bab fought in. battle; my 
renown is known afar. Go tb the feeble 
in arms, bid (hem yield to Fingal. Have^ 
not I seen the fallen Balclutba? And Hhall 
I feast with Comhal's son — Comhal, who 
threw hk fire in the midst of m^ father's 
hall? I was young, and knew not the cause 
why tbe virgins ^^ept. The columns of 
smoke -pleased mine eye when they rose 
abqve my walls! I often looked Back with 
gladne8»^when my frieAds fled along the bill. 
^Sat when the years of my youth came on, 
I beheld tbe inoss of my fallen wlAis. My 
sigh arose with the morning, an^ my tears 
descended with night. Shall I not fight, I 
said to my*souI, against the children of my 
foes,? And I will fight, O bard! I feel the 
strength of my soul! • 

His people gathered around the hero, and 
drew at once their shining swords. He 
stands in the mid^, like a pillar of fire, 
the tear balf-startitag from his eye, for he 
thought of llkh fallen Balclutba. The crowded 
pride of his sou^ arose. Sidelong he looked 
up to the hill, where our heroes shone in 
arms; the spear trembled in his -hand. 
Bending forward, he seemed to threaten 
the king. 

Shall I, said Fingal to his soul, meet at 
once the youth? Shall I stop him in the 
midst of Ms course, before bis fame shall 
arise? But the bard hereafter may say» . 
when he sees the tomb of Carthon, Fingal , 
took his thnusands to battle before the 
noble Carthon fell. No: bard of the times 
to come, thou shalt not lessen Fingal's fame! 
my heroes will fight tbe youth, and Fingal 
behold the war. If he overcomes, I rush, 
in my strength, like the roaring stream of« 
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Coaa. Who of my chiefii ndll meet tlm wmjl Mt tsimble cm my handi I etift cut lift 
<tf the Tolfing Mat Many are his wacriorai the eward. Shall I fly ia Bligal'a n^fat, 
on the coaaty aad strong ii his ashen apear! in the t^M of him I Ioto? Son of the aea! 

Gathol rose in his str^ncth, the son of 1 never fleid: eult thy pointed spear, 
the mighty Lormar: three hundred yovtha They fought like two oontenoiag winds 
attend the chief, the raM of his native that smve to roU the wava Carthen bade 



streams. Feeble waa his arm againift Car- 
then: he fell, and his heroes fl^. Connal 
resumed the battle, bat he broke his heavy 
spear: he lay bound on the field; Carthon 
pursued Us people. 

Qessdmmor, said the king of Morven^ 
where is the spear of thy itreogthf WUt 
thou behold Connal bound: thy friend at 
the stream of Lorat Rise, in the li(]it of 
thy steel, companion of valiant Comhai! let 
the youth of Balclntba feel the strength of 
Morven's race. He rose in the.strength of 
his steel, shaking his grisly locks. Befitted 
the steel to his side; he rushfd in the pride 
of valour. 

Carthon stood on a rock: he saW the 
hero rushing on. He loved the dreadful 
Joy of his face: his strength, fai the locks 
of age! «Shall I lift that spear,' he said, 
'that never strikes but once a foe? Or 
shall I, vfith the words of peace, preserve 
the v?anior's Ufe? Stately are his steps of 
age! lovely the remnant of his yearsi Per- 
haps it is the husband 'of Moina, the fiither 
of car*borne Carthon. .Often have I heard 
that he dwelt at the echoing stream of 
Lora.' 

Such were his words when Qessdnmior 
tiuae, and lifted high his spear. The' youth 
received it on his shield, and spoke the 
words of peace. * Warrior of the aged I 
locks! iiy there no youth to lift the spear? 
Hast thou no son to raiae the shield before 
his fether to meet the arm of youth? Is the 
spouse itf thy love no more? or vre^s she 
over the tombs of thy sons? Art thou of 
the kings of men? What wiU be the faipe 
of my sword should'st thou fall? 

It vrffl be great, thou* son of pride! begun 
the taU Clessdmmor* I have been renowned 
in battle', but I never told my name to a 
foe *-, l^d to me, son of the wave, then 
shalt thou know that the*in^rk bf my sword 
is in many a field.. *1 never yielded, .king 
of spears!' irejplied the noble pride of Car- 
thon:/! have also fought in vrar, I behold 
my future fame. Despise nie not, thou 
chief of men! my arm, mv spear is strong. 
Retire among thy firiends; let younger heroes 
light' Wl^ dost thou wound my soul? 
r^ed dessdnmior with a tear. Age does 

« To tell one's asne to ae eeeaiv was reckesed 
in thoae days of heroissi a Baidfest evasion of 
0jrlitinf him; for if it was onoe known that friend- 
sBp sabsisted of old between the ancestors of the 
combatants, the battle immediately oeased', and 
the andent amity of their forefathers was re- 
newed. * A man who tells his name to his enemy,* 
was el old an igaomiaioas term fK a coward. 



hU spmur to err: he still thought thai tbe 
foe was tie spouse of Moina. He luroks 
Clessteor*s beamy spear in-t^maiai he seised 
Ids shining sword. But as Carthon 'wai 
binding the chief, the eluef drdw the daggsc 
of ^ frthera. He saw the f oe'a oncoTdM 
side, and opened there a wound. 

Ilngal saw Clessdmmor low: he aaaved 
in the sound .of his steeL The host stood 
silent in his presencei they turned -their 
eyes to the king. He oanm like the anilen 
noise of a storm before the winds arise i 
the hunter hears it in the vale,* and retirei 
to the cave of the rock« Carthon ntood in 
his place, the blood is rushiiig. down his 
side: he saw the coming down of the king, 
his hopes of fame arose,, but pale waa hk 
cheekt his hair flew loose, his helaMt shook 
on h%hi the force of Carthon failed, hut 
his soul was strongs 

Fingal beheld the hero's blood i he stapt 
the u^fted spear. «Yihld, king of swerdsl' 
said Comhafs son, *I behohl thy blood; 
thou hast been mighty in Battle, and thy 
fame shall never fade. Art thon^ long 
so far renowaed? replied the^car4M»niB 
Carthon; art thon t|mt light of death, that 
frightens the kings of the w<^d ? But why 
should Carthon ask? fo^ he is like the 
stream of his luBs, strong as a river in hui 
course, swift as the esi^e of heaiven* O 
that I had fdhght Irith the king, that my 
fisme aught be great in songl that tlln hunter, 
beholdii^ my tomb, might say he fougbl 
with the mightv FingaL But Cartilao &s 
unknown: he has poured out his force an 
the weak. 

But thou shalt not die unknowm, rapfied 
the long of woody Morven: my barda sre 
many, O Carthon! Theur songs 'descend to 
futiore times. 'The children of years to 
come shall hear the &me of Carthon, when 
they sit round, the burning oak, and the 
nigftt is spent in eongs of old. The' hifiiter, 
sitting in the heath, shall hear the rustfiag 
blast, and raising his eyes, behold the rodt 
wjiere Carthon Hell. He shall turn to Ins 
son, and show the place whoe the mighbf 
fought I «There the king of Bidclatha fougfa^ 
like the strength of a thousand stveams.' 

Joy rose in Carthon's laces be lifted hm 
heavy eyes. He gave ids sword to fingal 
to lie within his hall, that the memory of 
Balclutha's king mislit remain in Morvsn. 
The battle ceased along tha^ fidd; the bsrd 
had sung the song of peace. Tkn duefa 
gaidiered round the fallnig Carthon; they 
hMurd hia words wift si^ Silant they 
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leaned on their spfiars, whXe Balclotba's 
hero.ipdce. ^i hair dghed in the wind, 
and bii.Toice was tad and lovir. ' 

«Kiii£J of ItforTen,' Carth^ Mdd, 'I &U 

ifl th# iBidst of my course. A foreign tomb 

reottTes ii^ yonth the hist»4>f Reutlitoir's 

race. Daiiqess dwells insBalcluthai the 

shadows o£ grief in Crathmo. But raise my 

renkemhrance ^ thi baiki of Lora , wheae 

my f&then dw3t Perhaps the husWuid «{> 

Moina will monm oyer his fSallen Carthon.' 

Iffi^ofA reached the heart of Cless&mmor : 

he fdl in sUence on his son. The host 

stood dlikened around : n^ Toice is on the 

pUttn.' flight came: the moon, from the 

easti looked on Uie mournful field; but stiU 

they allKyd, like a ailent. grove that lifts its 

head oaOonsal, when the Idud winds ar^ 

laid, a&ddaik autotnn b on the plain. 

Thret 4%b they mourned above Carthon; 
on thetethkis father died. .In the narrow 
plain of tile rock^they lie; a dim ghost de- 
fends tii^ tomb. There lovely Moina iv. 
often ifeim, when the sunbeam darts on* the 
rock, and all around is dark. There she is 
seen, MulVkia; but not like/ the daughters 
of ffae kilL Her robes are from the stranger's 
land, asd ^e is s^ alone. 

FlngplwftBsadforCurthon; he commanded 
his bafds % mark the day when shadowy 
sntnan ntmed: and eitoi M tiiey mark 
the day and ^g the* hero's praise. •'Who 
comes so dark ii^m ocean^ roar, ^e 
avtoma's shadowy cloud Y Death is trem- 
blmginlishMid! his eyes, are ilames of lire! 
Who roars i^ag. dark Lora's heath? Who 
but GaKhoa, king of swords! The people 
Ml see hrti' he strides like the sullen gbost 
of Bbrviii fiut ihere he lies a goodly oak, 
wUdi sMdes Ji^lasts overturned ! When shalt 
thoa fjse, Bddntha** jey t When, Carthon, 
shaft th»a arise? Who comes so dark from 
ocean's roiar, like autumn's shadowy doud?^ 



Such were the words of the bards in the 
day of their mourning: Ossian often j,oined 
their ,voice, and added to their song. My 
soul has been mournful for Carthon : he fell 
in th^ d%s of his youth ; jtnd thou, O Cles- 
simmor! where is thy dwelling in the wind? 
Has the youth' forgot his wound? Flies, he 
on clouds with thee? • I feel the sun, O 
«Malvina!. leave me to my rest. Perhaps 
they may come te my dreams; I think I 
hear a feeble voice! The beam of heaven 
delights to shine on thetgrave of Carthon: 
X feel it warm around! 

O thou that ro11est« above , round as the 
shield • oT my lathers ! Whence are* thy 
beams, O'sum thy everlasting light? Thou 
Gomest forth in thy awful beauty; the 
stare hide themselves in the sky ; the moon, 
cold and pale, -sinks in the western wave; 
but Ibott thyself movest alone. Who can 
be a companion of thy course? The od^s 
K>f the mountains fall; the mountains them- 
selves decay with years; the ocean shrinks 
and grows again; ^® moon herself is lost 
in heaven:'^ but thou art for ever the same, 
rejoicing in the brightness Of ihy cpurse. 
When the world is daurk with tempests, when 
thunder rt^s and lightning flies, then lookest 
in thy beauty fh>m the clouds, and laughest 
at the storm. Bnt to Ossian thou loi^est 
in vain, for he beliolds thy beams no more; 
whether thy ydlow hair fl<ms on the eastern 
floods, or tfaoo tremblest at the gates of 
ihe west. But thou art perhaps uke me, 
for n seasons thy yee^^ wilt have an end. 
Thou shalt sleep ia thy clouds, careless of 
the voice of &e morning. Bxolt then, O 
sun, i|i the strengtii of t^ youth! age is 
dark' and unlovely; it is like the gfimmering 
light of the moon vrtiea it alAnes throneh 
broken douds, and the mist is on t&e tiilb; 
the blast of the north is on this plain, the 
travefler shrinks,in the midst of fan Journey. 



oina-jhorul 



[After an address io Mtfi^kia, ike dmgUer of Toscar^ Ossian proceeds to rilale hs 
own expedition to FuHrfed, an island of Scandinavia. Mal<trchol, Mm of PuSrfed, hei^ 
hard pressed in war hy Ton4hormod, chief of Sar-dronlo (who had demanded in vmm 
daughter of Mal-orchol in marriage) y Fingal sent Ossian io his aid, Ossian, on the dojf 
after his arrival , came to battle with Ton^hormod, and took him prisoner., ^''/"^J 
offers his daughter Oina^morul to Ossian; hut he, discovering her passionf for f\m-<»ortJw^ 
generously surrenders her to her lover, and brings ahout a reconciliation between the 
Udo Ungs,] * 



A.8 flies the nnconstant sun over Lamon's 
grassy hill* so pass the taleB of old along 
my soul by night! When bards are re- 
moved to tLeir place, when harps are b^^^S 
in Selma's hull, then comes a voice to Os- 
sian, and awakes his sool! It is the voice 
of years that are gone! they roll before 
me with all their deeds! I sei^e the tales 
as they pass, and pour them forth in song. 
Nor a troubled stream is the song of the 
ldQ£i it is like the rising of music from 
Lu£a of the stringji. Lntba of many strings, 
hot silent are thy streamy rocks, when the 
white hands of Malvina move upon the 
harp! Ught of the shadowy thoughts that 
fly across my soul, daughter of Toscar of 
helmets, wilt thou not hear the song? We 
call back, maid of Lutha, the years that 
have roUed away! It was in the days of 
the king, while yet my locks were young, 
that I marked ConcatUin * on high, fron^ 
ocean's nightly wave. My <iourse was towards 
the isle of Fuarfed, woody dweller of seas ! 
Flngal had sent me to the aid of Mal- 
orchol, king of Fuarfed wild : for war was 
around him, and our. fathers had met at 
the feast. 

In Col-coiled I bound my saib: I sent 
my sword to Mal-orchol of shells. He knew 
the signal of Albion, and his joy a^ose. He { 
came from his own high hall, and seized 
my hand in grief. *Why comes the race 
of heroes to a falling king? Tcmrthormod 
of many spears is the chief of wavy Sar- 
dronlo. He saw and loved my daughter, 

* Con-catfiUn, 'mild beam of the wave.* What 
star was 80 called of old is not easily ascer- 
* tained. Some now distingaish the pole-star by 
that some. 



white-bosomed Oina-m»rul. He Boa^ii ^ 
denied the mud, for our fathers bad Mo 
foes. He came with battle to Foarfcd; 
my people are rolled away. Whyco"*®* 
the race of heroes to a f ailing. king t 

I come not, I said, to look like a M 
on the strife. Flngal remembers Mal-orcboi, 
and his hall for strangers. From his vrave> 
the warrior descended on thy "Voody m»! 
thou wert no cloud before him. Thy v»» 
was spread with songs. For thU my sword 
shall rise , and thy foes perhaps may it^ 
Our friends are not forgot in..thttr danger. 
though distant is our land. . 

'Descendant of the daring Trenmor, tny 
words are like the voice of Cratli-lo<iJ» 
when he speaks from his parting clooo, 
strong dweller of the sky ! Many have re- 
joiced at my .feast; but they alli»v«*ff 
Mal-orbhol. Ithave loek^d towards aU tii 
winds, but no white wils were seenj •)» 
steel resounds in my hailf-^and not tbejoj' 
ful shells. Come to my dwelling, race^ 
hecpes! dark-skirted .nighty is near. ^^ 
the voice of songs from the maid of Fuar- 
fed wild.' ... 

We went. On the harp arose the wftiw 
hands of Oina-moruL She ygsked her own 
sad tale from every trembling stnng* 
stood in silence I for bright in h^ i^^^ 
was the daughter of many isles ! Her ^ 
were two stars, looking forward *^"?^- 
rushing shower. The mariner marks «!»• 
on high, and blesses the lovely b^^. 
With morning we rushed tp battle to lor- 
muPs resounding stream: the foe mo^f?,. 



lunding 
the sound of Ton-thormod's bossy ai 
From wing to wing the strife was BUjeo. 
I met Ton-thonnod in fight. Wide n»^ 
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Mb bctfkcn steel I seised the king in war. 
1 gam ]iU4and, bound UM with thongs, 
to Bfii-acchol, the giver •£ shells. Joy rose 
aft ike feast of FlSbrfed, for the foe had 
fidled. ToD-thonnod tamed hb face away 
from OSna-moml of isles! 

Sod of Fingal , begun Alal-oichol ,' not 
forgoWdudt then pass from me. A light 
shall dwe& iqfthy ship, Oina-moml of slow- 
lolUiig eyes. She shall kindta gladness along 
thy mighty soid« Nor unheeded shall the 
Bttd mm in Sehna through the dwelling 
ofkiiisi< 

Ja tile hall I lay. in night* Bflne eyes 
were half closed in sle^. Soft music came 
to niDo ear. It was^ke the rising breeae, 
thatukirls at first the thistle's beard, then 
ffies fpik-ehadowy' oyer the grass. It was 
the nidd of Foarfed wild! she ruaed the 
mg^ly song; she knew that my soul was 
a itram that flowed at pleasant sounds. 
* Who. looks,' she said, *from his rock on 
ocean's cloflliig mist.? His long locks , like 
the iiveo's wing, are w#ndering on the 
biast. Stately we his steps in gnef! The 
tean aie ii bis €yes I . His manly bieast is 
heaviiig . opsr his burstiifg soul! Retire, L 
am dirtaat afar, & wanderer )ii lands ur- 
knoivB. Though the race of kings are 



around me, yet ny soul is dark. Why 
have our fathers been foes, Ton-thormod, 
loye of maids!' 



*Soft voice of the streamy isle,' I said, 
*why dOst thou mourn by night"? The race 
of daring Trenmor are not the dark in soul. 
Thou shalt no^wander by streams unknown, 
bine-eyed Oina-morul! ^hln this bosom is 
a voice I it comea not to other ears; it bida 
Ossian hear tie hapless in their hour of 
woe. Retire, soft singer by night! Ton- 
thOrmod shall not mourn on his rock!'* 

* With morning I loosed the king. . I^gaVe 
the long-haired maid. Mhi-orchol heard my 
words in the midst of his ecfatf>ing halls. 
^King of Fuarfed wild, why should Ton- 
thormod mourn? He is of the race of he- 
roes, and a' flame in war. Your fathers 
have been foes, but now their dim ghosts 
rejoice in death. They stretch their hands 
of mist to the same shell in Loda. Forget 
the^r rage, ye warriors! it was the cloud 
of other years.' 

Such were the deeds of Ossian, while yet 
his locks werp young: though U^%Iiness, 
with a robe of beams, clothed the daughter 
of many Isles. We call back, maid of Lutha, 
the years that have rolled away! 
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COLNA-POffA. 



[FrngtU degpaiehea (ksian, unci Toaear, ihe Mn of ConM^ mid fMer of MoMm, to 
rtA^ a Hone on the hahke of ^ Hrtam of Crona, to perpeiuaie Ihe nmnoty of « vicfBfy 
9eMch he had ohtnined in ihai plttee, ffhen they wmf ewfUoyed to tM work, Cmt^, § 
nei^bomnng eUef, vmHed them io n feael. Thetf wfm, mnd Toecar feU d^peraieHy m hot 
wft/S €!ofnn-dona, ihe damghter of Clnr-«l. Coina-dona heeome no Uee enmmund o( 
Tosetir. An tnctdenl ttt n hunting pathf hinge, their lovee fo a happy ieenem] 



(yoL-AKON* of troaUed streams, 4^k- 
wandflie^ of dkt^ Tales ^J behold 'thy 
conne between trees near Jmr-nl's eehoinf 
halfs. There ^v^elt bright Colntf-dona, the4 
'daughter of the king. Her eyes were roll- 
ing^ stars; her arms were white as the foamg 
of streuns. Her breast rose slowly to sight, 
like- ocAn'a heaving wave. Her sonl was 
a stream of light. Who, among the maids, 
was like the love of heroes? 

Beneath the Yi>iGe of the king we moyed 
to Crona ** of the streams, Toscar of grassy 
Latha, and Osiian young in fields. Three 
bards attended with songs. Three bossy 
shields were borne before usi for we were 
to rear the stone in memory of the past. 
By Crond^B mossy course Fingal had scat- 
tered his foes ; he had roll^ • away the 
•trangers like a troubled sea. We came to 
the place of renown: Irom the mountains 
descended nights I tore ' an oak from its 
hill, and xjdsed a flame on high. I bade 
my fathers' t6 look down from the clouds 
of their hall; tor at the fame of their race 
they brighten in the wind. 

1 took a stone from the stream, amidst 
the song of bards. The blood of Fingal's 
foes' hung curdled in its ooze. Beneath | 
placed, at intervals, three bostes fit>m the 
shields of foes, as rose or fell the sound-'''of 
UUin^s nightly song. Toscar laid a dagger 
in earth, a mail of sounding steel. W« 
raised the mould around the stone, and bade 
it speak to other years. n 

Ck»zy daughter of streams that now art 

* Colna-dona signifies 'the love of heroes.^ Col- 
anion, 'jiarrow river.* Car-ol, 'darlc-eyed.* 

** Crona, 'mnniuriiif ,* was tlie name of a 
small Btresm which disc&Arged itself into the river 
Carron. 



reared on Ugh, speak to the feeble, O stsnef 
alter Selma's rm l^e fdled! Prone, fros 
ihe stormy nignt, ^be traveUer shaU hj 
him by thy sidei thy whistiiag BMssibil 
so«nd in his dreams^ the years thatiiee 
past shaM return. Battles rise before bn? 
blue-ehielded kinga desgend to * war: the 
darkened jnoon looks *f^om heaven oo the 
troubled field. He ahall burst with momiiig 
from dreams, and setf the tombs of warrion 
roynd. • He shall apk about the stone, 9B^ 
the aged shall reply, *This gray stone was 
raised by Ossian, a chief of otb^r years !' 

FVom Col-amon came a bard, from Car- 
ul, the friend of strangers. ' He bite us to 
the feast of kings, to' the dwelling of blight 
Ck>hia-dona. We went to -the hall of harp>. 
There Car-ul brightened between* his aged 
locks, when he beheld the sons of hu 
friends, like two young branches before 
him. ' ,* * 

*Sons of the inighty,* he said, *ye brioe 
back the days of <lid, when first I descended 
from waves on Selma's streamy vale! I 
pursue^ Di^^hmocarglos," dweller ofoceao^s 
wind* Our fathers had been fjpes; we net 
by Cluth^i winding waters. , He fled along 
the sea, and my stdls were spread behifl^ 
him. Night deceived me on the deep. 1 
came to the dwelling of kings* to Selmaof 
high -bosomed maids. Vingal came forth 
^th his bards, asd ColAoch arm of death. 
I feasted three days in the hall, and mW 
the blue eyes of Erin Roscrana, daughter 
of heroes, light of Cormac's race. N<'^ 
forgot did my steps depart: the kings gs^ 
their shields to Car-ul: they hang on hig° 
in Col-amon, in memory of the past. ^^ 
of the daring kings, ye bring back the dsf 
of old!' 
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CtfHd kindled the oak of | feasts. He 
took* two bosses firoa our shields. He laid 
them in earth beneath a. stone, to speak to 
the hero's race. *When battle,' nid the 
kifl^, 'ihiJl roar, and onr sons are to meet 
is wrath, ^ my race shall look perhaps* on 
this stone, when they, prepare the spear, 
flare not onr fatiiers met in peace? they 
will say, and lay aside the shield.' 

^ight came aown. In her long - locks 
moTed the ^ughttf of Car-nl. Mixed with 
the harp arose the TOice Of white-armed 
Cohut-dona. Toscar darkened in his place 
before the love- of heroes. She came on 
his tronbled spol like a beam to the dark- 
heafiiiff ocean? when it bnrsts firom a doud, 

^ bn^tens the foamy side of a wave '*'. 



Wlth'lnonung we awaked the woods, 
aai hong forward on the path of the roes. 
They m hf their wonted streams. We 
retamed (bough Crona's yale, Frdm tbe 



wood a youth came forward, ydik a shield 
and pointless spear. — * Whence,' said 
Toscar of Lutha, ^is the flying beam ? ^wdls 
tlieie peace at Col-amon, round bright 
Cohia-dona of harpsf 

* Bv Cdl-ain^n of streams,' said the youth, 
*brignt Colna-dona Swelt. She dwelff^ but 
her course is now in deserts with the son 
of the king; he that seized ^th loye her. 
•oul* as ft wandered through the hall.,' 
'Stranger of ti^®"/ said Toscar, ^hast thou 
marked the ilarrior's course? He must fidl; 
give thou that bossy shieM.'' la wrath he 
took the shield.' Fair behind it rose the 
breasts of a maid, white as the bosom of 
« swan, rising graceful oh swift ^rolUiig 
Waves. It was Colna-dona of harps, the 
daughter of the king!' Her blue eyes had 
roU^ on Toscar, and her love arose! 

* Here u epioede U entfiely lost ; or, at leAt, 
is hMMlei d^wa oo iaiprfBctly, that k does aol 
deserve a plate in tlie poem. 



O I T H O N A 



[Gaul, the son of Momi, aUendei j^LtUhnion info Ms own comOry, after his ^ein^ 
defeated in Morven, as related in a preceding poem. Me was hndXy entertained hyNMt 
the father of Lathmon, and fell in love with Ms daughter (Hthona^ The ladyw^w lea 
enmnowed of Oaul, and a daif was fixed for their marriage. In the mean time Fin^, 
preparing for an expe^^Hon into the comOry of the Britons, sent for Gaul. Ue oheyed, and 
went; huHfot without proniisii^ to Oithona to return, if he surwved the war, &y a cerim 
day. JjoIM^ too svas obliged to attend Ms father Nuaih in Ms wars, and^ ^^^^^^'^ 

* left tUone oTDunlathmon , the seat of the family. Dunrommath, lord of Uihtd^f^ffom 

* to, Jfe one of the Orkneys, taking Qfjhantage of the absence of her friends, came, s^ ^^' 
riea off by force, Oithona, who had formerly rtjecte^ Ms love, into Tromdthon,^s desert 
island, where fte concealed^ her t« a cave. 

G0ul relumed on the day appointed; heard of the rape, and sailed to TroiMo*) to 
revenge 'Mmself on Dunrommath. When he landed, he found Oithona fisconsiMy (wiU 
resolved not to survive the loss of her honour. She told Mm the story of her nttcfortuii^) 
<and she scorch' ended, when Dunrommath with Ms followers appeared at the further em of 
the ishmd. Gaul prepared to attach Mm, recommending to (Hthona to retire tiU (he o(m 
was over. She seemingly obeyed; but she secretly armed herself, rushed into the tlMm 
of the b^le, and^was morldlly wou^^d. Gqf^ly pursuing Ihe flying enemy, found her jMi 
eippiring on the field: he mourned, over her, raised her totnt, and returned Jo Jtforven* 
Thus is the story handed down by tradition ; nor is it^given with any materiiH diffetswt 
in thi poem, wkkh opens with GauFs return to Dunlathmon, after the rape of (Htft(HM.j 



JLFaeknbss dwells around Duolathmoo, though 
the liioon shows half her rface on the hill. 
The daughter of night ^ins her eyes away; 
she beholds the approaching, grief. T%e 
i$on of Momi is on the plain : there is no 
sound in the halL No long-streaming beam 
of light «omes treml^ng through the gloom. 
The voice of Oithona is not heard ^amidst 
the noise of the —streams of Duvranna. 
* Whither art thou gone in thy beauty, dark- 
haired daughter of Nuath! Lathmon is in 
the field of the valiant, but thou. didst pro- 
mise to remain in the hall till the son of 
Momi returned — till he returned .from 
Strumon, to the maid of his love ! The tear 
was on thy cheek at his departure; the 
aigh rose in secret in thy breast. But thou 
dost not come forth with >songs, with the 
tightiy-irembling sojind of the harp!' 

Such were the words of Gaul, when he 
came to Dunlatbmon's towers. The gates 
were open and dark. The winds were 
blustering in the hall. The trees strewed 
the threshold with leaves; the murmur of 
night was abroad. Sad and silent, at a 



rock, the son of Momi sat : his soul trembled 
for the maid ; but he knew not whither to 
turn his course! Th» son of Leth stood at 
a distance, and heard the wiiids of ^ 
bushy hair. But he did not raise bis toice, 
for he saw the sorrow of Gaul! 

Sleep descended on the chiefs. The vi- 
sions of night arose. Oithona stood, in & 
dream, before the eyes of Morni*s son. Her 
hair was loose and disordered : her lovely 
eye rolled deep in tears. Blood stained 
her snowy arm. The robe half hid the 
wound of her breast. She stood over tbe 
chief, and her voice was feebly heard. 
'Sleeps the son of Morni, he that vvas 
lovely in the eyes of Oithona? Sleeps Gaul 
at the distant rock, and the daughter ot 
Nuath low ? The sea roUs round the darK 
isle of Trom&thon. I sit in my tears in 
the cave! Nor do I sit alon^, O Gaul! «>« 
dark chief ^ Cnthal is there. He is v^esi 
in the rage of hia love. What can OitboDa 
do?' 

A^ rougher b||8t rushed through the oaK> 
The dream of night departed. Gaul tooK 
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his aipM 4pear» He stood In Ae nge of 
lui MKiL Ofton did his eyes turn to the 
eait. He accused the lagging li|^t. At 
length tke mormng came forth. The hero 
Jifted op the sail* The winds pame ms- 
tJiog from the hill; he bounded on the waves 
of Uie deep. On the third day arose Tro- 
mAthoa, like a blue shield in the nndst o€ 
the sea. The white wave roared agaiart 
its Tocki; arid Oithona sat on the coast! 
She losked on the rolling waters, and her 
tean came down. Bat when she saw 'Gaul 
in hii arms, she started, and tamed her 
eyes away. . Her. lovely chelk is bent and 
red; her white arm tvembles )»y her side. 
Thrice she*stroye to fly from Ids presence $ 
thrice her steps failed as she went t 

'Daoghter of Noath,' said the hero, >why 
dost tt^ott fir ftftm Gaul? po my eyes send 
{octh ihe iSne of death? Darkens batred 
in my soall Thou art to me the beam of 
the east, rising in a land unknown. But 
thoo covenst thy face with sadness, daughter 
of car-borse Nttilhl Is the foe of Qithona 
near? JHy soaft burns to meet him in fight. 
The 8\fl^rd trembles by the side ef Gaul, 
and longs to glitter in his hand. 8pei^, 
daughter ot NuSth! ]>ost thou not behold 
my tears?' 

* Young chief of 8tnimon,' replied the 
maid, *why comest thou over the dark-blo^ 
wa?e, to Noath's mournful daugh^? Why 
did I not 'pass away in secret , like the 
flower of the rock, that lifts its fair head 
unseen,* and strews its withered leaves on 
the blait? Why didst thou come, O Gaul! 
to hear my departing sigh? I vanish in my 
youth; my name shall' not be heard. Or 
it wiJJ be heard ^ith grief; tho tears of 
Noath most &11. Thou wilt .be sad , son 
of Afomi! for the^ departed fame of Oithona. 
But she shall sft^p in the narrow tomb, far 
from the voice of the mourner. Why did^ 
thou come, chief of Strumon! to the sea- 
beat rocks of Trom&thon?' 

*I came to meet thy foes, daughter of 
car-borne Nnath! The death of Cuthal's 
chief darkens before me; or Morni'b son 
shall fall! Oithona (^ when Gaul is low, ndse 
my tomb on that oozy rock. When the 
dark-bounding iMp shall pass, c^ ihe sons 
of the sea;' call them,. and give this sword, 
to bear it hence t^ Momi's hall. The 
gray-haired chief will thtn cease to look 
towards the desert of the return of his son!' 
'Shall tfie daughler of Nuath live?' she 
replied vmh» a bursting sigh. * Shall I live 
in TromAthon, aiid t^ son of Momi low? 
My heart is not of that rock; nor my soul 
carelesi as that sea, which lifts its blue 
vvaves to every wind, and i^olls beneath the 
storm! The blast which shall lay thee low, 
■hall spread the branches of Oithona on 
^uth. We shall wither together, son of 



car-borne M6mil Tie narroW iMinae is 
pleasant to jne, and the giay stone of the 
dea^: for never more will I leave thy 
rocks, O sea-surrounded Tromilthon! Night 
came on with her clonds, afCer the depar- 
ture of'Lathmon, whea« he went to the 
wars Oif his. fathers, to the moss-covered 
rSck of Duthdrmoth, Might. came on. .1 
sat in the hall, at the beam of the oak! 
The wind was abroad in the trees. I heard 
the sound of arms. Joy rose in my lace. 
I thought of thy return. It was Uie chief 
of Cutbal, the red*iiaired atrength of Don- 
rommath. His eyes rolled in fire; the blood 
of my people was on his sword. They 
who defended . Oithona fell by the gloomy 
chief! What could I do? My arm was weak. 
I ^dd not lift the spear. He took me in 
my grief, amidst my tears he raised the* 
sail. He feared the returning Lathmon, the 
brother of unhappy Oithona! But behold he 
comes with his people! the dark wave is 
divided before vhim ! Whither wilt thou tttni 
thy steps, son of Momi? Many are the 
warriors of thy foe?' ' 

'My steps never tamed firom battle,' Gaul 
said, and unsheathed his sword. 'Shall I 
then begin to fear, Oithona! when thy foes 
are near? Go to thy cave, my love, tiU 
our battle cease on the field. Son of Leth, 
bring the bows'of our fathers! the sounding 
quiver of Morni! Let our three warriors 
bendi;he yew. Ourselves wilPlift the spear. 
They are an host on the rock! our souls 
ere stroing in war ! ' 

Oithona went to*t^e cave. A trovbled 
joy rose on her mind, like the red path of 
lightning' on a stormy cloud!. Her soul was 
resolved; the (ear was dried from |ier 
w^ildly-looking eye. Dunrommath Hbwlymp- 
proach^^. He saw the son of Morni. Con- 
tempt contacted his face, Smsmile is on his 
dark-brown ^heek; his red eye rolled, half- 
concealed beneath his shaggy brows! 

'Whence are the sons of the sea?' begun 
the gloomy chief. 'Have the winds driven 
you on the rocks of Trom4thon? ot Came 
you in search of the white-handed maid? 
The sons^of the unhappy, ye feeble men, 
come to the haiid of Dunrommath! His eve 
spares not the weak; he delights in the 
blood of stranjjers. Oithona is a beam of 
light, and the chief of Cythal enjoys it in 
secret;' wouldest thou come on its loveliness, 
like a cloud, son of the feeble hand! Thou 
mayest come, but shalt thou return to the 
halls of thy fathers?' 

'Dost thou not know me?' sud Gaul, 
'red-haired chief of Cutbal? Thy fe^t were 
swift on the heath, in the battle of car- 
borne Lathmon; when the sword of Momi's 
son pursued his host, in Morven's woody 
land. Donrommath ! thy words are mighty, 
for thy warrior's gather behind thee. But 
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d0 I tt§i ikmf MB «f piAdet I.aa not of 
tfie-raqe of the ffteUel' ' 

Gavl tdyaoced k Ut anM) DnnroDiafttk 
•bnnk boUad hit people. Bnt tho •pear 
ef Goal pierood the gloony chief: hie ffwofd 
lopped off lui head, ao it beaded in death. 
The ioa off Mon^ ahook it thrke by the 
locki , the "ovnioii of Dnaioauiutli fled. 
The amim i^ Morrea pwood thomt ten 
fell on the MOMy'rocka. The root lift the 
aoQidiaf aail, and bound on the trovblod 
deep. Gaid adTanced towarda the cave of 
Oithona. He beheld a yonth leaning on a 
totk. An arrow had piereed hie aide} hie 
eye rolled faatly beneath Ua helfiet. The 
aoul of Morm'a aon.waa aad, he oaaM and 
apoke the wordi of peaoe. 

<Gan the hand of G«d heal thee, yovth 
'of the moimfdl brow? I haTO eearohed for 
the herba of the movntnina; I hnTO gathered 
them on the secret banka of their atreams. 
My hand has cloaed the wound of the braye, 
thor eyea haye bloised the aod of MomL 
Where dwelt thy ihthcrs, wnrriorY Were 
thev of the aons^of.the mighty I .Sadneia 
ahall come, like night, on thy natiTO atreami. 
Then art fhllcn in thy yonthi' 

*My fathen!* r^ied the atranger, *were 
of the^ race of the mighty; but they ahall 
not be Bad; for my fame ia departed like 



mon^dng mi^ HIgli yMk i1m «i ttw 
banka of Dofrannnf and aee Ihmr momy 
towera in the stream; a roek aaoenda beUid 
them with ito bending pinaa. Then maymt 
behold it far distant. There my bratkcc 
dw^* He is renowned in Imttlei |^Te 
him thia gtittering helmet' 

The hehnet feU from the hand of GtiL 
It waa the wonnded Oithona! She had 
armed herself m the caTO, and cane is 
seardi of death* Her hecry eyea are half 
cbsed; the blood ponra finmi her hesTiag 
side. «8on of Biomil' she aaid, •prepan 
the nartow toiib. Sleep grows, Hke daric- 
nesa, on mf aool. - The ' eyea of Olthoiu 
are dim! O had I dwelt at Dvrnuiiia, ii 
file bdgbt beam of my fame I then had ny 
year8*coaae on with Joy; the Tifgina would 
then Ueaa my a^ps. Bnt I fiUT in. jrootk, 
son of Mornil my father ahalTldnah in Ui 
haUt' 

She fell pole on th^ rock of Tromathon. 
The monmral warrior raised her tomb. He 
oame to Monren; we saw the darlmeM of 
hb aoaI« Oarian took the hafp in the praise 
of Oithoni^ The brightneoa of th(^ace of 
GanI returned* Bnt Us sigh rose, al tunei, 
in the midat of his friend^ like blasta tii&i 
shake thmr nnfiequent wings, after ^he 
atormy winda are laid! 
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[MMmi^ ihe dauglUer ,of Toicwr, %9 overheard ly ^Mt«fi InmetOkig the deaih of 
Oscar Icr Uver. Ossinn, to diuert htr^gnef, relates his oum acHon» in an expedUum whkh 
h vfidfftooi, at FInffaVs aommand, to aid CfroAor the petty king of Croma, a comntry in 
Matd, agu^mt Mothmar, who iioaded his dommons. the story is ddivered down thue. 
«n trfl^Hoii. OnfUuir, Jang •f Croma, heing Mind with age, and his son too young for 
^ fdA, JMmar, the chief of Trondo, resolved to aoaU himself of. the opportwdty offered 
of ^MttiR^,!^ -dqgunions of Crothar to his own^ He accordingly marched into the country 
»^ct to Crothar, hull which fte held of Arth or Artho, who was, at the time, suprema 

Croikar being, on account ofhii age and hlindness, unfit 'for action^ sent for aid- to 
^<^j Km of SctrtUmd; who ordered his son Ossian to % relief of Crofhar. But lefore 
^<intMivbt>aryormo, the son of Crothar, attaeJn^^ Bothmar, was siain himself, and Me 
{wet ioMi^ defeated' Osstan renewed the kvar; came to battle ^ hiUed JRothmar, and 
*^^'^ afmy, Cftoma tteing ihns delivered of its enemf^, Ossian returned to Scotland,} 



h 



If wu tile voice oC aiy IOT0I teidom artt 
^Ig ibe dreaiSB of Mahiim! Omo yxiw 
«B7 hiJU, O fiither d ToMsar of shieldol 

(^ ^ ^^^ ^^ y^^ Gk>odt : the itepi 
^f ailTiBii are Beor» . I ttave^heard a roice 
u a; dreaia» I feel flie flottering of myj 
m Wby didat thoa come, O blast! from 
t^ daxk-rottng lace of the lake I Thy 
^mg wing was ia the lree( the dream 
« MalTiiia fled. Bat she beheld hy love, 
^ his robe of mist flew oa the wind. 
^ ionbeam ii^as oa hi^skirts; they gKt- 
H^ed^fike the gold oC the stranger. It was 
"^ voiee of my love! seldom ooaies he to 
■^dreamsl 

. *BQt thou dweUest In the soul of Mai- 
^ MB of mighiy Ossian! My sighs arise 
^^ the beam of &e e£it; my tears de- 
^J^ with the drops of night. I was a 
•^Tcly ir^^ In iby prescnde, Oscar, with 

^ ^y blanches round me; but thy .death 
<^e like a blast from the desert, and laid 
"^y greea head low. The spring retomed 
^ its showers; no leaf of aune arose! 
^iiQ viri^s saw aie sifeat in the haU| they 



«oQciied the harp of joy; The tear was. on 
^ .cSesk of MahriBa s the vir^ beheld 
^ w aiy grie£ Wiiy art thoa sad? th^ 
^ then first of ihe maids of initha! Was 
^0 lovely as the beam of the momiag, and 
■^y hi. thy right?' 
Pleasant u thy song in Ossian's ear, 



daughter of streamy L«tha! Thon hast heard 
the music of departed bards in the dream 
of thy rest, whoa sley feli on thine eyes,* 
at the murmur of Mbruth. When thon mdst 
return firom ^e chase, in* the day of the 
sua, thfu hast heard the' muric of bards, 
and thy song is lovely! H is loydy, O 
Malrina! but it mdts the souL There II a 
joy in grief when ptAob dwells in the breast 
of the .sad. But sorrow w&stes the mourn- 
fu), O danghteif of Toscar! imd their days 
are few! They fall "away, like the flower* 
on which the sun hath looked In his strength, 
after the milndew has passed ovdt it, when 
its head la heavy ipith the drops of night. 
Attend to the tales of Ossian^ O maid! He 
remembers the days of his youth ! 

The king commanded; I raised my -arils, 
and rushed into the bay of Croma;. into 
Groma's sounding bay in lovely laisfail*. 
KQgh on the coast arose the towers of 
Crothar king of spears; Crothar renowned 
in the battler of his youth; but age fiwelt 
then around the cluef. Rothmar had rrised 
the sword against nie hero; and the wrath 
of ilngal bmmed. He sent Osqian to meet 
Rothmar in war, f6r the chief of .Crom» 
was the friend of his youth. I sent the 
Imrd before me with songs. I came into 
the hall of Crothar. There sat the chief 

* laisfoU, one of the andeat panes of Irel^ ^ 
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anidBt the arms of bit fiilher% but hh eyea 
had failed.. His gray locks wayed around 
a staff, oa which the warrior leaned. He 
hnoimed the song of other times , when the 
sound of our arms retched his ears. Cro- 
thar rose, stretched his aged hand 9 ayd 
blessed thp son of FingaL 

^OssianT said thft hero, *the strength 
of Crothar's arm has failed, O coiAd I 
lift the sword as on the day that Flngal 
fought at Struthal He* was tiie first of men; 
but Crothar had also his ftime. The king 
of Morren praised me ; he placed on my 
arm the bossy shield of Calthar, whom the 
king had slain iir l^ wars. Dost thou not 
behold it on the wall? for Crothar!s eyes 
have failed. Is thy strength like thy father^ 
Ossian? le^^he aged feel thine arm!' 

I gave my ann to the king; he felt it 
with his aged hands. The sigh rose in bis 
breast, and his tears came down. *Thou 
art strong, my son,' he said, 'but not like 
the king of Morven! But who is like the 
hero among the mighty in war? Let the 
feast •of ngr hill* be spread; and let my 
bards exalt the song. Griat is he that is 
within myiralki ye sons of echdfng Cfoma! 
The feast is spread. The harp is heard; 
and joy' is in the halL But it was joy co- 
vering a sigh, that darfcj^ dw(#t in every 
breast. It was like tb*e faint beaoi of the 
moon spread on a doud ^in heaven. At 
lenalh the music ceiised, and the aged. king 
of Croma spoke; he spoke without alear, 
«but sorrow swelled in tne«midst of his voice. 

'Son of Flngal! behddest thou not the 
darkness of Crdthar's joy? {(ly^soul was 
not sad at the feast, when my people lived 
before me. I rejoiced In the, presence of 
stringers, when my son shone in the hall. 
But, Ossian, he is a beain that is departed. 
He left no streak of light behind. « He is 
fallen, aon of Flngal i in the wars of his 
•father. Rothmar the chief of grassy Tromlo 
he^rd that these eyes had fsiled; he heard 
that my (Arms were fixed in the hall, and 
the lj|i^® of his soul arose! He came to- 
wards Croma; my people fell before him. 
I took my arms in my wrath; but vrhat 
could' sighUess Crothar do ? My steps were 
unequal, my grief waa^ great. I wished for 
the days that were past -» ]>ays wherein 
I fought, and won in the. field of blood. My 
son returned from the chase r-* the fair- 
haired Fovar-gormo. He had not lifted his 
sword in battle, for his arm was young. 
But the soul of the youth ^as great; the 
fire of valour burnt in his *eyes. He saw 
the disordered steps of his fiither , and his 
ngh arose; — 'I^g of Croma,' he said, 
*is it 1>eoause thou hast no son ; is it for 
the weitoesB of Fovar-gormo's arm that 



thy sighs ariaef I beglo, ms: ftther, to feel 
my strength; I have drawm the sword of 
my yolith; and I have bent the bow. Let 
me meet this Rothmar,! with the sons of 
Croma: let me meet him, O my father! I 
feel my burning soul!' — *And thou ahalt 
meet him,' I said, 'son of the sightless Cro- 
thar! But let others advance before thee, 
that I may hear the tread of thy feet at 
thy return; for my eyes behold, thee not, 
fair-haired Fovar-gormo!' He went; he met 
the foe; befell. Rothmar advances to Croma. 
He who slew my son is near, with all his 
pointed spears.' 

This is no time to fiUtbe shell, I replied, 
and took my spear! My people saw the fire 
of-^y eyes; tMy all arose around. Through 
night <we strode along the heath. Gray 
morning rose in the east. A green narrow 
vale appeared before us; nor wanting was 
its winding stream. The dark host of Roth- 
mar are on its banks, '.with all their glit- 
tering arms. We fought Along the vale. 
They fled. Rothmar sunk beneath my sword ! 
Day had., not descended in the westV v?hen 
I brought his arms to Crothar. llie aged 
hero felt them with his hands;., and Joy 

I brightened over all hia thoughts. 
The people gathv to the haul ThesheUs 
of the feast are heard. Tin harps ^ are 
strung; five bards advance, and ung^ by 
turns, the praise of Ossian; -they poured 
forth their ^burning souls , and the string 
ansilrered to their yoioe. The Joy-of C^ma 
[ was great: for peace returned to. the land. 
The night came on with nleaoe; the morning 
retum«l with^oy.*X4o foe came 4b darknew 
^ith hii glittering spear. The joy of Croma 
was great ; for the gloomy Rotftmar had flillen ! 
I raise my voice for Fovar-gorme , "wfaea 
they laid the chief in earth. The aged 
Crotha| was there, but hit ngh was not 
heard. He searched for the wound of his 
son, and found it an his breast. Joy rose 
in the face of the aged. He • eamdi and 
spoke to Ossian. *King of spears ! ' he said, 
'my son has not fallen without his fame. 
The young warrior' did not fly; but met 
death as he went forward in his strength. 
Happy are they who die in youth, when 
their renown is heard! The feeble vrill not 
behold them in 'the hall, -or smile at their 
trembling hands. Their memory shall be ho- 
noured in song; the young tear ,of the virffin 
will &11. But the aged wither .away oy 
degrees ; the fame of their youth, jvhile yet 
they live, is all forgot. They fall & secret 
The sigh of their atm is not beards J^y is 
around their tomb: th^ stone of their fame 
is placed without a tear. Happy are they 
who die in Ihw youth, when their renown 
is around them!' 
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CALTHON AND COLMAL. 



[Ito fie^e, as mamf more of OmatCa composUions, is addressed to one of4he first 
ChfkHnm missionnries. The story of the poem is handed dotm hy tradition, thus: — In 
the comfry of the Bfkons between ihe wtdh, two chiefs lived in the days of Pingnl, Dtm- 
ihelmoy lord of Teutha, supposed to he the Tweed; and HathmoTy who dwelt at Clutha, 
uwU bioim to he the rioer iJlyde. BMthmor was not more renowned for Us generosity and 
^oj|N((i%^ Ann Ihmihalmo wm infamous for his cruelty and ambition. Dunthalmo, through 
ewy, or <m account of some private feuds which subsisted between the famUies, mi^ered 
Hathmor at a feast; but, bei^g afterwards touched ufith remorse, he edi^cated the two sons 
of Rathmor, CaUhon and Coimar, in his owi¥ house. They growing wp to juan^s estate, 
dropped some hmts that they intended to revenge the death of their father, upon which 
Omthalmo shut them up in two caves on the bank9 of Teutha, intending to take them off 
fffwaidy* Colmal, the daughter of Dunthalnw, who was stcretly in love with Calthon, 
h^d Um to make his escape from prison, and fied with him to Fingal, disguised in the 
htAii of u young wart^or, 'and implored his aid agahist Dunthalmo. Fingal sem Ossian 
talk lAret hundred mene to Colm^r's relief. Dunthalmo having previously murdered Coimar, 
came to a battle with Ossian; but he was killed by that hero, and his army totally 
defeated, 

Cat^/im married ColnuU, his deliverer i and Ossian returned to Morven.] 



^LBABANT iiK the Yoice of thy song, thou 
lonely dweller of the rock! It comes on the 
sooad of the stream, along the narrow vale. 
Afjioil awakes, O stranger! in the midst 
of 07 hall. I stretch my hand to the spear, 
u in the days of other years. I stretch 
By hand, bi|t it is feeble; and the sigh of 
By basora grows, Wilt thou not listen, 
wa of the rock! to the song of Ossian? 
My goal is full of other times; the joy of 
By youth returns. Thus tl^e sun tippea#s 
in the west, after the st^ps of Jii0'1l>righ't- 
Beu have moved behind a storm » the green 
Mill lift their de^ heads :' the blue streams 
rejoice in the vale. The aged ,hero .comes 
forth onHiis steff; his gray hair glitters in 
the beam. Dq§t thou not behold, son of 
the rock, a shield in Ossian's hall 9 It is 
narked with the strokes of battle; and the 
brightness of its bosses has failed. That 
ihield tb# great Dunthalmo bore, the chief 
of streamy Teutha. Dunthalmo bore it in 
battle, before he fell by Ossian's spear, 
listen, son of the rock! to the tale of other 
years. 

Rathmor was a chief of Clutha. The 
feeble dwelt in his hall. The gates of 
Hathmor were never shut: his feast was 



always spread. The sons of the stranger 
came. They blessed the generous chief of 
Clutha. Bards raised the song, and touched 
the harp: joy brighteiled on the face of 
the sad! Dunthalmo came in his pride, and 
rushed into the combat of Rathmor. The 
chief of Clutha overcame : tl^ rage of Dui!* 
thalmo arose. He came by night with his 
warriors; the mighty Rathmor fell. He fell 
in his halls where his feast was often spread 
for strangers. 

Colnmr and Calthon were young, the sons 
df caf-bbrne Rathmor. They came , in tKb 
joy of youth, into their father's hall. They 
b«hold him in his blood ; their bursting tears 
detfcend. The soul of Dunthalmo metted 
wjlien he saw the children of youth. He 
brought them to Alteutha's walls ; they grew 
in the house of their foe. They bent the 
bow in his presence; and came forth to 
his wars. They saw the fallen walls of 
their fathers; they saw the green thorn in 
the hall. Their tears rushed forth in secret. 
At times th^ faces weire sad. Dunthalmo 
beheld their grief: his darkening soul de- 
signed their death. He dosed them in two 
caves on the echoing banks of Teutha. The 
sun did not come there with hb beams 
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nor. tlie' moon of 'heay^n by nSght The 
801^ of Ratbmor remuned in dariiness, and 
foresaw their death. ^ 

The daaghter of Donthahno wept in si- 
lence, the fair-haired, blue-eyed ColmaL 
Her eye had rolled in secret on, Calthon ; 
his loveliness swelled in her soul. She 
trembled for her warrior; but what* could 
Cohnal do? Her itfm could not Hft the 
spear; nor was the sword formed for her 
side. Her white breast never rose beneath 
a mail. Neither was her eye the terror of 
heroes. What canst thou do, O Colmal! 
for the falling chief? Hecsteps are unequal; 
her hair is loose; her eye looks wildly 
through her tears. She came by mght to 
th^ hall. She armed her lovely form in 
steel; the steel of a young warrior who 
fell in the first of his battles. She came to 
the cave of Calthon , and loosed the thong 
from his hands. 

* Arise, son of Ratbmor,* she said, * arise, 
the night is dark! Let us fly to the king 
of Selma, chief of fallen Ctutha! I am the 
son of Lamgal, who dwelt in thy father's 
hall. I heard of thy dark dwelUng in the 
cave, and my soul arose. Arise, son of 
Rathmorl arise, the night is dsMrki' — 
* Blest itoicel' replied the chief, *comest 
thoa firom the clouds to Calthon? The 
ghosts of his fa0iers have often descended 
in his dreams, since the sun has retired 
from his eyes, and darkness has dwelt 
around him. Or art thou the soh of Lam- 
gal, the chief I often saw in Clutha? But 
shall I fly to Fihgal, and Colmar my brother 
low? Will I fly to Morven, and the hero 
closed in mght? No; ^ye me that spear, 
son of Lamgal; Calthon will defend his 
brother r 

*A thousand warriors,' replied the maid, 
^ftreteh their spears round car-borne Col- 
mar. What can Calthon do against a host 
so great? Let us fly to the king of Moryen; 
he will come with war. His arm is stretched 
forth to the unhappy; the lightning of his 
sword is round the weak. Arise, thou son 
off Rathmor; the shadows wiU fly away. 
Arise, or thy steps may be seen, and thou 
must iall in youth.' 

The sighing hero rose ; his tears descend 
for car-borne Cofanar. He came with the 
maid to Sehna's hall: but he knew not that 
it' was ColmaL The helmet coyered her 
loy^ flice. Her bosom heayed beneath 
the iiteel. E^neal returned from the chase, 
and found the loyely strangers. They w«re 
like two beams of light in the midst of the 
hot of sbells. The king heard the tale of 
grief; and turned his eyes around. A thou- 
sand heroes half rose before him, claiming 
the war of Tentha. I came with my spear 
from the hill} the Joy of batHe rose in my 



breast] for the king spoke to.Osaian in the 
midst of a thousand chieb. 

*Son of my Strength,' began '^e king, 
'take thou the spear of Fingal. Go to 
Teutha's rushing stream, and lAive the car- 
Itorde Colmar. Let^thy fame i^tum before 
thee like a pleasant gale ; that my soul may 
rejoice oyer my son, who renews the renown 
of our fathers. Ossian! be thou a storm in 
war ; bat mdd when Uie foe is low ! H yvas 
thus my fame arose, O my son! ba thou 
like Selma*s chief. • When the haughty come 
to my halls, my eyes behold them not. But 
my arm is stretched forth to the unhappy. 
My sword defends the weak.' 

I rejoiced in the words of the king. I 
took my rattling arms. Diaran rose tit my 
side, and Dargo, king of speais. Three 
hundred youths followed our ateps; th« 
loyely strangers were at my side. Dun- 
thalmo heard. the sound of onr approach. 
He gathered the strength of Teatha. Ha 
stood on a hill with his host. They were 
like rocks broken with thunder, when their 
bent trees are singed and bare, and the 
streams of thdr chinks haye failed. The 
stream of Teutha rdled in its pride before 
the gloomy foe. I sent a bard to Bun- 
thalmo to offer 'the ^tombat on the p\»n; 
but he smiled in the* darkness of his pride. 
His onsettled host jnoyed on the hill ; like 
the mountain cloud, when the blast hu 
entered its wOmb, and scatters Uy curling 
gloom on eyery side. 

They brought Colmar to Teutha's bank, 
bound with a thousand thongy. The chief 
is sad, but stately. His eye is on his 
friends; for we stood in our arms whilst 
Teutha's waters rolled between. Dmtbalmo 
came with his spear and pierced the hero's 
side: he rolled on the bank in his blood. 
We heard his broken sighs. Calthon rushed 
into the stream i I bounded forward oa my 
spear. Teutha's race fell before us. Night 
came rolfing down. Dunthalmo rested on 
a* rock amidst an aged wood. The rage 
of his bosom burned against the car-Jiorne 
Calthon. But Catthon stood in lus gcief; 
he monrsed the fallen Colmar ; Cohnar slaia 
IB youth before his £Eune arose! 

I bade the song of woe to rise to ikiothe 
the mournful chief; but he flood beneath a 
tree, and often threw his spear on the earth. 
The humid eye of Colmal rolled near in a 
secret tear; siMft foresaw the &11 of Bod- 
thalmo, or of Clutha's warlike chiflC. Nevr 
half the night had passed away. Silence 
and darknesa were on the field. Meep 
rested on the eyes of the horoes: CaltbeA's 
settling soul was still. His eyes were half 
closed ; but the murmur of Teutha had not 
yet f^ed in his ear. Pale, and shewing 
Ms woimds, tiie ghost of Cofaaar eames ho 
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beat lifs tad oyer the hwo, ^d raited 
las feeble Toice! 

*Sleq^ the sen of Rathmor ia his night, 
and Ids brother lowf Did we not viae to 
the chase together? Pursued we not the 
dark-brown hindl^f Colmar was not forgot 



till he fell, dildfath had blasted his youth, the stranger | for my «oul trembled for 
I lie pale « beneath the rock of Lena. OCalthon. *Son of the feeble hand!' I said. 



course. He will not return but renowned 
to the echoing walls of Selma.' 

Morning rose on the blue waters of Teu£ha. 
Colmal stood before me in tears. She told 
of the chief of Clothai thrice the spear 
fell from her hand. My wrath turned against 



let Caithon Dse! the morning comes with 
its beams; DunlhaliUo ^nll dbhonoi^r the 
fallen.* He passed away in his blast. The 
rising Caithon anw the steps of his depar- 
ture. B^ ruahed in the sound of bis steel. 
Unhappy Oolmal rose. She followed her 
hero through night, and dragged her spear 
behind. 3ut when Caithon came to Lena's 
roclk he found his fallen brother. The rage 
of n^ bosom rose; he rushed among^the 
foe. The groans of death ascend. They 
close aromd the cbi#. He is* bound in the 
midst t. and brought to gloomy ]>unthabno« 
The about of joy arose, and the hills of 
night ^pHed. 

I Hfritd tt the sound , and took my 
father's apear. Dia^aa rose at my dde| 
and the yout^^ni ftrengtli of Daigo. We 
missed tbe chief of CS&ha, and our souls 
were sadL I dreaded the departure of my 
fame, Tlie pride of ngr ralour rose. *Sons 
of Morven!' I said, *it is not thus our 
£athtrs feaght, *They i%sted no^ on the 
£eld ot strangers when the foe was not 
faSen before them. ' Their strenj;th was 
like the eagles of heavan; their renown is 
in the aong. But oar people fall by de- 
grees. Oar fiime begins to depart. What 
sbaU tbe king of Morven say, if Ossian 
oenqaeBa not at Teatha? Rise in your steel, 
je waKPOfs! follow the sooad of Oaiian'a 



'da Teutha's warriors fight with tears? 
The Rattle is not won with grief; nor dwells 
the sigh in the soul of war. Go to the 
deer of Carraun, to tbe lowing herds of 

I Teutha. But leave these arms , thou son 
of fear ! a warrior may lift them in fight' 
I tore the mail firom her shoulders. Her 
snowy breast appeared. She bent her blushing 
face to the ground. I looked in silence to 
the chiefs. The spear fell from my hand; 
the sigh of my bosom rose! But when I 
heard the name of the maid, my crowding 
tears rustfed down. L blessed the lovely 
beam of youth, and bade the battle move! 

I Why, son of tbe rock, shoiid Ossian tell 
how Teutba's warriors died? They are now 
forgot in their land; their tombs are not 
found on the heath. Years came on with 
thttr storms. The green mounds are moul- 
dered away. Scarce is the grave of Dun- 
thalfflo seen, or the place where he fell by 
the spear of Ossian. Some gray warrior, 

l^half blind with age, sitting by ni^t at the 
flagiing oak of the hall, tells now my deeds 
to bis sons , and the fall of the dark Duit- 
thalmo. The ffces of youth bend sidelong 
towards his voice. Surprise and jov bum 
in their eyes! I found Caithon bound to an 
oak; my swoid ciit the thongs from his 
hands. ( gave him tbe white-bosomed Col- 
mal. They dwelt in the halls of Teutha. 



THE 
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[Cttros is ftrobMy ike fioted usurper Carausins, htf hirth n Menwpian^ ujho assumed 
the fmrple m the year S84; and, seizing on Britain, iefe'hted. the 'Emperor Maannnnian 
Uerculius in several naval engagements, which gives propriety to his being caUed in this 
poem Uhe hng of sUps.^ He repaired AgricoUCs wall, in order to ohstruct the' incursions 
of the Caledosnans} and when he was employed in that work, it appears he was backed 
hy a parly under the command of Oscar, the son of Ossian* This batth is the fotmdation 
of the present poem, wUch is addressed to Mahma, the daughter of 7*05car.] ' ^ 



Brdcg, daoghter of Toscar, bring the harp! 
the light of the song rises in Ossian's som ! 
It is like the field when darkness covers 
th'e hills around, and the shadow grows 
slowly on the plain of the sun. I behold 
my son, O Malvina! near the mosay rock' 
of Crona. But it -is the mist of the desert, 
tanged with the beam of the west! Lovely 
is the mist that assumes, the form of Oscar! 
tnm from it, ye winds, when ye roar on 
tiie side of Ardven! 

Who comes towards my son -with the 
murmur of a song ? Hli staff is in his hand, 
his gray hair loose on the wind. Surly 
joy Ughtens his face. He often looks back 
to Caros. It is Ryno of songs, he that 
went to view the foe. *What does Caros, 
king of ships?', said the son of the now 
mournful Osslan: * spreads he the wings * 
of his pride, bard of the times of old?* — 
*He spreads them, Oscar,' replied the bard, 
*but it as behind his gathered heap **, He 
looks oyer his stones with fear. He beholds 
thee terrible, as the ghost of night, that 
rolls the wave to his ships!' 

'Go, thou first of my bards!' says Oscar, 
I take the spear of FingaL Fix a flame on 
its point. Shake it* to the winds of heaven. 
Bid him, in songs, to advance, and leave 
the rolling of his wave. Tell to Caros that 
I long for battle $ that my bow is weary 
of the chase of Cona. Tell him the mighty 
are not here; and that my arm is young.' 

He went with the murmur of abngs. Oscar 

* The Roman eagle. 

** Agrlcola*8 wall, which Caraosios lepaiied. 



reared his voice on high. It resiAied \ua 
heroes on Ardven, like the noise of a cave; 
when the sea of Togorma rolls before it, 
and its trees meet' the roaring winds. They 
gather round my son like tibe streams ^of 
the hill;' when, after ilun, they roll in the 
pride of their course. Ryno came to the 
mighty Caros. He struck his flaming spear. 
Come to the battle of Oscat*, O thou that 
sittest on the rolling of waves! Flt»gal is 
distant far; he Hears the songs of bards in 
Morven: the wind of his hall is in his hair. 
His terrible spear is at his side; his lUiield 
that is like the darkened moon! Come to 
the battle of Oscar; the hero is alone. 
' He came not ovor the streamy Carun. 
The bard returned with his song. Gray 
night grows dim on Crona. The feast of 
shells is spread. A fatindred oaks bar^ to 
the wind ; faint light gleams over the heath. 
The ghosts of Ardven pass through the 
beam, and show their dim and distant forms. 
Comaia * is half unseen on her meteor; 
Hidallan is sullen and dim, like the darkened 
moon behind the mist of night. 

*Why avt thou sad?' said Ryno; for he 
alone beheld the chief. *Why art thou 
sad, Hidallan! hast thou not received thy 
fame? The songs of Ossian'have been heard; 
thy ghost has brightened in wftid, wheo 
thou didst bend from thy cloud, to hear the 
song of Morven's bard!' — *And do thine 
eyes,' said Oscar, * behold the chief, like 
the dim meteor of night? Say 9 Ryno, say» 

* This is the scene of Comala*8 deisth, whlck is 
the subject of the dramatis poem. 
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how fell Hldallan, fte renowned, in the 
days of my fathers! His name remains on 
the rocks of Cona. I haTe often seen the 
BtreaiDfl of his hills 1*^ 

flogal, replied the bard, drove Hidallan 
from hb -wars. The king's soul was sad 
for Comala, and his eyeft coold net behold 
the chiet Lonej^, sad, along tne heatir he 
slowly moved with silent steps. His arms 
haag disordered on his side. His hair flies 
loose from Jda brow. The tear is in his 
downcast eyes; a sigh half-silent in his 
breast! Three days^e strayed unseep, alone, 
before he earae to Lamor's halls :< the mossy 
halls of his fathers, at the stream of Balva. 
There Lanfor.sat alone .beneath a tree; for 
lie had sent his people with Hidallan to 
war. The stream ran at Ms feet, his gray 
head rested on his staff. Sightless are hu 
aged eyes. He hums the song of other 
times. The noise of Hidalian's feet came 
to his ear: he knew the tread of his son. 

*Js the son of Lamor returned; or is it 
the sound of his gbost? Hast thou fallen 
00 the dtaiks of Carun. son of the aged 
Lamor? Or, If I hear the sound, of Hidal- 
lan's feet, where are the mighty in.Ae 
war? where are my people, Hidallan! that 
were wont to return with their echoing 
shields? Have they fallen on the banks <n 
Canui?' 

'No,' replied the sighing ^i^uth, 'the 
people of Lamor live. Th^ are renowned 
in war, my father! but HidstUan is renowned 
no more. | must sit alone on the banks of 
Balva, when |he roanr of the battle gro>?s.' 

^Bat thy iHalhers never sat alone,' repli^ 
the rinng pride of Lamor. 'They never 
sat al(Hie on the banks of 9alva, when the 
roar of battle rose. Dost thon not behold 
that tomb? My eyes discern it not; tt^ere 
rests the 'noble Garm&llon, who never fled 
from war! Come, thou renowned in battle, 
he says,, come to thy father's tomb. How 
am I renowned, Garmillo ? my son has fle*d 
from war!' , 

'King of the streamy Balva!' said Hidallan 
with a sigh, *why dost thou torment my 
Boal? Lamor, I never fled. Fingal was sad 
for Comala ; he denied his wars to Hidallan. 
Oo to the ^ay streams of Hiy land, he 
said; moulder like a leafless oak, which the 
winds have bent over Balva, never more 
to grow!' • 

'And must I hear,' Lamor replied, 'the 
lonely tread of Htdallan's feet? When thou- 
sands are y nowned .in battle, shall he bend 
over my gray streams? Spirit of the noble 
Gammon! carry Lamor to his place; his 
eyes are dark, his soul is sad, his son has 
lost his fame!' 

'Where,' said the youth, 'shall I search^, 
for fame,' to gladden the sotil of Lamor? 
From whence sh&U I return with renown, 



that the sound of my arms may be pleasant 
in his ear ? If I go to the chase of hinds, 
my name will not be heard. Lamor will 
not feel my dogs with 'his hands, glad at 
my wrrival from the hill. He will not in- 
quire %of bis mountains, or of the dark- 
brown deer of his deserts!' 

'I must fall,^ said Lamor, *like a leafless 
oak: it grew on a rock! it was overturned 
by the vnnds! My ghost will be seen on 
m^r hills, monrnfal for my young Hidallan. 
I Will not ye, ye mists, as ye rise, hide him 
from my sight! My son, i go to Lamor's 
hall: there the arms of our fathers hang. 
Bring the sword of Garmdllon : he took it 
from a foe!' 

He went and brought the sword With all 
its studded thongs. He gave it to his 
father^ The gray^iaired hero felt the point 
with lus hand. 

'My son, lead me to Ganndllon's tomb: 
it rises beside that rustling tree. The long 
gra^s is withered; I hear the breezes whis- 
tling there. A little fountain murmurs near, 
and sends its waters to Balva. There let 
me Yest; it is noon: the son is on our 
fields!* 

He led him to Garmdllon's tomb. Lomar 
pierced the side of his son. They sleep 
together: their andent halls moulder away. 
Ghosts are sifen there at noon: the valley 
is silent, and^the' people shun the place of 
Lamon 

'Monm^l is thy tale,' said Oscar, 'son 
of the times of old! My soul sighs for 
HidaUan; he feH in the days of his youth. 
He flies on the blast of the desert: his 
wandering is in a foreign land. Sons of 
the echoing Morven ! draW near to the foes 
of Fingal. Send the night away in songs; 
wKlch the strength of Garos. Oscar goes 
to the people of other Umes; to the shades 
of silent Ard^n., where his fathers sit dim 
in th^r clouds, and behold the future war. 
And art thou there, Hidallan, like a half- 
extinguished meteor? Come to my sight, in 
thy sorrow, chief of ithe winding Balva!' 

The heroes move with their songs. Oscar 
slowly ascends the hill. The meteors of 
night set on the heath before him. A distant 
torrent faintly roars. Unfrequent blasts rush 
through aged oaks. The htlf-enlightened 
moon sinks dim and red behind her lull. 
Feeble voices are heard on the heath. Oscar ^ 
drew his sword! 

'Come,' said the hero, 'O ye ghosts of 
my fathers! ye that fought against the kings 
of the world ! Tell me the deeds of future 
times; and your converse in your caves, 
when you talk together, and behold your 
sons in the fields of the brave.' 

Trenmbr came from his hill at the voice 
of his mighty son. A cloud, like 'the steed 
of the stranger, supported his airy limbs. 
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Hk robe is of tlie milt of Laao, ^at brinfi 
dottli to the people. Hii sword b « greon 
■eteor balf^extiogoished. His face iowithovC 
forBt and dark. He righed thrice over the 
hero: thrice the winds of night spared 
aiDundl Many were bis words to Oscar; 
bat they only cane by halves to our ears ; 
they were dark as the tales of other times, 
before the light of the song arose. He 
slowly vaniihed, tike a mist that melts on 
the sdnny hill. It was then 9 O daughter 
of Toscari my son began first to be sad. 
"Bb foresaw the fall of Ids race. At times 
he was thonghtfol and dark, like the sua 
when he carries a dead on his face« bat 
again he looks forth ftx^m his darkness on 
the green hills of Cona. 

Oscar passed the night among his fathers; 
gray morning met bun on Garun's banks. 
A green vale sarroonded a tomb which arose 
in the times of old. Little hills lift their 
heads at a distance » and stretch their old 
trees to the wind. The warriors of Caros 
a|it there, for they had passed the stream 
by night They appemred like the trunks 
of aged pines, to the pale light of the floriH 
ing. Oscar stood at the tomb, and raised 
thrice his terrible voice. The rocking lulls 
echoed aroond; the staring roes bonnded 
away; and the trembling ghosts of the dead 
fled, shrieking on their dondt. 80 terrible 
was the voice of my sod, when he called 
hi^ friends! 

A thonsjind spears arose around ^ the people 
of Caros rose. Why, daughter of Toscar, 
why that tear? My son, though alone, is 
brave. Oscar is like a beam of the sky ; 
he tarns aroand, and the people fall. Hm 
hand is the arm of a ghost, when he stretches 
it from a dood; the rest of hit thin form 
is unseen; but the people die in the vide! 
My son beheld the approach of the foe; he 
stood in the silent darkness ^ his strength. 
*Am I alone,' said Oscar, 'in the m^t of 
a thousand foes? Many a spear is there! 
many a darklv-roUin^ eye! Shall I fly to 
ArdVen? But did my lathers ever fly? The 
mark of their arm is in a thousand battles. 
Oscar too shall be renowned! Come, ye dim 



|{bo8ts of my fotheis, and behold m^ deeds 
in warl I may fall; but I will be venownad 
like the raoe of the echoing Morvea.^ He 
stood> growing in hisrplaoef like a flood in 
a aarriiw vale! The battle came, but they 
fell: bloody was the sword of Oscar. 

The Boti|e reached hh people atr Crona; 
they came like a hoadr^ atreama. The 
warriors of Caros fled; Oscar reaaimed 
like a rock left by the ebbing sea. New 
dark. and deep, with all his steeds 9 Cmrof 
rolled his might along: the little streauBs 
are lost in his ttmnet the earth is reckihg 
round. Battle spreads from wing to wiag; 
tea thousaad twoids gleam at once in the 
sky. But why' should Ossiao. mng off bat- 
tles? For never more shall my sted shine 
in war. I r^ember the days of l6y youth 
with grief, when I feel the weakneoe of my 
arm. Happy are they who fell ui their 
youthi in the midst of their renowif! They 
have not beheld the tombs of their finenda, 
or failed to bend the bow of tJtttaf strength. 
Happy art thou, O Oscar, in the midst of 
thy rushing blast Thou often golbt to the 
fidds of thy fame, where Caroi fled £rom 
thy. lifted sword. 

Darkness comes on my soul, O fmr daughter 
of Toscar! I behold not the form of my 
ion at Carun, nor the figure of Oacar on 
Crona. The rustfing winds have canned 
him far away, and the heart of hi* f|ither 
is sad* But lead me, O Malvina! to the 
sound of my woods, to the roar of py 
mountain streams. Let the chase be heard 
on Cona ; let me think on th^ days of other 
years. And bring me the haip, O asaid! 
that I nmy touch it when ;the li|^t of my 
soul shall ariser Be thou near to klkna the 
song; future times shall hear of me! The 
sons of the feeble hereafter will Kft the 
voice of Cona; Md, looking up t# the recks, 
say, 'Here Osdan dwdt' They shall admire 
the chiefs of old, the race that bib no 
more, while we ride on our douds^^ Bfat- 
vina!, on the wings of the roaring vrinds. 
Our voices shall be heard i^t times in the 
desert; we shall sing on the breeie of the 
rock. 
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f^ tMteu tOt MaMna^ t5e duM^Mer of To»car. The A^ f^aiea the wrrkMl of 
Qamin in Seima* to ioKcit aid agaUisi IhUh<mmior of CMa, who had killed Cathmol for 
fite fitlw of hi* daughter Lamii. Fingal declining to make a choice among his heroes, who 
vere 4U claimiing the command of the ewpeditiov^ they retired ^each to his hiU of ghosts,^ fp 
he deUrmtned hy dreams. The spkit of 2Vefiinor appears to Ossian and Os^ftr. Theg 
tail from the hay of Carmona, and, on the fourth day, appear off the vaUey of Ratihr-col, 
in MsMma, where Dy^h-carmor had fixed his residence. Ossian despatches a knrd to 
Duth-carmor to demand hattie. Night comes on. The distress of CathUn of Clutha. Ossinn 
devobtes the command on Oscar, who, according to the custom op the kin^ of Morven, 
lefore battle, retired to a neighbouring MU. Upon the cahUng on of day, the battle joins. 
Oscar and Ihith^armor meet. The latter falls. Oscar carries the maU and helmet of 
Outh-^nmwr to CatMin, who had retired from the field. CathUn is discovered to be the 
daughter of Cathmol in disguise, who had been canied off by force, by, and had made 
her escape from, Duth-carmor.] 



OoXB^ tboa beMB tlwt art lonelT, from 
watching in the night! The squally winds 
are aiound thee, from all their echoing 
hiUg. Red, over my hundred streams, are 
the li([jyb4o.ver^ paths of the dead. They 
reloloe ea the eddying winds, in the season 
of eight Pwelia there no joy ia song, 
white hand of the harps of Lutha? Awake 
tbe Toice of the string; roll my soul to me. 
It is a etream that has failed. . Malvinai 
pour the song. 

1 heaj^ thefi from thy darkness in Selma, 
thoQ ^hat watchest lonely^ by night! Wlw 
dftdst lliou withhold the eong from Ossiauws 
isiling foul? As the falling brook to the 
ear ef the, hunter, desoendiog from his 
•UuvKc^Tered hill, in a sunbeam rolls the 
echoing stream, he hears abd shakes his 
dewy lecke: anch b the Toice of Lotha to 
the friend of the spirits of heroes. My 
•ifetBog boeom beats high. 1 loolc back 
on the days that are past Come, thou 
beam that art lonely, from watchi^ in the 
mghtl . • *• 

Ib the ecb<H0^ bay of Carmona we saw 
one day the bounding atop. On higl^ hung 
a broken shield; it was marked with wai#- 
dering blood. Forward came a youth in 
arms, and atretched his pointless spear. 
Long, oTor his tearful eyes, hung loose )iis 
disordered locks. FSngal gave tie shell of 
kings. The words of tl^e stranger arose. 



an his hall lies Cathmol of Clutha, by th^ 
winding of his own da^k streams. J&uth- 
carmor saw white-4K>somed Lai^ul, and pier* 
oed her father's side. In the rushy desert 
were my steps. He fled in the season of 
night Give thine aid to Cathlia to re* 
veoge his father. I sought thee not as a 
beam in a land of clouds. Thou, like the 
sun, art known, king of echoing StAmn ! ' 

Selma's king looked around. In his pre- 
sence we rose in arms. But w4io ahouM 
lift the shield? for all had daioied^e war. 
The nighUcame down; we strode in silence, 
eadk to his hill of ghosts, that spirits might 
descend in our drean^ to mark us tor the 
field* We struck the shield ofthe dead: 
we raised the hum of songs. Whe thrioe 
call^ the ghosts of our fathers. We laid 
us down in^reaos. Trenmof oame, Hl>efore 
mine eyes, the tail form of other yeavst 
His blue hosts were belMnd him in half- 
distiaguiihed rows. — Scarce seen is their 
strife in mial, or thmr stretching fonncard 
to deaths, 1 listened, but no sound Was 
there. The forms were empty wind! • 

I started from tbe dream of ghosts. On 
a sudden blast fieiy my whistliog hair. Low- 
sounding, in the oak, is the departure of 
the dead. I took my shield from its bough. 
Onward canie the rattling of steel. It vras 
Oscar of Lego. He had seen his fathers. 
*As rushes forth the blast on the bosom 
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of whitening waves , ao careleKs shall my 
course t^, through ocean, to the dwelling 
of foes. I haye seen the dead, my father! 
My heating soul is high! My fame is -bright 
before me, like the streak of light on a 
doud, when the broad min comes forth,. red 
traTeller of the sky !' 

* Grandson of Branno,' laaid, * not Oscar 
alone shall meet th'e foe. I rush forward, 
.through ocean, to the woody dwelling of 
heroes. Let us contend, my son, like eagles, 
from one rock, when they lift their broad 
wings against the stream of winds.' We 
raised our sails ia Cannona. From three 
ships they marked my shield on the wave, 
as I looked on nightly Ton-thena ^, red 
travelMr between Sie. clouds. Four days 
came the breeze abroad. Xumon came for- 
ward in mist. In winds were its hundred 
grores. Sunbeams marked at times its 
brown sid^. White leaped the foamy streams 
from*all its echoing rocks. 

A green field, in the bosom of hills, winds 
silent with its own, blue stream. Here, 
midst the waving of oaks, were the dwell- 
ings of kings of old. But silence, for many 
dark-brown years, had settled in grassy 
Rath-col; for the race of heroes had failed 
along the pleasant vale. Quth-^armor was 
here, with his people, dark-rider of the 
wave. Ton-thena had hi^ her head in the 
sky. He bound his white-bosomed sails. 
His course is on the hills of BAth-col to 
the seats of roes. ' We came. I sent the 
bard, with fongs, to catt the foe to fight. 
Puth-carn^r heard him with joy. . The 
king's soul was like a beav) of fire; a beam 
of fire, marked with smol^e, rushing, varied 
through the bosom of night. The deeds 
of Duth-carmor were dark, though his arm 
wa0 strong. 

Night came vnth the gathering of clouds. 
By the beam of the oak we sat down. At 
a distanee stood Cathlin of Clutha. I saw 
the changeful soul of the stranger. As 
shadows fly over the field of grass, so va- 
rious is Cathlin's cheek. It was fair within 
bcks, that rose on Rath-col's wind. I did 
not rush amidst his soul vnth my words. I 
bade the song to .rise. « 

^Oscar of Lego,' I sajd, *\^ thine the 
secret hill to-night **. Strike the shield like 
Morven's kings. lYith day thou shalt lead 
in war. From my rock I shall see thee, 
Osi^r, a dreadful form ascending in fight, 
like' the appearance of ghosts amidst the 

* Ton-thena, *fire of the ivave,* was the re- 
markable star mentioned in the seventh book of 

.Temora, which directed the coarse of Larthon to 
Irelq/id. 

*• This passage alludes to the well-known custom 
among the ancient kings of Scotland, to retire 
from their army on the night preceding a battle. 
The stOTV which Ossian introduces in the neit 
paragraph, coBoenu the fall of the Dmids. 



storms thev raise. Why should mhitfeyes 
return to the dim times of old, eie yet tbe 
song had bursted" fgrth, like the taddea 
rising of winds Y But the years that- an 
past are marked with miglvty deeds, ii 
the nightly rider of waves looks «p to 
Ton-thena of beams, so let us torn obi 
eyes to.Trenmor, the father of kmgi.' 

*Wide, in Caracha*s echoing field, Cir- 
mal had poured hb tribesb They wen a 
dark ridge of waves. The gray-haired 
bards were iike moving foam on their iiace. 
They kindled the strife around with their 
red-rolling eyes. Nor alone were the dweilin 
of roi^s: a son of Loda was there, a yoioe 
in his own dark land , to call the ghosts 
from high. On his hill he had dwelt in 
Lochlin, in the midst of a leafleu grore. 
Five stones Ufted near their heads. M 
roared his rushing stream. He often raised 
his voice to the winds, when meteon 
marked their nightly wings, when the dark- 
robed moon was rolled behind her MIL 
^or unheard of ghosts was he! The^ came 
with the sound of eagle- wings. They 
turned battle, in fields, -before (be kiogs 
of men. 

^ButTrenmor they turned not fron battle. 
He drew forward that troubled war; in its 
dark skirt was Trathal, like a ri8iogligbt| 
It was dark, and Loda's son povred fortli 
his signs on .night. The feeble were not 
before thee, son of ether lands! Then m 
the strife of kings about the hill of vigA] 
„ but it was soft as two summer gales, sha- 

Iking their light wings on « lake. TresiDor 
yielded to his son, for the fdme ot the big 
ha,d been heard. Trathal came forth be- 
fore his fother, and the foes failed in ecfaoioj 
Caracha. The ^ears that are past, mj «»' 
marked with mighty deeds.' ^ 

In clouds rose the easttfn Ught^ i^ 
foe eame forth in arum. The stiife v 
mixed on Rath-col, like the roar of strein^ 
Behold the contending of kings! They ^ 
beside the oak. In gleams of steel tv 
dark forms are lost; such is the iieeoi>e 
of meteors in a vale by night;. red light '^ 
scattered round, and men fiwesee tbe stofi' 
— Duth-carmoV is low in blood! The i^ 
of Osslein overcame! Not hamless is haaie 
was he, Malvina, hand of harps! 

Nor in the field were the steps of V«Jir 
Un. The stranger stood by a seewt stteaB; 
where the foam of Rath-^l 'l^^^ ?! 
mossy stoneC — ^ove byds the ^>'"!^ 
birch, and strews its leaves on wind. J\ 
inverted spear of jQathlin touched at tiin^ 
tite stream. Oscar brought Dath-carmors 
mail: his helmet with its eagle-wiog. ^ 
placed r them before the stranger^ r^i^ 
w^ds were heard, ••he foes of ^jj^t 
have fallen. They are lud in the fiel<i 



ghosts. Renown retuilM to Morven 
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ridng wind; .Why art thou dark, chief of 
dutha? Is theva cause for grie€Y* 

^Son o| Osdan of harps, my soul is 
darUy sad. I behold the arms oT Calhmol, 
which he raised in ^ar. * Take the mail 
of Cathlin, place it* high in Selma's hall, 
that thoQ mayest remember the hapless in 
thy distant land.' From Mrhite breasts d^ 
scended the maiL It was the race of kings 
— the soft-handed daughter of Cathool^ at 
the streams of CInthtf! Dutb-carmor saw 
her bright in the hall; he had come by 
Digbt to Clutha. Cathmol met him ift battle, 



but (he hero fdL Three days dwelt the 
foe with the maid* On tiie fourth she fled 
In arms« 8he remembered the race of Jungs, 
and felt her bursting soul! 

Why, maid.of Toscar of Lutha, should 
J tell how Cathlin failed? Her tomb is at 
rushy Lumon, in a distant land. Near it 
were the steps of Sulmatta, ,in the days 
of grief. Wie raised the song for the 
daughter- of stpwigera, and touched the 
mournful harp. 

Come from the watching of night, Mal- 
igna, lonely beam! 



-^r^^^^^^imm 
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SUL-MALXA OF I^VJIEON* 
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[This poemy wMch, ffrqperly tpeakmg, it n conftniMffioii of f/b IimI^ o)iefi9 with tm 
nddregg to Sui-maUn, the daughter cf the king of Im9-himay whiom Oesitm met ol the cha»e 
M he ritumed fptm the hattle of Math^oL SuC-malla imntee Qesuin amd Oeeait to i» feast, 
M the residence of her father, tvho was then absent in the wars^ JPpon* hearing their mames 
and famUffy she relates an ewpedition of Fingai into Ims4iuna, She easuaily menHomng 
CaUmwr, chief ofAtha (who then assisted her fat^ against his enemies), Ossian introdnces 
the episode of Cuigorm and Shwan-dronio , two Scandinaman kings, in whose wars Ossian 
himself and Cathmar were engaged , on oippci^ sides. The story is imperfect, a part of 
the original being lost. Ossian, warned in a dream by the ghost of Trenmar, seis sail 
from Ims-hnna,] 



Who mores to stately on LuoKm, at the 
roar>«f the foifiay ivaters? Her hair falls 
upon her heaving hreast. White is her arm 
behind, as slow she bends the bow. Why 
dost thou \vahder in- deserts, like a light 
through a cloudy field ? The young roes are 
panting by their secret rocks. Retarn thou 
daughter of kings ! the cloudy night is near ! 
It was the young branch of green Inis-hiuna, 
Sul-malla of blue eyes. She sent«the bard 
from her rock to bid us to her^east. Amidst 
the song we sat down in Cluba's echoing 
hall. White mdyed the hands of Sul-malla 
on the trembling strings. Half-heard, amidst 
the sound was the name of Atha's king — 
he that was absent in battle for her own 
gi^en land. Nor absent from her soul was 
he! he came midst her thoughts by night. 
ToA-thena looked in from the sky, and saw 
her tossing arms. 

The soQnd of shells had ceased. Amidst 
long locks Sul-malla rose. She spoke ^ith 
bended eyes, and asked of oar course tbrovgh 
^as; *for of the kings of men are ye, tall 
riders of the wave.' 'Not unknown,' Isaid* 
*at his streams is he, the father of our race. 
Fingal has been heard of at Cluba^ hiu^- 
eyed daughter of kings. Not only at Crona^s 
stream is Ossian and Oscar* known. Koes 
trembled at our yoice, and shrunk in other 
lands.' 

^ot unmarked,' said tbe maid, 'by Sul- 
malla, is the shield of Morven's king. It 
hangs high .in my other's hall, in memory 
of the past, when Fingal came to Cluba, in 
the days of other years. £oud roared the 



. 



boar of Culdamu, in the midst of his rocks 
^nd wjods. Inis-huna sent lier youths ; but 
they failed, and virgins wept over tombs. 
Careless went Fingal to Culdamu. On bis 
spear rolled the strength of the woods. 
He was bright, they said, in his locka tiie 
^ist of mortal men. Nor at the feast ^ere 
heard his words. His deeds passed from 
his soul of fii'e, like the rolling of vapours 
from the face of the wandering sun. Not 
careless looked the blue eyes of Claba oa 
bis stately steps. In white bosoms rose the 
king of Selma, in the midst of their thoughts 
by night. But the winds bore the stranger 
to the echoing vales of his roes. Nor lost 
to other landa was he, like a meteor, that 
sinks in a cloud. Hb came forth, at times, 
in his brightness, to the distant dwellings of 
foes. His fame came, like the soand of 
winds, to Cluba's woody vale. 

^Darkness dwells in Claba of harps: the 
race of kings is distant far:* in battle is my 
father Conmor^ and Lormar, my brother, 
king of streams. Nor darkening alone are 
they ; a beam from other lands is nigh $ the 
friend of strangers* in'^Atha, the troubier 
of the field. Eugh from their gusty hiOs 
look forth the bltfe eyes of £rin,'for he U 
far away, young dweller of their souls! 
Nor harmless, '^Mte ^nds of JBrin! is 
Cathmor in the' skirts of war; <he rolls tea 
thousand before him in his distant field.* 

*Not unseen by Ossian,' I said^^ * rushed 
Cathmor firom his strellM, when he poured 



f ■ 



* 'Cathmor , the bob of Borbar-dnthol. 
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hia atrttiigtii on I-thoni^, isle of ^yoy wtTes ! 
In strife met- two kings in I-thorno, Ciilgon|i 
and fikinn-dronlo I each from his edioing 
iile, stem Iranten-of the boar! 

*Thev met a boar at a foamy stream: 
each pierced him with his spear. They 
strore for the fame of the deed, and gloomy 
battle rose. From isle to' isle they sent a 
spear, J^roken and stained with blood, to 
call the Inends of Ih^r firthen in lAelr 
somiding arms. Cathmor came from Erin 
to Colgorm, red-^yed king : I aided Soran- 
dronlo in Ids land of boars. 

*We rushed on ^ther side of a stream, 

which Roared through a bllisted heath. High 

broken 'rocks were round, with all their 

bending trees. Near were two circles of 

Lodn, with the stone of power, where spirits 

descended by mght in dark-red streams of 

fire. There, mixed with the murmur of 

waters, rose the Toice of aged men; they 

called the forms of night to ud them in 

their war. 

^Heedless I stood with my people, where 
fell the fioamy stream from rocks.. The> 
moon moved red from the mountain. My 
song at times arose. Dark, on the other 
side, young Cathmor heard my voice, for 
he lay beneath the oak in all nis gleaming 
arms. Morning came: w^ rushed to the 
fight; from wing to wing is the rolling of 
slrife. They fell like the thistle's head be- 
neath autumnal winds. 

*In armour came a stately form: I mixed 
my strokes with the chief. By turns our 
skuelds are pierced: loud rung our steely 
muls. ^is helmet fell to the ground. In 
brightness shone the foe. His eyes, two 
pleasaat flames, rolled between his wandering 
Jocks^ I Knew Cathmor of Atha, and threw 
my #pear ^ earth. Dark we turned , and 
silent passed to mix with other foes. 

* Not so passed the striving kings. They 
mixed in echoing fray, like the meeting of 
ghontn in the dark wing of winds. Through 
either breast rushed the spears, nor yet lay 
the foes on earth] A rock received their 
falls balf-redined they lay in death. Bach 
held the Idck of his foe: each grimly seemed 
to roll his eyes. The stream of the rock 



leapt OB their . shields, and mixed" below 
with blood. 

«The battle ceased in t-thomo. The 
str^gers met in peace: Cathmor from Atha 
of streams, and Ossian lung of harps. We 
placed ithe dead in earth. Our steps were 
by Rnnar's bay* With the bouQding boat 
afar fdvanoed a ridgy wave. Dark was the 
rider of seas, but a beam of light was there, 
Mk« the ny of the sqfi in fttramlo's rolling 
smoke. * It was the ' daughter of Suran- 
dronlo, wild in brightened looks. Her eyes 
were wandering flames anudst disorderedv. 
Jocks. Forward is her white arm with the 
spear; her high-heaving breast ^ seen, 
white as foamy waves ^at rise, by turns, 
amidst r6cks. They are beautifof, but ter- 
rible, and mariners call the winds! 

^ Come, ye dwellers of Loda ! * she said ; 
*come, Carchar, pale in the nddst of clofids! 
dlothmor that stridest in ury halls t Corchtur, 
terrible in winds! Receive, from hi#-dau^- 
ter^s spear, the foes of Snran-dronlo. No 
shadow at his roaring streams, no mildly-* 
lookiAg form, was he! When he took up 
his spear the hawks shook their «soii0diDg 
wings: for blood was poured around the 
steps of dark-eyed Buraohdronlo. He lighted 
me no harmless beam«to gUtter on his streapis. 
Like meteors I was bright , but I blasled 
the foes of Snran-dronlo. " 



Nor unooiicenied heard Snl-malla the praise 
of Cathmor of shields. He was withia her 
soul, like a fire in secret heath, which 
awakes at the ipoice of the blast^ and sends 
its beam abroad. Amidst the song removed ' 
the daughter of kings , like the voice of a 
sommer breeze when it lifts the heads of. 
flowers , and curls the lakes and streams. ' 
The rustling sound gently spreads o'er the 
vale, softly-pleasibg as it saddens thesonl. 

By night came a dream to Ossian; form* 
less stood the shadow of Tremnor. He 
seemed to strike the dim shield on 8ehna'a 
streamy rock. I rUse in itfy rattling steel t 
I knew that war was near; before the winds 
our sails were spread, when Lomon^howed 
its«streams to the morn. 

Come from the-watehing of night, Mai- 
vina» lonely beam! 



THE 



WAR OF. INIS-THONA. 



[Heflectiona on the PoeCa yovM. An apostrophe to Selma, (hear obtains letwe to ^ 
to Inis-Thona, an island of Scandinavia, The mowmfui story of Jbrgon and Bmro, the tm 
sons of the Iting of hns-Thona. Oscar revenges their deaih, and returns in triumph to 
Selma. Jr soliloquy by (he Poet himself.] 



(#UR youth is Kke the dream of the hunter 
on the hill of heath. He sleeps In the mild 
beams of the sun; he awakes amidst a 
•toim; the sed lightning flies aixmnd: trees 
shake their heads to die wind! He looks 
back wilh joy on the day of the snn; and 
Ih^ pleasant dreams of his rest! When shall 
Osdan*s youth retnm? When his ear de- 
light in the sound of arms? When shall I, 
Ite Oscar, travel in the light of my steel? 
Come, wiUi your streams, ye hlUs of Cona ! 
listen to the Toice of Ossian, The song 
rises, Rke the sun, in my soul. I feel the 
joys of other times. 

I behold thy towers, O Selma! the oaks 
of thy shaded wall: thy streams sound in 
my ear; thy heroes gather round. Flngal 
uts in the midst. He leans on the shield 
of Trenmor: hiss- spear stands against the 
wall; he listens to the songs of his bards. 
The deeds o£ his arm are heard ; the actions 
of the king in his youth! Oscar had returned 
from the chase, and heard the hero's praise. 
He took the shield of*Branno* from the 
wall; his eyea were filled with tears. Red 
was th|» cheek of youth. His yoice was 
trembling low. My spear shook its bright 
head in his hand t he spolm to Morven's king. 
'^FlngalU thou king of heroes! Ossian, 
next to him in war! ye have fought in your 
youth; your names are renowned in song. 
Oscar is like^th^mi|^ of Cona; I appear 
and I vanish away. The bard will not 
know my name. The hunter will not search 
in the heath for my tomb. Let me fight, 
O heroes. In the battles of Inis-thona. 
Distant is the land of my war! ye shaU 
not hear of Oscar's fall: some bard may 
find me there; some bard may give my 
name tg song. The daAigliter of the stranger 

*'The father o^veraliio, and grandfatlier to Oscar. 



shall see my tomb, and weep over the joatb, 
that came from afar. The bard iluiii m^ 

^at the feast. Hear the song of {hear (tm 

*the distant land!' 

* Oscar,' replied the king ofMoneo, ^thou 
sbalt fight, son of my fame! Prepiien]| 
dark-bosomed ship to carry my beroto 
Tnis^thona. Son of my son, regard oorfome; 
thou art of the race of renown : let not the 
children of strangers say. Feeble are the 
sons of Morven! fie thou, in battle, a 
roaring storm : mild as the evening bub >" 
peace! Tell, Oscar, to Ims-thona^s king, 
that Fingal remembers his youth; when we 
strove in the combat together, in the dajs 
of Agandecca.' 

They lifted up the somidiog sail: tb<; 
wind whistled through the thong9* of then 
masts. Waves lash the oozy rocks: tje 
strength of ocean roars. My ten beheld, 
firom the wave, the land of groTes. He 
rushed into Runa's sounding bay, and^eot 
his sword to Annir of spears. The €^y 
headed hero rose, when he saw the sword 
of Fingal. His eves were full of tears; be 
jremembered his battles in youth. Twice 
had they Mfted the spear before the M 
Agandecca: heroes stood far distant, as» 
two spirits were striving in winds. 

•But now,' began the king, *I anj^f"' 
the swor# lies useless in my hall. ThoOi 
who art of Morven's race ! Annir has seai 
the baUle of spears; but noW^heispaw 
and swithered, like the oak of Lano. I have 
no son to meet thee with joy, to1)ringw« 
to, the halU of hii fathers. Argon is pa^^ 
in the tomb, and Ruro is no more. Wj 
daughter is in the hall of strangers: »w 
longs to behold my tomb. He» spouse shakes 

* Leather thonrs were used amosg the te 
nations instead of rUpes. 
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ten thooBand spears | he comes a cload of 
death from Lano. Come, to share the feast 
of Amnr, son of eohoinn; Morven ! ' 

Three days they feasted together ; on the 

fourth, Annir heard the name of Oscar. 

They.rejoi^d in the shell*. They porsned 

the hoars of Rona. Beside the fount of 

mossy stones the weary heroes rest. The 

teat steals in secret firom^Annif : he broke 

the. rising sigh. ^Here darkly rest,' the 

hero said, *tbe chddren of my youth. This 

stone is the tomb of Auro; that tree, sounds 

OTer the grave of Argon. Do ye hear m^ 

Toice, my sons, within your narrow house? 

Or ^0 ye speak in these rustling leaves, 

when the winds of the desert rise?* 

'King of Inis-thona,' said Oscar, <how 

feU the children of youth? The wild boar 

rushes oyer their tombs, but he does not 

disturb thdr repose. They pursue deer 

formed sf douds, and bend their airy bow. 

They still love the i^ort of their youth, 

and mount the wind with 'joy.' 

*CoroiBlo,' replied the king, *is a chief 
of ten thousand spears* He dwell|i at the 
waters of Land**, which sends forth the 
vapour of deaAi. He came to Ruoa's echoing 
halls, and sought the honour of the spear ***. 
The yonth-was lovely as the first 'beam of 
the sunj few were . they who could meet 
hlQiafight! IV^ heroes yielded to Cor- 
joaio; Aiy daughter was seized in his love. 
Argon and Ruro returned from the chase; 
the tears of their pride descend : they roUi 
their silent eyes on Runa's heroeof who had 
yielded to •» stranger. Three days they 
feasted wfh Coroialo : on the fourth young 
Argoa foBght. But who could fight with 
Argon r Q>iiiialo is over-come. His heart 
swelled with the grief of pride ; he resolved, 
in secret, to behold thev^eath of my sons. 
They went to the hills of Runa: they pur- 
sued the dark-brown hinds. The arrow of 
Cormalo flew in secret: my children fell in 
blood. He came to the maid of his love; 
to Liis-thona's long-hfured maid. • They fled 
over the desert. Aii4r remained alone. 
Night came on, and day appeared : nor Ar- 
gon's voice, nor Ruro's came. At length 
their much-loved dog was seen, the fleet 
and bounding Runa. He came into the hall 
and howled; and seemed to look towards 
the place, of their fall. W^ followed him: 
we found them here; we laid them by this 
mossy stream. This is the haunt of Annir, 
when the chase of the hinds is past. I bend 

. * 'To rejoice in the shell,' is a phrase for feast- 
ing samptaously and drinldng freely* 

*" Lano was a lake of Scandinavia, remarkable 
in the days of Oasian for emitting a pestilential 
vaponr in antumn. 

*** By *the honour of the spear,' is meant the . 
tournament practised amonir the ancient northern 
nations. U 



like the* trunk of an aged dak( my tears 
for ever flow!' 

*0 Ronnan!' ssud the rising Oscar, *Ogar, 
king of spears! call my heroes to my side,- 
the sons oif streamy Morven. To-day we go 
to Lane's water, that sends forth the vap^hir 
of death. ' Cormalo will not long rejoice: 
death is often at the point of our swords!* 

They came over*the desert Uke stormy 
clflfuds, when the winds roll them along the 
heath : their edges are tinged with fightning; 
the echoing groves foresee the storm! The 
horn of Oscar's battle is heard; Lano shook 
oyer all its waves. The children of the lake- 
convened around the sounding shield of 
Cormalo. Oscar fought as he was wont^in 
war. Cormalo fell' beneath his swoi^d: the 
sons of" dismal Lano fled to theilr secret 
vales f Oscar brolight the daughtec of Inis- 
thona to Annir's echoing hails. The face* 
of age is bright with joy; he blest the king 
of swordfb 

How great was the jo^ of Ossian, when 
he beheld the distant sai«of his sent it was 
like a cloud of light that rises in the east, 
when the traveller is sad in a land unknown; 
and dismal mght, with her ghosts, is sitting 
apouhd in ahadi^! We brought him with . 
songs to Soma's halls. Fingal spread the 
feast of shells. A thousand bards' raised the 
name of Oscars Morven answered to the 
sound. The daughter of Tosoar was there; 
her voice was like the harp, when the distant 
sound comes, in the evening, on the soft- 
rustling ^ breeze lOf the vale! 

O lay me, ye that see the light, near . 
some rock of my hills ! let the thick hazels 
be around, let the rustling oak be near. 
Green be the place of my rest; let the 
sound of the distant torrent be' heard. 
Daughter of Toscar, take the harp, and 
raise the lovely song of Sehnu; that sleep 
may overtcdce my aoul in the midst of joy | 
that the dreams of my youtli may return, 
and the days of the mighty Fingal. Selma! 
I behold thy towers, thy-tarees, thy shaded 
wall! I see the heroes of Morven; I hear 
the song of bards; Oscar lifts the'sword of 
Cormalo; a thousand youths admire its 
studded thongs. They }o«k with wonder 
on my son: they admire the strength of his 
arm. They mark the < joy of his fathcor's 
eyes; they long for an equal fiune. And ye 
shall have your fame, O sons pf streamy 
Morven! My soul is often brightened with 
song; I remember the friends of my youth. 
But sleep descends in the sound of the harp ! 
pleasant dreams be^n to rise! Ye sons of 
the chase, stand far distant, nor disturb my 
rest. The bard of other times holds discourse 
with his fathers! the chiefs of the days of 
old! Sons of the chase, stand far distant! 
disturb not the dreams of Ossian! 



' ' 



THE 



SONGS OF SBLMA. 



[^4<ln» fo the evenmg ttar. ApMtrophe to Fingal and his fimcf* tftffOMi tingi h- 
fore the kmg $ke mmg of the mtftM/Hmoie CoHm; and the hards twhUrii oiher specnmt of 
uisir ffo^kal iakatss aUordmg to an a n t ma l atsUm ettabUsked ly monarcks of fin smktt 
Caledonians. ] 



Stak of defcendiiic inghtf Mr n tby light 
in tiie west! thouliftest thy mnhoni head 
firom thy dond s thy ' steps are stately on 
thy My. What dost thou behold in the 
plain? Hie stomy winds ate laid. The 
■mmnr ' of the torrent comes from afar. 
Roaring warte dimb the distant rock. The 
ffies of evening are on their feeble wings: 
Ae hmn of their coime is on the fidd. 
What dost then behold, IhilP light? But 
thoD dost smile and depart.' The waves 
come with joy aronnd thee : they bathe thy 
loToly hair. Farewell, thou silent beam! 
Let the Kefal of Ossian's soul arise! 

And It does arise in its strength ! I behold 
my departed friend). Their gathering is on 
Lore, as in the days of other years. Fincal 
oMues like a watery column of mist! his 
heroes are around: and see the bards of 
■ong, gray-haired UIHn I stately Ryno! Alpin, 
with the tuneful Toice! the soft complaint 
of Minona! How are ye changed, my friends, 
since the days of Selma's feast! when we 
contended, Hke gales of spring, as they fly 
along the hill, and bend by turns the feebly- 
whistling grass. . 

Minona came forth In her beauW: with 
downcast look and "tearfnl e^e. Ber hair 
flew slowly on the Mast, that rushed un- 
flrequent from the hill. The souls of the 
heroes were sad when she raised the tanefal 
Toice. Often had they seen the grave of 
Salgar, the dark dwelling of wMte-bosomed 
Colma-^Ctelffla left alone on the hill, with 
«lt her voice of song! Salgar promised to 
come: bit the night descended around. 
Hear the voice of Golma, when she sat 
alone on the hill! 

Colma. It is nigh^^, I am alone, foriom 
on the Mil of stemm* The wind is heard 



on the mountain. The torrent psm ^"^ 
the rock. No hut receives me ttca the 
rain; foriom on the hill of windit 

Rise,. moon! from behind tliy Mk 
Stars of the night, arise! Lead m, w» 
light, to the place where my lots ^ 
from the chase alone! his bowneffmBi 
unstrung: his dogs panting aromid «^ 
But here I must siCalone, by the rock of 
the mossy stream. The stream and ^ 
wind roar aloud. I bear not the voice m 
my love! Why delays my Salgar, why w 
chief of the hill, Ms promise ? Here is tta 
roclc, and here the tree! here is the roanig 
stream! Thou didst promise with nS|(itt» 
be here. Ah! whither > my Salgar gone^ 
With thee I would fly from my frther; intt 
thee from my brother of pride. Oor w» 
have long been foes; we are not foes* ^ 
Salgar! . 

Cease a little while, O wind! streao, » 
thou silent awMle ! let my voice be ^ 
around. Let my wmderer hear me! Salgiri 
it is Colma who calls. Here is the tree, 
and the rock. Salgar, my love! I am here. 
Why delayest thou thy coming? ^'^ 
calm moon comes forth. The flood ie bnp 
in the vale. The rocks are gwypo ^ ■^* 
I see Mm not on the brow, ffis dogf co«^ 
not before Mm, vrith ti^ngs of his near ep- 
proadi. Here I must sit alone! 

Who Be on the heath beside nef ,Ai« 




is tormented vrith fears ! Ah ! they are o»^ 
Their swords are red from the fight Om 
brother! my brother I why hast thoa «W» 
my Salgar? why, O Salgar! hast thes»w* 
my brother? Dear were ye both to »« 
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idiat ahall I «ay la yowr pnlBe? Tbou wirt 
fur OB tiie Mti amtiaf thomaads! JieVas 
tetribia ia fight. 8p^ to no;* hoar tty 
YDke; hear moy loin of my Ioto! Thoyare 
silent; rileot for ever! C<rtd, cold aro their 
breatli of chiy ! Oh ! Srota the rock on the 
hill, l^en the top of the windy steep, ipeak, 
ye gho«tB of the dead ! speak, I will not he 
afrMdl Whither we ye gone to rest? In 
what care of the hill shall I fipd the de- 
parted! No feeble yoke is on Ae gale: 
BO aiMwer haKnlrowDed in the stem I 

I lit in ny grief; 1 wait for niorning in 

my tMitl Rear the toMb, ye friends of the 

dead. Close it not till Colma come. My 

IHe iies away lilw a dream : why ihonld I 

atay behind? Hera shall I rest with my 

friends, by the stream of the sonnding rock. 

"^hea nifht cbmes on the hHl; when the 

loud Hindi arise; my- ghost shall stand in 

thelilsit, tad monni the death of my friends.' 

Tbd hntK shall hear from Us booth. He 

shall fear Vat lore my Toice! For sweet 

shall ay Tviee be for my friends s pleasant 

^-ere har friends to Oohna! 

Such was thy song, Minona, softly-bhishiiig 

dau^ter of T^man. On^ tears descended 

in Cotaia, and o«r seals were sad! Ullin 

cuBe wUh his harpf be gave .the song of 

Alpiti. The voice of A^in was pleasant : 

tile sbul of Ryno was a beam of fire! But 

t% hsd rested ja the narrow honse: their 

▼»ice Jiad ceased in ftefana: Ullin bad xe-, 

toroed, one day, from therehaiet before the 

bereei fell. He heard their strife on liie 

luU; their .'song was soft bat sad! They 

»Hined the faU of Morar, first of mortal 

nen! ffii toat was like the soul of Fingal; 

im swerd like the sWord of Oscar. Bat ha 

fel^ Slid hiiiftther moomedt hu sister*s eyes 

were iiili of tears* Minona's eyes wane niU 

«f te«n^ the sister of car-borne Morar. She 

ntired firom tbe song of tHlin, like the 

soon in the west, when she foresees the 

abswer, and hides her fair het^d in a clo^d. 

I toQched the harp with Ullin; the song of 

siOBniing rose! 

Ryno. Th9 wind and the rain are pasts 
calm is the noon of day. The cleuds are 
divided in beayen. Over the green hills 
flies the inconstant son. Red through the 
stony vale comes down the stream of tbe 
hill. Sweet are thy monnvi^, O atraam! bat 
more sweet is the toice I hear. It is the 
voice of Alpia , the son of song, mourning 
for the dead I Bent is his head* o£ age; red 
his tearfol eye. Alpin, then son of song, 
"Why alone on the silent hill? why com- 
plainest thou, as a blast in the wood; as a 
wave on the lonely shore? 

Atpin. My tears, O Ryno! are for the 
dead; my voice for those that have passed 
«way. Tall then art on the hill'; fftir among 
the sona of the vale. But thou ahalt fall 






Mlw Mdraf; the nwufliier nhril att on thy 
tomb. The hiUs shall know thee no mdre; 
thy bow shall lie in tiiy bail nnatinng! 

Thou wart swift, O Morar! as a roe on 
the desert; terrible as a meteor v of fiio. 
Thy wrath was as the storm. Thy sword 
in battle, as lightning in the field. Thy 
v6ice was a sdeam- after rain; fike thunder 
on distant bills.' Many IhU by thy arm; 
they were consumed in the flames of tt^ 
wrath. Butt when thou didst return from 
vrar, how pcacefiil waa thy brow! Thy face 
was like the sua aftar vain; like tiin moon 
in the silence of n|ght; cahn as ihm breast 
of the kke when the load wind is laid: 

Narrow is thy dwelling now! dark tbe 
place of thine abode! With three steps I 
compass thy grave, O thou who wast so 
great before! Four ste&es, with their heads 
of moss, are the only memcyiaL of thee. A 
tree with scarce u leaf, long grass, which 
whistles in the wind , mark to the hnater'a 
eye tlie grave of the mighty Mmrar. Movarl 
thou art low indeed. Then haat no matheir 
to mourn thee; no maid with her tifars of 
love. 0ead is she that brongfat thee fmrtb. 
Fallen is the daughter of Moiqglan. 

Who oa his staff h 4iis? who is this 
whose' head is white with age; whose ofFes 
are red with teltors? who quakes at ever/ 
step? it is thy father, O Morar! the father 
of no son but thee. He heard of thy fame 
in war; he beard of i^es dispersed. Ha 
heard pf Morar's renown; why did be not 
hear of his wound? Weep, thou father of 
Morar! weep; but thy son heareth thee 
not. Deep is the sleep of the dead; low 
their pillow of dust. No more shall we 
hear thy voice ; no more ^wake at thy call. 
Whan shall it be aaom in the grave, to bid 
the slumberer awake? Farewell, thou bri|vest 
of men! thou conqneror in the field! .but 
the field shAll see thee no more; nor the 
dark wood* be lightened with the splendour 
of thy steel. Thou hast lellt no son. The 
song shall preserve thy name. Fntufe times 
shaU hear of thee; they shall hear of the 
fallea Morar! 

The grief of all arose, but post the 
bul^sting sigh of Armin. He remembers the 
death of £s son, who fell in the days of 
his youth. Qarmor was near the hero, the 
chief of the echoing Galmal. Why bunls 
the sigh of Armin? he said. Is there a 
cause to mouru? The song comes,* with its 
music, to melt and please the soul. It is 
like soft mist, that^ rising firom a lake, 
pours on the silent vale ; the green flowera 
are filled with dew, but the sun returns in 
his strength, and the mist is gone. Why 
art thou sad, O Armin, chief of sea-sur- 
rounded Gorma? 

Sad I am! nor small is my cause of woe! 
Carmor, ^ou hast lost no son; thou hast 
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loit DO iua^Uue «r beraty, CSolgar tile 
▼afiut liref; andAwinyfiantt WkiiL The 
boughs of thf hoan aicBii4» O CMor! b«t 
AnuB li the laft of Ue moo. Dark ia thy 
bod, O Dwfik! deep thy ileep ia the tomb! 
WheB lAaH then awake with thy eoags? 
with all thj Toioe of araeicf 

Aiiee, wmde of awtamn, asee; blow along 
the heath! ftreaaw of the- moimtainot roar! 
roar, tempeitS) ia the gnoras of my oaka! 
walk through Ivoken doods, 0« jaoon ! show 
tlnr pale &ce at iaterVala! bring po my 
auad the aight, when all ■▼ clHidren fell; 
when Arindal ^ aughtaf fell! when Daara 
the lovely fuM! Daara! my danghterl thoo 
wert fak; ftir aa the moon on Fooa; iwhite 
as the dfiTea now; sweet as the breathiag 
gale. Arindal, thy bow was strong. Thy 
spear was swift m flie field. Thy look was 
Bko ndst on the jfraret thy shidd, a red elond 
m a storm. Armar, reaowoed in war, came^ 
and sooght Dam's love. He was not lOng 
refiued: ftir was the hope of thdr friends! 

Brath, son of Odgal, repined t^ his brother 
had bten slain by Anmr. He 'came dit- 
gnised like a son of the sc»: foir was his 
skiff on the wave; white his lodu of age; 
calm his serious b^W. Fairest of women, 
he ■ said f lovely daughter of Aimin! a rock 
not ^Ustaat in the sea bears a tree on its 
mde ; red shines the firuit afar! There Armar 
wuts for Daura. I come to carry hu love! 
She went; she called on Armar. Nought 
answered, but the sonH>f the rock *. ^rinar! 
my love! my love! why tormeateat tiioo me 
vrith fear! hear, son of Amart, hear: it is 
Daura who calieth thee! Erath the traitor 
lied laoghiag to the land. She lifted up 
her voice; she eaMed for her bro&er and 
her father. Arindal! Aimin! none to reUeve 
your Daura! 

Her voice oame over the sea. Arindal 
my son descended from the hill, rough in 
the spoils of the chase. His arrows rattled 
by hu side; his bow. was in his hand: five 
dark giray dogs attended his steps. He saw 
fierce Erath on the shore: he seized and 
bound him to an oak. Thid: wind the 
thongs of the hide around his timbs: he 
loads the wind with his groans. Arindal 
ascends the deep in his boat, to bring 
Daura to land. Armar came in his wrath, 
and let ily the gray-feathered shaft. It 

* By 'the son of the rock* the f oet means the 
echoing back sf the homaii voice from a rock. 



song, it sunk ia thy hmurt, O Adndal my 
eon T for Emth the tndter thM ifiedsL The 
oar b stopped at once: he panted on the 
rock and esphred. What is thy grief, 
Daura, when round thy feet ia poured thy 
I brother's blood I Theboatisbcokeiaiwaia. 
Armar plunges into the aaa, to r a s c a e his 
Daara, or die. Sudden a blast firom the 
hill came over the waves. He sunk, and 
he rose no more. 

Alon^ on the sea-beat rock, my daughter 
was heard to complain. Freaoent and load 
were her cries. What could her £ither do? 
All nig^ I stood oa the ahore. I saw her 
by the finnt beam of the moon. Ail mgbt 
I heard her cries. Load was the wind; 
the raia beat hard on' the hilL Befoie 
morning appeared, her voice was weak. It 
died away, like the evening bieeae anosg 
the grass of the rocks. Spent with grief 
she expired; and left thee, Aimia, alooa 
Gone is my strength in war! fallen my pride 
among women! When the storms aloft arise; 
when the north lifts the wave on high; 1 
sit i>y the soun^ng shore, and look oa the 
4f^ rock. Often by the setting moon, I 
see the ghosts of-jny children^ Haf-riewless, 
they waUc in monialbl conference togesthet* 
Wifi none gf you apeak in pity? They do 
not regard their fistber. I am sad, O Car- 
mot, nor smaH is my cause of woe. 

Sudk were the words of the bards in the 
days "c^ song; whea, the king h'^d the 
music, of ha^A,'4he tales of other times! 
The chiefs gathered from all their hiUs, 
and heard the lovely sound. T^ey praised 
the voice of Cona^ the first among a thou- 
sand bards! but 'age is now on my tongue; 
my soul has failed: I hear^ at taaes-> the 
ghosts of .bards ,' and learn their pleasant 
song.- ^ut memory flails on my mind. I heir 
the .call of years; they sa^, as they pass 
along'. Why does Ossian mag? Soon shall 
he lie in the narrow house, and no bard 
shall raise his famoj Roll on, ye dark- 
brown years; ye bring no joy on your 
course! Let the tomb open to Ossian^ for 
his strength has failed. The sons of song 
are gone to rest My voice remains, like 
a blast, that roars, lonely, on a sea-sur- 
rounded rock, after the windis are laid. The 
dark moas 'whistles there; the distant ma- 
riner sees the waving trees ! 



* Ossian is sometimes poetioally caHed 
voice of Qpaa.* 
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ICvthuttm {general of the Irish tribes, m the mmoriitf of Cormac, hmg of Ireland) 
sHUng aUme beneath a tree, at the gate of Twra, a castle of Ulster (^tke other chiefs 
hawng gome on a hunting party to CronUa, a neighhoming hiW), is informed of the landing 
of SmaiPm^ Jang of Lochlin, by Moron, tM son of Fithil, one of his scouts. He eonoenes 



the iM^iM council is held, and disputes run high about giving battle to the enemy, Connal, 
the pe§^ mUg of Togorma, and an intimate friend of CuthiUlin, was for retreating, tiU 
Fingal/haff of those Caledonians who inhal^ited the nortlt^west coast of Scotland, whose aid 
had beeit prmouslg solicited, should mrrive; but Calmar, the son of Matha, lord of Lara, 
a comtry m Cownaught, was for engaging the enemy immediately, Cuthullin, of himself 
wiUing to fight, went into the opinion of Calmar, Marching towards the enemy, he missed 
three of his bravest heroes, Fergus, Duchdmar, and CMMta, Fergus arriving, teUs Cu- 
thullin of fke death of the two other chiefs ; which introduces the affecting episode of Moma, 
the daughter of Cormac, The army of Cuthtdlin is descrietl at ,a distance by Swaran, who , 
sent the son of Amo to observe the motions of the enemy, while he himself ranged his forces 
in order of battle. The son of Amo returning to Swaran, describes to him CuthufHn^s cha-r 
riot, and the ierrible appearance of tluU hero* The armies engage, but night coming on, - 
leaves the victory undecided. Cutkullin, according to the hospitality of the times, sends to 
Swaran a formal invitation to a feast , by his bard Carril, the son of Keinfena, Swaran 
refuses to come. Carril relates to CuthulUn the story of Chrudar and Brassolis, A party, 
hy Connors advice, is sent to observe the enemy; which closes the action of the first day,^ 



L/vrmjiAin sat by Tora's wall: by the tree 
of tile mstling sound. His spear leaned 
against the rock. His shield lay on the 
grass, by his side. Amid his thoughts of 
mighty Cairbar, a hero slain by the chief 
in war, the scout of ocean comes, Moran, 
the tpn of fithil! 

'Arise,' says the youth, -^Cuthullin, arise. 
I see the ships of the north! Many, chief 
of men, are the foe. Many the heroes of 
the sea-borne 8waran!' — 'Moran!' replied 
the blue-eyed chiefs *thou oyer tremblest, 
son of Fithil 1 Thy fears have increased 
the foe. It is Fingal, king of deserts, with 
aid to green Brin of streams.' — 'I beheld 
their chief,' says Moran, 'tall as a glittering 
rock. His spear is a blasted pine. His 
shield the rising moon ! He sat on the 
shore ! like a cloud of mist on the silent 
hill! Many,' chief of heroes! I said, many 
are our hands of war. Well art thou named, 
the Bughty man; but many mighty men are 
seen from Turn's windy walls. 

*He spoke, like a ware on a rock. 'Who 



in this land appears like me ? Heroes stand 
not in my presence: they fall to earth from 
my hand. Who can meet Swaran in fight? 
Who but Fingal, king of Selma of storms f 
Once we wrestled' on Maimer; our heels 
overturned the woods. Rocks fell from 
thmr place; rivulets, changing their course, 
fled murmuring from our side. Three days 
we renewed the strife: heroes stood at a 
distance and trembled. On the fourth, 
Fingal says, that the king of the ocean 
fell! but Swaran says, he stood! Let dark 
CuthulUn yield to him, that is strong as^he 
storms of his land ! ' 

' No,' replied the blue-eyed chief, 'I never 
yield to mortal man! .Dark CuthulUn shaU 
be great or dead! Go, son of Fithil, take 
my spear. Strike the sounding shield of 
Semo. It hangs at Turn's rustling gate. 
The sound of peace is ngt its voice! My 
heroes shall hear and obey.' He went. He 
struck the bossy shield. The hills, the 
rocks r^ly. The sound spreads alon^ the 
wood: deer start by the lake of roes. 

8 
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Corach leaps from the sounding rock! and 
Connal of the bloody spear! Cmgal's breast 
of snow l^ats high. The son of Favi leaves 
the dark-brown hind. It is the shield of 
war, said Ronnar! the spear of Cuthullin, 
said Lugar! Son of the sea, put on thy 
aMs! Calmar, lift thy sounding steel; Puno! 
dreadful hero, arise! Cairbar from thy red 
tree of Croinia! Bend thy knee, O Eth! 
descend from the streams of Jjena. Ca-«k, 
stretch thy side as thou movest along the 
wltlBtling heath of Mora — thy side tha^ 
is white as the foam of the troubled sea, 
when the dark winds pour it on rocky 
Cuthon. 

Now I behold the chiefs, in the pride of 
their former deeds ! Their souls are kindled 
at |he battles of old; at the actions of 
other times. Their eyes are flames of fire. 
They roll in search of the foes of the land. 
Their mighty hands are on their swords. 
Ligbfning pours from their sides of steeL 
They come Kke streams from the mountains; 
each m^e? roaring from the hill. Bright 
are the chiefs of battle, in the armour of 
their fathers. Gloomy and dark their heroes 
follow, Mke the gathering of the rainy clouds 
behind the red meteors of heaven. The 
sounds of crashing arms ascend. The gray 
4og8^ howl between. Unequal bursts the 
' song of battle. Rocking Cromla echoes 
round. On Lena^s dusky heath they stand, 
like mist that shades the hilla of autumn, 
when broken and dark it settles high, and 
Hits its head to heaven. 

* Bail,' said Cuthullin, < sons of the narrow 
Tales S hail, hunters of the deer! Another 
spor^ is drawing near: it is like the dark 
rolling of that wave on the coast. Or shall 
we iight, ye sons of war! or yield green 
Biitt to Loehlin? O Connal I speak, thou 
first of men! thou breaker of the shields! 
thoH hast often fought with Lochlin: wilt 
(hon lift thy father's spear f 

«Cuihttllinl' calm the chief replied, ^the 
spear oi Connal is keen. It deBghts to 
ah^e in battle — to mix vnth the blood of 
thousands, fiut though my hand is bent on 
fight, my heart is for the peace of Brin^ 
Behold, thou first in Cormac's war, thembk 
fleet oC Swaran. His masts are many on 
our coasts » like reeds in the bke of Lego. 
Hm Bhkps are forests clothed witk mists^ 
when the trees yield by turns to the squally 
wittd. Many are hia chiefs In batlhp. Connal 
is for peace! Flngal would sinm his arm, 
the first of mortal men! Fingal, who scat- 
ters the mighty, as stormy winds the eohoing 
Cona, and night settles with all her elodds 
on the \MV .^ 

'Fly, thdti man of peace,' said Calmar; 

» 

* Bria, a name of Ireland; from ^e4r* or *iar/ 
eat, and ^im,* ui Islaad. 



*fly,' said the son of Matha; 'go, Connal, 
to thy silent hills, where the spesr never 
brightens in war! Pursue the <)ark-bro\vn 
deer of Cromla : stop with thine arrows the 
bounding roes of Lena. But, blue-eyed son 
of Semo, Cuthullin, ruler of the fidd, scatter 
thou the sons of Lochlin*! roar throagh 
the ranks of their pr^de. Leil no vessel of 
the kingdom of snow bound on the dark- 
rolling waves 0f Inistore*** IBse, ye dark 
winds of Brin, rise! roar, whirlwinds of 
Lara of hinds! Amid the tempest let oe 
die, torn, in a cloud, by angry ghosts of 
men; amid the tempest let CSlmar die, if 
ever chase was sport to him, so mncliBi 
the battle of shields!' 

'Calmarl' Connal slow replied, *! never 
fled, young son of Matha! I was swift with 
my friends in fight; but small is the fame 
of Connal! The battle was won in my 
presence! the valiant over-came! But, soa 
of Semo, hear my voice, regard the ancient 
throne of Cormac. Give wealth and half 
the land for peace, till Fingal shaH arrive 
on our coast. Or, if war be thjr eholcet 
I Kft the sword and spear. Myjoyslia/I 
be in the midst of thousands ; my nqI siian 
lighten through the gloom of the fifj^t- . 

'To me,' Cuthullm replies, 'pleasant w 
the noise of arms! pleasant as the thunder 
of heaven, before the shower of spnng. 
But gather all the shining tribes, that I 
I may view the sons of war! Let them pw' 
"along the heath, bright as the sunshine 
before a storm; when the west wind collecU 
the clouds, and Morven echoes over ail her 
oaks ! But where are my friends in battle - 
the supporters of my arm in danger? Wbtfe 
art thou, white-bosomed CAthba? Where 
is that cloud in war, Duchdmar? Hasttbov 
left me, O Fergus! in the day of the ifeonnT 
Fergus , first in our joy at the least? ^ 
of Rosea! arm of death! comest thta bK« 
a roe from Malmor ^like a hart from tliy 
echcnng hills? Hul, thou son of Ro^ 
what shades the soul of warl^' 

'Four stones ••%' replied tlie chief, "« 
on the grave of Cithba. These hands have 
laid in earth Duchdmar, that dioud in tnr- 
C4thba, son of Toman! thoa irert a 
sunbeam in Brin. And tfa«u, ^ 
Duchdmar! a mist of tha marshy i^^ 

* The GalHc name of Seandiaavia in general. 
^ The Orkaeyislaads. 

•♦♦ This passage allndes 'to the maaaw of b^ 
among the ancient Scots. They opened a 8^^ 
six or eight feet deep: the bottom wa« Jw^y^L^ 
fine clay ; and on this they laid the h^dy «j ^ 
deceased; and, if a warrior, his sword* vn;^ 
heads of twelve arrows by bis side. Above jwj 
laid another stratom of day, in whfeh they P''^ 
the horn of a deer^ the symbol ot hsnm. ^^ 
whole was covered with a fine nsld, ^r (he 
stones placed on cfnd to mari the ^teat »* 
grave. These are the foar stoaes allaic^ ^^ ^' 
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wlieo it BonsB on tbe plaim of aQtomii, 
beaiiiig the death of thoa«aads along. 
Afoma ! fairest of ftiaida ! cafan is thy sleep 
in the caire of the rock! , Thou hast fallen 
in darkness 9 like a star, that shoots across 
the desert, when the traveller is alone, and 
mourns tbe transit beam!' 

*Sayf' said Senio's bine-eyed son, 'say 
how MI the chiefii of £rin. Fell they by 
the sons of LochlSs, striving in tbe battle 
of beroe^? Or what confines the strong in 
arms to the dark and narrow house?' 

<C&thba,' refjlied the hero, 'fell by the 
sword of Dncbdmar at the oak of the noisy 
streams. Dodkdmar came to Tura*s cave; 
be spoke to the lovely Morna. 'Morna, 
fairest among wom^n, lovely daughter of 
strong-armed Cormac ! ^by in the circle of 
stones^ in tbe cave of the rock alone? 
The stream nwnnurs along. Tbe old tree 
groans in the wind. The lake is troubled 
before thee: dark are the clouds of the sky! 
But Iftvw act snow on the heath : thy hair 
Is the miat of promla; when It curis on tbe 
bill, when it ehines to tbe beam of the 
west! Thy breasts are two smooth rocks 
sein from Branno of streams. Thy arms, 
like two white pillars, in the halls of the 
great JTingal. ' 

''From whence,' the fair-baired maid 
replied, 'from whence, Ducbdmar, most 
gloomy of men? Dark are thy brows and 
terrible! Red are thy rolling eyes! Does 
Swaraa appear on the sea? What of the 
foe, Duchdmar?' 'Froii^ the hill I return, 

Morna, fnm the bill of tbe dark-brown 
blndB. Three have I slain with iny bended 
yew ^> three with my long-bounding dogs 
of tbe ebase. Lovely daughter of Cormac, 

1 Jove thee as my soul! I have slain one 
stately deer for thee. High was bu branchy 
head — and fleet his feet of wind.' 'Duchd- 
mar I' cahn tbe maid replied, 'I love thee 
not, thou gloomy man! bard is tby heart 
of rock ; dark is thy terrible brow. But, 
C&tbba, young son of Torman, thou art the 
love of Morna. Thou art a sunbeam in the 
day of the gloomy storm. Sawest thou the 
son of Torman, lovely on the hill of his 
hinds? Here tbe daughter of Cormac waits 
the coflung of C&thbal' 

' ' Long shall Morna wait,' Duchdmar said^ 
' long shall Morna wait for C&thba ! Behold 
this eword unsheathed! here wanders the 
blood of Cftthba. Long shall Morna wait. 
He fell by the stream of Branno. On Croma 
I will raise bis tomb, daughter of blue- 
shielded Cormac! Turiv on Duchdmar tlune 
eyes; his arm is strong as a storm.' 'Is 
the eon of Torman fallen ? ' said the wildly- 
bursting voice, of tbe maid; 'is he fallen on 
his ecWng hitts, tbe youth with the breast 
of snow? tbe first in tbe chase of binds! 
the foe of tiie strangers of ocean? TJiou 



art dark ^ to me, Duchdmar; cruel is thine 
arm to Morna! Give m^ that sword, my 
foe! I love tbe wandering blood of CAthba!' 

'He gave the sword to her tears. 8h» 
pierced bis manly breasij He fell, like the 
tank of a niountain-stream , and stretching 
forth bis hand, bespoke: 'Daughter of blue* 
shielded Cormac! thou hast phAa me in 
youth ! the sword is cold in my breast ! 
Morna, I feel it cold. Give me. to Mo^a, 
the maid. Duchdmar was the dream of her 
i%ht! She will raise my tomb; tbe hunter 
shall raise my fame. But draw the sword 
from my breast. Morna, the steel is cold!' 
She came, in all her tears, she came; she 
drew the sword from Ids breast. He pierced 
her white side! He spread he^ fair locln 
on tbe ground! Her bursting blood sounds 
from her side: her white arm is stained 
with red. Rolling in death shelay^ The 
cave re-echoed to her sighs.' 

'Peace,' said Cutbullin, 'to tbe souls of 
the heroes ! their deeds were great in fight. 
Let them ride around- me on douds. Let 
them show their features of vrar. My 
soul shall then be firm in danger; mine 
arm like the thunder of heaven! But be 
thou on a moonbeam, O Morna! near the 
window of my rest; when my thoughts are 
of peace; when the din of arms is past. 
Gather the strengtb of the tribes ! . Move 
to the wars of Erin! Attend* the car of 
my battles! Rejoice in tbe noise of my 
course! Place three spears by my side: 
follow the bounding of my steeds! that, my 
soul may be strong in my friends, when 
battle darkens around the beams of my stei^r 

As rushes a stream of foam from the dark 
shady deep of Cromla, when tbe thunder 
is travelling above, and dark-brown night 
sits on half the bill. Through tbe breaches 
of tbe tempest look forth tbe dim faces of 
ghosts. So fierce> so vast, so terrible, rushed 
on tbe sons of Erin. The cluef', like a 
whale of ocean, whom all bis billows pursue, 
poured valour forth, as a stream, rolling 
his might along the shore. The sons of 
Locblin heard the noise, as tbe sound of a 
winter storm. Swaran * struck his bossy 
shield: he called the son of Arno. 'What 
murmur rolls along tbe bill, like tbe gathered 
flies of tbe eve? The sons of Erin descend, 
or rustling winds roar in the distant wood ! 

£ich is the noise of Gormal, before tbe 
bite tops of my waves arise. O son of 
Arno! ascend the bill; view the dark face 
of the heath!' 

He went. He trembling swift returned. 
His eyes rolled wildly around. His heart 
beat high against bis side. His words were 
faltering, broken, slow. 'Arise, son of 
ocean! arise, chief of the dark- brown 

* She allodcs to his name, 'the dark man.* 
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aUelds! I Me the d«rk, tbe neimtaiii- 1 
ttnaa of bettlel tke deep-moTing strength 
of the Mme of Brio ! the car of war cones 
oa, fike the flame of death! tbe rapid car 
•f Cotholfia, the noble son of Semo! It 
bends behind 9 like a wave near a rock'$ 
like the 8«i-sti«aked mist of the heath. Ita 
Mdes are embossed with stones, and sparkle 
like the sea ronnd the boat of night. Of 
pidlshed Jew is its beam; its seat of the 
smoothest bone. The sides are replenished 
with spears; the bottom is the foot-stool of 
heroes! Before the right side of the car 
it seen the snorting horse! the high-maned, 
broad-breasted, proud, wide-leaping, strong 
steed of the hill, Lood and resounding is 
his hoof: 'the spreading of his mane nboYB 
b like a stream of smoke on a ridge of rocks. 
Bright are the sides of his steed ! his name 
is fiulinSifadda! 

^Before tbe left side of tbe car is seen 
tbe snorting horse! The thin-maned, high- 
headed, strong-hoofed, fleet, bounding son 
of tbe hill: his name is Dusronnal, among 
the stormy sons of the sword! A thousand 
tbongs bind the car on high. Hard polished 
hits shine in a wreath of foam. Thin thongs, 
bright studded with gems, bend on the state- 
ly necks of the steeds — the steeds , that 
bke wreaths of mist fly over the streamy 
▼ales! Tbe wildness of deer is in their 
course, the strength of eagles descendiog on 
the prey. Their noise is like the blast of 
winUi^ on the sides of the snow-headed 
Goxmal. > 

'Within tbe car is seen the chief; the 
strong-armed son of the sword. The hero's 
name is CutbuUin, son of Semo, king of 
shelb. His red cheek is Uke my polished 
yew. The look of his blue-rolling eye is 
wid^, beneath the dark arch of his brow. 
His hair flJes from his bead like a flame, 
as bending forward he wields the spear. 
Fly, king of oceai^, fly! He comes, like a 
storm along the streamy vale!' 

'When did I fly?' replied the kuig; 
' when fled Swaran from the battle of spears ? 
.When did J shrink from danger, chief of 
the little s<>ul? I met the storm of Gopmal, 
when the foam of my waves beat high. 
I met the storm of the clouds; shall Swaran 
fly from a hero? Were Fingal himself be- 
fore me, my soul should not darken with 
feA". Arise to battle, my thousands! pour 
round me like the echoing main, gather 
round the bright steel of your king; strong 
as the rocks of my land; that m^et the 
storm with joy, and stretch itheir dark pines 
to the wind!' 1 

Like autumn's dark storms pourin]^ from 
two echoing hills, towards each other ap- 
proached the heroes. like two deep streams 
from high rocks meeting, mixing roaring on 
he plain; loud, rough, and dark in battle 



LochSn and Inia*faii. Chief mixes his 
strokes with chief, and man with mas: 
steel, danging, sounds on sted. Helmets 
are deft on high. Blood bursts aodimokes 
around. Strings murmur on the poUihed 
yews. Darta roth along the sky. Spean 
fall like the circles of li^, which gUd the 
face of nights as the noise of the troubled 
ocean, when roll the waves on high. As 
the last peal of tbmider la heaven , sach is 
the din of war! Though Cormac's hoodred 
bards were there to give tbe fight to aong, 
feeble was the Toice of a hundred bardiU 
send the deaths to future times! For oaoy 
were the deaths of heroes; wide poured tits 
blood of tbe brave! 

Mourn, ye sons of topg, mourn the death 
of the noble Sith&llin. Let the tooi of 
Fiona rise, on the lone plains of her lovely 
Ardan. They fell, like two binds of tbi 
desert, by tbe hands of the mighty Swaran, 
when, in the midst of thousands, he roared, 
like the shrill spirit of a storm. He sits 
dim on the clouds of the north, and eojo;^> 
the death of the mariner. Nor d^ thy 
hand by thy side, chief of tbeuieofinist*! 
many were the deaths of thine am, Cu- 
tbulliii, thou son of Semo! His iword was 
like the beam of heaven when it pieice* 
the sons of the vale; when tbe people are 
blasted and fall, and all the hills are baro- 
ing around. Dusronnal snorted oyer the 
bodies of heroes. Sifadda bathed hii hoof 
in blood. The battle Uy behind them, u 
groves overturned on the desert of Cromtti 
when the blast has passed the heath, laden 
with the spirits of night! ^ 

Weep on the rocks of roaring wiods, ^ 
maid of Inistore! Bend thy fair head over 
the waves, thou lovelier than the gbo» 
of the bills, when it moves in a aunbeiui, 
at noon, over the silence of Morren! w 
is fallen: thy youth is low! pale ben(atj 
the sword of CutbuUin! No more »to" 
valour raise thy love to match the blood «( 
kings. Trenar, graceful Trenar died, v 



maid oMnistore! His gray dogs are howlij^ 
at home: they see his passing gboat. U» 
bow is in the hall unstrung. No sound u 
in the ball of bis hinds! . 

As roll a thousand waves to the to&h 
so Swaran's host came on. Aa »««^^ 
rock a thousand waves, so Brin met Swan 
of spears. Death raises aU his voi^ 
around, and mixes with the sounds of sWewj 
Each hero is a pillar of darkness; i^ ^^"^ 
a beam of fire in his band. The fie^d echoe» 
from wing to wing,, as a hundred hamo^ 
that rise, by turns, on the red aoii 01 «^ 
furnace. Who are these on Lenfts neau'r 

• The isle of Sky; not impwpwlf , «!jJt tk« 
'isle of mist,' as Jts hifrh hilli, ^^^?^ 
clouds from the Western Oceaa, ocessios 
coattBiial rains* 
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these 10 giooiiiy and dark? Who are these 
like two clouds, and their swords like 
Ughtning aboTO themY The little hills are 
troubled around; the rocks tremble with all 
their moss. Who is it but ocean's son .and 
the car-borne chief of Brm? Many are the 
anxioui eyes of their friends, as they see 
them dtm on the heath. But night conceals 
the dnefB in clouda, and ends the dreadful 
figktl 

It WIS on Cromla's shaggy nde that 
Dor^ had placed the deer; the early 
fortane of the chase, before the heroes left 
the hill A hundred yoifths collect the heath ; 
ten wirriors wake the fire; three hundred 
choose the polished stones. The feast is 
smoking wide! CuthuUin, chief of Erin's 
war, renuaed hb mighty soul. He stood 
upon hU beamy spear, and spoke to the son 
ot songs— to Carril of other times , the 
gray-beaded son of Kinfena. 'Is this feast 
spread for me alone, and the king of Loch- 
h'n on Erin's shore, far from the deer of 
hit hills, and sounding halls of his feasts? 
Rise, Carril of other times, carry my words 
to Swaran. Tell him from the roaring of 
waters, that Cuthullin gives his feast. Here 
let him listen to the sound of my groves, 
amidst the clouds of night, for cold and 
bleak the blustering winds rush over the 
foam of his seas. Here let him praise the 
trembling harp, and hear the songs of 
heroes ! * 

Old Carril went with softest voice. He 

called the king of dark - brown shields ! 

*Rl»e, from the skins of thy chase; rise, 

Swaran, king of groves! CuthuUin gives 

the joy of shells. Partake the feast of 

Erin's bine-eyed chief!' He answered like 

the salleo sound of Cromla before a storm. 

* Though ail thy daughters, Inis-fail, should 

stretch their arms of snow, should raise the 

hearings of their breasts, and softly roll 

their eyes of love , yet fixed as Lochlin's 

thousand rodcs here Swaran should remain, 

till mom, with the young beams of the east, 

shall light me to the death of Cuthullin. 

Pleasant to my ear is Lochlin's wind! It 

rashes over my seas! It speaks aloft in all 

my shrouds, and brings my green forests to 

my mind — the green forests of Gormal, 

which often echoed to my winds when my- 

spear was red in the chase of the boar. 

Let dark Cuthullin yield to me the ancient 

throne of Cormac, or Brings torrents shall 

show from their hills the red foam of the 

blood of his pride!' 

*Sad is the sound of Swaran's voice,' 
sud Carril of other times! *Sad to himself 
alone,' sirid the blue-eyed son of Semo. 
*But, Carril, raise the voice on high; tell 
the deeds of other times. Send thou the 
night away in song, and give the joy of 
grief. For many heroes and msuds of love 



have moved on Inis-fail, and lovely are the 
songs of woe that are heard in Albion's 
rocks, when the noise of the chase, is past, 
and the streams of Cona* answer to the 
voice of Ossian.' 

*In other days,' Carril replies , *came the 
sons of ocean to Erin; a thousand vessels 
bounded on waves to Ullin's lovely plaioa. 
The sons of Inis-fail arose to meet the race 
of dark-brown shields. Cairbar, first of 
men, was there, and Grujar, stately youth! 
Long had they strove for the spotted bull 
that lowed on Golbun's echoing heath. Each 
claimed him as his own. Death was often 
at the point of their steel. Side by side 
the heroes fought; the strangers of ocean 
fled. Whose name was fairer on the hill 
than the name of Cairbar and Gi'udar ? But, 
ah! why ever lowed the bull on Golbun's 
echoing heath? They saw him leaping like 
snow. The wrath of the chiefs Returned.' 

.'On Lubar's** grassy banks they fought; 
Grudar fell in his blood. Fierce Cairbar 
came to the vale, where Brassolis, fairest 
of his sisters, all alone, raised the song of 
grief. , She sung of the actions of Gcudar, 
the youth of her secret soul. She mourned 
him in the field of blood, but still she hoped 
for his return. Her white bosom is seen 
firom heir robe, as the moon from the clouds 
of night , when its edge heaves' white on 
the view, from the darkness which covers 
its orb. Her voice was softer than the 
harp to raise the song of grief. Her soul 
was fixed on Grudar. The secret look of 
her eye was his. 'When shalt thou come 
in thine arms, thou mighty in the war?' 
'"''Take, Brassolis,' Cairbar came and 
said, 'take, Brassolis, this shield of blood. 
Fix it on high within my hall, the, armour 
of my foe!' Her soft heart beat' against 
her side. Distracted, pale, she flew. She 
found her youth in all his blood; she died 
on Cromla's heath. Here rests their dust, 
Cuthullin! these lonely yews sprung from 
their tombs, and shade them from the 
storm. Fair was Brassolis on the plain! 
Stately was Grudar on the hilU The bard 
shall preserve their names, and send thfm 
down to future times!' 

'Pleasant is thy voice, O Carril,' said 
the blue-eyed chief of Erin. 'Pleasant are 
the words ' of other times ! They aie like 
the calm shower of spring, when the. sun 
look^ on the field, and the light cloud flies 
over the hills. O strike the harp in praise, 
of my love, the lonely sunbeam of Dunscaith ! 
Strike the harp in the praise of Brag^la, 
she that I left in the isle of mist, the 
spottse of Semo's son! Dost Aou ruse thy 

* The Cona here mentioaed is that smaU river 
that tans throttgh Oleuco ie Argyleshire. 

** Lobar, a rtVer ia Ulster. 'Lahhar,* load, 
noisy. 
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fair face frooi ttie rock to find tbe sails of 
CntimUinl Tho sea is rolling distant far: 
iti| whito foam deceives thee for my sails* 
Retire, for it is night, my love; the dark 
winds sing in thy hidr. ReUre to the haUs 
of my fsuts, thkik of the times that are 
past, I will not return till the storm of 
var is ceased. O Connal! speak of war 
and arms, and send her from my mind. 
Lovely with her flowing hair is the white- 
bosomed daughter of Sorglan.' 

Conaal, slow to speak, replied, * Guard 
against the race of ocean. Send thy troop 
of night abroad, and watch the strength of 



Swaran. CnthuHia, I am for peace till the 
race of Selma come, tSU Flngal come, the 
first of men, and beam, like the snn, on 
our fields!' The hero atrnck the shield of 
alarms, the warriprs of the night moved oil 
The rest lav in xhe heath of the deer, and 
slept beneatti the dusky wind. The ghosts* 
of the lately dead were near, and swam on 
the gloomy clouds ; and far distant, in tbe 
dark silence of Lena, the feeble voices of 
death were faintly heard. 

* It was leng the otiiiioa of the aneieot Scsti, 
that a ghost was heard shrieking aear the f lice 
where a death was to happen sooa after. 
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[The ghMi of (frugal i one of the IrUh heroes who was kiUed in lalUe, appearing to 
Cofmoly foret^s the defeat of Cithullin in the next hatde, and earnestly adiiees him to 
mtOiit peace %oiih Swaraj, Cownal comimmicaUs the vtnoii; hut Cuthidlin is knflennbh; from 
a pmeipU of honowr he would not he ihe first to sue for peace, and he resolved to corCimim 
the war. Morning comes; Swaran proposes dishonowrable ^terms to CkUhuUinf uihich are 
rgected. The hattle heginsy and is ohsUnaidy fought for some Hmef until, upon the fiighi 
of Grumaij the whole Irish army gioe way, CuthuUin and Connal cover their retreat, 
CarrU leads them to a neighbouring hiU, whiHier they are soon fi^lowed hy Cuthulifn himseif, 
who descries the fleet of Fingal making towards the coast; hut night coming on, he Uit 
nghi of it again. CuthuUin, dejected after his defeat , aiiributes his Ut success to the ^ath 
of Ferda his friend, whom he had killed some time before. Carril, to show that ill auccese 
d\d not always attend those who innoeenUy UUed their friends, introduces the episode of 
Comal and Qalvina. ] 



v'oniAL Iky by the MiiAd ef the meoBtftiii 

"tream, beneath the aged tree. A stone, 

^th iti moss, sopported his head. Shrill, 

trough the heath of Lena, he heard the 

voice of night. At distance from the heroes 

be lay; the son of the sword feared no fool 

"^^9 hero beheld, in his rest, a dark-red 

■hieaiD of fire rushing down from the hilL 

^gal Mi i^oB the beam, a chief who fell 

in fight. Re fell by the hand of Swaran, 

fteybg in the battle of heroes. His face 

ii like the beam of the setting moon. His 

robes are of the clouds of the hill. His 

eyet are two decaying flames. Dark is the 

womd of his breast! *Cnigal,' said the 

ii%bty Connal, 'son of Dedgal famed on 

tin hili of hinds! Why so pale and sad, 

tboB breaker of the shields? Thou hast 

n«ver befQ pale for fear! What disturbs 

^e departed Crugal!' Dim, and in tears, 

he stood and stretched his pale hand over 

^Q hero, faintly he raised his feeble yoice^ 

^^e the gale of the reedy Lego. 

*My spirit, Connal, is en my hills: my 

^^•e jMi the sands of Brin. Thou shalt 

"^>wr talk, with Cmgal, nor find his lone 

'^J^s in the heatlT I am light as th^ blast 

^^ Cromla. 1 move Uke the shadow of mist ! 

V^Hulal, son of Colgar, I see a cloud of 

.^ath: it hovers dark over the plains of 

^^seoa. The sons of green Eria aust fall* 



Remove from the field of ghosts.' Like 
the darkened moon he retired, in the 
midst of the whistling blast. 'Stay,' said 
the mighty Connal; 'stay, my dark -red 
friend. Lay by that beam of heaven , son 
of the windy Cromla! What cave is thy 
lonely house? What green-headed hili ihe 
place of thy repose? Shall we not hear 
thee in the storm? in the noise of the 
mountain-stream? when the feeble sons of 
the vfind come forth, and, scarcely seen, 
pass over the desert?' 

The soft-voiced Connal rose, in the midst 
of his sounding arms. He struck his shieM 
above CuthuUin. The son of battle waked. 
'Why,' said the ruler of the car, 'comes 
Connal through my qight? My spear might 
turn against the sound, and CuthuUin mourn 
the death of his friend. Speak, Connal; 
son of Colgar, speak; thy counsel i» the 
sun of heaven!' 'Son of Semo!' replied 
the chief, 'the ghosts of Crugal came from 
his cave. The stars dim-twSikled through 
his form. His voice was like the sound of 
a distant stream. He is a messenger of 
death! He speaks of the dack and narrow 
house! Sue for peace, O chief of tErin! 
or fly over the heath of Lena.' 

'He spoke to Connal,*' replied the hero, 
'though stars dim-twinUed through his form ! 
Son of Colgar, it was the wind that mur- 
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■Mired acroM thj eur. Or if it was th^ 
form of Cmgaly why didit thoa not force 
him to my sight ? Hast thou inquired where 
k his cave? the house of that son of wind? 
My sword might find that voice, and force 
Us knowledge from Crugal. But small is 
his knowledge, Connal; he was here toniay. 
He could not have gone beyond our hills! 
who could tell him there of our fall?' 
* Ghosts fly on clouds, and Hde on winds,* 
said Connal's voice of wisdom. * They sest 
together in their caves, and talk of mortal men.' 

*Then let them talk of mortal men; of 
every man but Erin's chief. Let me be 
forgot in their cave. I will not fly from 
, Swaran! If fall I must, my tomb shall rise 
amidst the fame of future times. The hunter 
•hall shed a tear on my stone; sorrow shall 
dwell arowid the high-bosomed Brag^la. I 
fear not death — to fly I fear! Fingal has 
seen md victorious! Thou dim phantom of 
the Jull. show thyself to me! come on thy 
beam of heaven, show me my death in thine 
hand ; yet I will not fly, thou feeble son of 
the wind! Go, son of Colgar, strike the 
shield. It hangs between the spears. Let 
my warriors rise to the sound in the midst 
of the battfes of Brin. Though Fingal de- 
lays his coming with the race of his stormy 
isles, 'we shall fight, O Colgar's son, and 
die in the battle of heroes!' 

The sound spreads wide. The heroes 
ris^ like the breaking of a blue-rolling wave* 
They stood on the heath, like oaka with 
all thdr branches round them, when they 
echo to the stream of frost, and their wi- 
thered leaves are rustling to the wind ! High 
Cromla's head of clouds is gray. Morning 
trembles on the half-enlightened ocean. The 
blue mbt swims slowly by, and hides the 
iODs of Inis-faiU' 

'Rise ye,' said the king of the dark- 
browi^ shields, *ye that came from Lochlin's 
waves. The sons of Brin have fled from 
our arms; pursue them over the plains of 
Lena! Morla, go to Cormac^s hall. Bid 
them yield to Swaran, before his people 
sink to the tomb, and silence spread over 
his isle.' They rose, rustling like a flock 
of sea-fowl, when the waves expel them 
from the shore. Their sound was like a 
thousand streams, that met in Cona's vale, 
wheo* after a stormy night, they turn their 
da^k eddies beneath the pale bght of the 
inorn. 

As the dark shades of autumn fly over 
the hills of grass, so gloomy, dark, succes- 
sive came tbe chiefs of Lochlin's echoing 
woods. Tall as the stag of Morven, moved 
stately before them the king. His shining 
shield is on his side, like a flame on the 
heath at night, when the world is si^nt 
and dark, and the traveller sees some ghost 
sporting in the beam! Dimly gleam tiie 



hfib around, and ahow iadistii^j their 
oaks! A blast from the troubled ocaan re- 
moved the settled mist The sobs of Bria 
appear, like a ridge of vocks on the coast; 
when mariners, on shores unlmowo, are 
tremblinff at veering winds! 

* Go, fftorla, go, ' said the' king of Loch- 
Dn, 'offer peace to these. Offer the term 
we give to kings when nations bow dova 
to oor swords — when the valiant are dead 
in war; when virgins weep on the field!' 
Tall Morla came, the son of Swarth,.aad 
stately -strode tiie youth along! Jle spofe to 
Brio's blue-$yed chief, among the lesser 
heroes. . 'Take Swaran's peace,' the war- 
rior spoke, — ithe peace he givee to kings 
when nations bow 'to his sword. Leave 
Brio's streamy plains to us, and give thy 
spouse and dog. Thy spouse high-bosomed 
heaving fiur! Thy dog that overtakes the 
wind ! Give these to prove the weakness of 
thine arm; live then beneath our power!' 

'Tell Swasan, tell that heart of pride, 
Cuthuliin never yields. I give him the 
dark-rolling sea; I give his people graves 
in^Brin. But never shall a stranger have 
the pleasing sunbeam of my love. No deer 
shall fly on Lochlin's hills, before swiftr 
footed Luath.' ' Vain ruler of the car,' sud 
Morla, *wiit thou then fight the king? the 
king whose ships of many groves codd 
carry off thine isle ? So. little is thj greea- 
hilled Brin to him who rules the stormy 
waves!' 'In words I yield to many, Morla 
— my sword shall yield to none. Brin 
shall own the sway of Cormac, whUe Con- 
nal and Cuthuliin live! O Connal, first of 
nughty men, thou hearest the words of 
Morla. 8hall thy thoughts then be of peace, 
thou breaker of the shields ? Spirit of fallen 
Crugal, why didst thou threaten us with 
death? The narrow house shall receive me 
in the midst of the Bght of renown. Ksalt, 
ye sons of Brin, exalt the spear and bead 
tbe bow: rush on the foe ia« darknesa, as 
the spirits of stormy nights!' 

Then diamal, roaring, fierce, and deep 
the gloom of battie poured along, as miit 
that is roiled on a valley when storms in- 
vade the silent sunshine of heaven. Cuthul- 
iin moves before me in arms, like aa angry 
ghost before a cloud, when meteors endose 
him with' fire; when the dark winds are in 
his hand. Carril, far on the heath, bids 
the horn of batde sound. He ^raises the 
voice of song, and pours his soul, into tbe 
minds of the brave. 

'Where,' said the' mouth of thp song, 
'where is the fallen Crugal? He lies forgot 
on earth; the hall of shells * is silent Sad 

* Tke aocient Scots, aa well as the present High* 
landers, drank in skeHs; hence St u that «e •• 
often meet, in the old poetry, with 'cUef of shelli,* 
sad ' the hall of sh^lo^* 
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ii Ae ipojM of Gfugal. iSkf b a ftranii^ 

k tie JuJl.of her fprieC out who is tho 

thftt, Jfte a* aonbeaiB, llioa before the ranks 

of the ioe¥ U k Oegrena,* lovely fair, the 

apoiis» oCfallea Cmgal. Her hair is en 

the wind behind. • Her eye is red; her 

Toice is shrill. Pale^ empty, is thy Cmgal 

now ! £EU form is in the cafe of the hilL 

He ooaes to the ear of rest; he raises his 

MAt Toice, like the hamming of the moan- 

tais-bee, like the collected flies of the eve ! 

ftatl>e^na &lls Kke a dond of the mom; 

Ike Vvwd of Lochtfii is b her side. Cairbar, 

she it yien, the rising thought of thy yovth. 

Sbe if fiillea, O Cairbar, the thought of thy 

youtfcfiii hottos! 

flnce Csiffbar heard the monntfid sound. 
fie rushed along Kke ocean's whale. He 
saw thedesth of his daugiiferi he roared 
in the^aidst oif thousands. His spear met 
a ioa of Lochfin 1 battle spreads from wing 
to moffl A» a hundred winds in Lochlin's 
groTssj ai fire in the pines of a hundred 
hilh, so iood, so ruinoutt, so vast the ranks 
o( neo are hewn down. Cuthullin cut off 
heroes like thistles; Swaran wasted Brin. 
Curach fell by his hand, Cairbar of the 
bossy shield! Morglan lies in lasting restl 
Ca-olt IrenUes as he dies! His white 
hfi^ h stained with blood; his yellow 
hair ttntcbed in the dust of bis native 
l«di fie often had spread the feast where 
be fett. He often there had raised the 
▼oke of die harp, when his dogs leaped 
round for joy, and the youths of the cliase 
prepared the bow ! 

^8waran advanced, as a stream tliat 

bonu Jbon the desert. The little hills are 

rolled la its course, the rocks are half-sunk 

h its side! But Cuthullin stood before him, 

iilre a hil(, that catches the clouds of heaven. 

The wisda contend on its head of pines, 

the hail rattles on its rocks. But firm in 

it» strength it stands, and sbades tbe silent 

▼ale of Cona! 80 Cuthullin shaded the sons 

of Erin, and stood in tbe midst of thou- 

•iuids. Blood rises like the fount of a rock 

from panting heroes around. But Krin 

falls on either wing, like snow in the day 

of the son. 

*0 sons of Erin' said Grumal, ^Lochlin 
coQquers on the field. Why strive we as 
reeds against the wind? Fly to the hill of 
dark-brown hinds,' He fled like the stag 
of Morven ; his spear is a trembling beam 
of light behind him. Few fled with Grumal, 
chief of tbe little soul: they fell in the bat- 
tle of heroes on Lena's echoing heath. Higb 
on bis car of many gems the chief of Erin 
stood. . He slew a mi{[hty son of Lochlin, 
and spoke in haste to Connal, first ol mor- 
tal men, thou hast taught this arm of death! 
Though Erin's sons have fled, shall we not 
fight tbe foe I Carril, son ot other times. 



oarry my friends to that bushy hfll. Heie, 
Connal, let us stand like rocks, and sav,e 
our flying friends.* - 

Connal mounts the car of gems. They 
stretch their shields, like the darkened moon, 
the daughter of the starry skies, when she 
rao^«s a' dun circle through heaven, and 
dreadful change is expected by men. Sith- 
fadda panted up the hiU, and Sronnal haughty 
steed. Like waves behind a whale, behind 
them rushed the foe. Now on the rising , 
side of Cromla' stood Erin's few sad sons: 
like a grove through which the flame had 
rushed, hurried on by the winds of the 
stormy night; distant, withered, dark they 
stand, with not a leaf to shake in the vale. 

Cuthullin stood beside an oak. He rolledf 
his red eye in silence, and heard the wind 
in his bushy bur ; tbe scout of ocean came, 
Moran the son of Fithil. <Tbe ships,' h^ 
cried, Hbe ships of the lonely isles! Fingal 
comes, the first of men, the breaker of the 
shields! Tbe waves foam before his black 
prows! His masts with sails are like groves 
in clouds!' — ^Biow,' said Cuthullin, *blow, 
ye winds that rush along my isle of mist. 
Come to tbe death of thousands, O king of 
resounding Sehna! Thy sails,. my friend, are 
to me the clouds of the morningj thy ships 
the Ugbt of heaven; and thou thyself a 
pillar of fire that beams on the world by % 
night. O Connal, first of men, how pleasing 
in grief are our friends! But tbe night is 
gathering around. Where now are tbe ships 
of Fingal? Here leit us pass tbe hours of 
darkness; here wish for the moon of heaven!' 

The winds come down on the woods. 
Tbe torrents rush from the rocks. Rain 
gathers round tbe head of Cromla. The 
red stars tremble between the flyiqg clouds. 
Sad, by the side* of a stream, whose sound 
is echoed by a tree, sad by the side of a 
stream the chief of Erin sits. Connal, son 
of Colgar, is there, and Carril of other 
times. * Unhappy is the hand of Cuthullin,' 
said tbe son of Semo, 'unhappy is tbe hand 
of Cuthullin since be slew bis friend I Ferda, 
son of Damman, I loved thee as myself i' * 

*How, Cuthidlin, son of 8emo, how fell 
the t>reaker of the shields ? Well I remem- 
ber,' said Connal, ^the son of the noble 
Damman. Tall and fair, he was like the 
rainbow of heaven.' Ferda from Albion 
came, the chief of a hundred hills. In Mu- 
ri's * hall bo learned the sword , abd won 
tbe friendship of Cuthullin. We moved to 
tbe chase together 1 one was our bed in the 
heath. ' 

Deugala was the spouse of Cairbar, chief 
of the plains of Ulhn. She was covered 
with the light of beautv, but her heart was 
the house of pride. Shij^ loved that sunbeam 



V * A plsee in Ulster. 
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of youth* tiM aoo of tbo noble Ihunmao. 
«.Curl»ar,' said the vrhite-amod Dou|;ala, 
'giYe me half of the herd. No nMffe I will 
renain io your haUi. Divide the herd, dark 
Cairhart' «Let Cathullia/ aaid Cairbar, 
^diVide ny herd on the hilL His breast is 
the seat of justioe. Depart, thod light of 
beauty 1' I went and dinded the herd. One 
snow-white buli remained. I ^ve that bull 
to Cairbar. The wrath of Deogala rotel 

'Son of Damman,* begun the fdr, *Cu- 
thullin hath pained my souL I mast hear 
of his death, or Lubar's stream shall roll 
oyer me. My pale* ghost shall wander near 
thee, and mourn the wound of my pride. 
Pour out the blood of Cuthullin, or pierce 
this heaving breast.' ^Deugala,' said the 
fair-haired youth, *how shall I slay the son 
of SelmoY He is the friend of my secret 
thoughts. Shall I then Hit the sword f She 
wept three days before the chief; on tiie 
fourth he said he would fight 'I will fight 
my friend, Deugala; but may I fall by his 
sword! Could I wander on the hill alone? 
Could I behold the grave of Cuthullin?' We 
fouffht on the plain of Muri. Qur swords 
aroid a wound. They ^lide on the helmets 
of steel, or sound on the sHppery shields. 
Deugala was near with a smile, and said 
to the son of Damman : * Thine arm is feeble, 
sunbeam of youth ! Thy years are not strong 
for steel. Yield to the son of Selmo. He 
is a rock on Maimer.' 

The tear is in, the eye of youth. He 
faltering said to me: 'Cuthullin, raise thy 
bossy shield. Defend thee from the hand 
^f thy friend. ^Mv soul is laden with grief, 
for I must slay the chief of men*' I sighed 
as th^ wind in the cleft of a rock. I lifted 
high the edge of my steel. The sunbeam 
of baUle fell — the first of CuthuUin's 
friends! Unhappy is the hand of Cuthullin 
since the hero feU. 

'Moomful is thy tale, son of the car,' 
said Carril of other times. 'It sends my 
soul back to the ages of old, to the days 
of other years. Often have I heard of 
Comal, who slew the friend be loved; yet 
victory attended his steel: the battle was 
consumed in his presence I' 

Comal was the son of Albion, the chief 
of a hundred hills ! His deer drunk of a 
thousand streams. A thousand rocks replied 
to the yoioe of his dogs. His face was 



t^ fldUneso of yonth; his hand the death 
of heroes. One was his love, and fair was 
she, the daughter of the mighty Oonlocb. 
She appeared like a omibeam among women. 
Her hair was the wing of the raven. Her 
do^ were taught to the chase. Her bow- 
string sounded, on the winds. Her sout was 
fixed on Comal. Often met, their eyes of ; 
loye. Their course in the chase was one. 
Happy were their words in secret. But 
Gnunal .loved the maid , the daric chief of 
the gloomy Ardven. He watched her lose 
ste^s in the heath, the foe of unhappv 
Comal! 

One day, tired of the chase, when the 
mist had concealed their friends, Comal sad 
the daughter of Conloch met in Ike cave 
of Ronan. It waa the wonted haunt of 
CoflMl. Its sides were hung with hia arms. 
A hundred shields of thoncs were there; a 
hundred helms of soundmg steel. *Rest 
here,' he said, 'my love, OaJbinat thou 
light of the caye of Ronan! A deer ameara 
on Mora's brow. I go; but I wifl soon 
return.' — 'I fear,' she said, 'dark Gro- 
mal, my foe: he haunts the caye of Ronan f 
I will rest among thcarms) but sson return, 
my loye. 

He went to the deer of Mora. The 
daughter of Conltfch would try his love. 
She clothed her fair sides with his armour; 
she strode from the cave of Ronan f He 
thought it was his foe. His heart beat 
high. His colour changed, and darkness 
dimmed his eyes* He drew the bow. The 
arrow flew. Galbina fell in blood! He run 
with wildness in bis steps! he called the 
daughter of Conloch. No answer in the 
lonely rock. Where art thou, O my love? 
He saw at length her heaving heart, beating 
aroond the atrow he threw. 'O Conloch's 
daughter! Is it thou? He stink upon her 
breast! The hunters found the hapless pair? 
He afterwards walked the hiH. But many 
and silent were his steps round the dark 
dwelling of his love. The fleet of the 
ocean came. He fought; the strangers fled. 
He searched for death along the hM. But 
who could slay the sqlghty Comal? He 
threw away his dark-brown shield. An arrow 
found his manly breast. He sleeps with bis 
loved Galbina at the noise of the sounding 
surge! Their green tombs are seen by the 
mariner when he bounds on the waves of 
the north. 
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BOOK III* 



[CiMUm, pleaied wUh the story of CarrU^ insigls with that hard for more of Ms 
90^ He fMea the ncOona of Fingat in LocMinf and dea^ of Agandecca, the beautifui 
wtflr nfSmmm, He had scarce fimehed, when Cdlmary the eon of Matha, who had ad- 
wed du fnt battle, came wounded from the field, and told them of Swaran^s design to 
swrfinit ike remains of the Irish army* He himself proposes to withstand singly the whole 
force of the enemy, in a narrow pass, till the Irish should make good their retreat. Cuthullin, 
ioitched with the gallant proposal of Calnuvr, resolves to accompany Mm, and orders CarrU 
io carry off the few tJiot' remained of the Irish. Morning comes, Cdlmar dies of his 
CMMMfb; mid the ships of the Caledonians appearing, Swaran gimes over the pursuit of the 
Iruky and retwrns to oppose FingaVs landing. Cuthullin, ashamed, after his defeat, to 
e/ffm hefore Pingal, retires to the cave of Twra. Fingal engages the enemy, puts them 
toMt'f hut the coming on of night maJies the victory not decisive. The hing, who had 



ii^uened the gallant behaviour of bis grandson Oscar , gives him advice concerning his' con- 
dset M peace and war. He recommends to Mm to place the example of Ms fathers before 
hit ej/ei, as the best modei for Ms conduct; which introduces tfie ^ftisode concerning Faina- 
s6Ui$, ike daughter of the Mng of Craca, whom Fingal had taken under Ms protection in 
^ yoii(A. FiUan and Oscar are despatched to observe the motions of the e^emy by night: 
^wlj the son of Momi, desires the command of the army in the newt battle, wMch Fingal 
}^nmt» io give him. Some general refections of the poet close the tMrd day. ] 



ii^BiSAiiT are the words of the song,' said 

Cotftoilin! MoTely the tales of other tittes! 

T&ey tre like the calm dew of the monriDg 

on the hill of roes! when the san is faint 

^ ite side, and the lake is settled and 

bhe hi the rale. O Canil, raise again thy 

^oice! let me hear the song of Sehna i which 

^88 loag in my halls of joy, when Fingal, 

kng of shields, was there, and glowed at 

the deeds of his fathers.' 

'Fbgal! thou dweller of battle,' said Gar- 
ni) * early were thy deeds in arms. Lochlin 
v<^ consomed in thy wrath, when thy yonth 
strore in the beauty of maids. They smiled 
St the fair-blooming face of the hero; but 
death was in his hands. HcKwas strong as 
the waters of Lora. His followers were 
the roar of a thousand streams. They took 
the king of Loohfin in war; they restored 
hua to his ships. His big heart swelled 
with pride I the death of the youth was 



* The aeeoad aifht,* Biace tke openiag of the 
MOB, coBtfamesj and CathuUin, Connal and Car- 
nl, stfll bU la the* place deaeribed'in the — 
ccdiBg book. 



dark in his sonL For none ever, but Fingal, 
had overcome the strength of the michty 
Starno. He sat in the hafl of his sheln in 
LochMn's woody land. He called the gray- 
haired Sniyan, that often sung round the 
circle '*' of Loda ; when the stone of power 
heard his Toice, and battle turned in the 
field of the valiant! 

'*Go; gray-haired Skuvan,' Starno said, 
'go to Ardven's sea-surrounded rocks. Tell 
to the king of Selma; he the tioirest among 
his thousands; tell him I give to him my 
daughter, the loveliest maid that ever heaved 
a breast of snow. Her arms are white as 
the foam of my waves. Her soul is gene- 
rous and mild. Let him come with his 
bravest heroes to the daughter of the secret 
hall!' Snivan came to ^elina's ball: ftJr- 
haired Fingal attended his steps. His kindled , 
soul flew to the maid, as he bounded 'on 
the waves of the north. 'Welcome,' said 



* Thia-passage most certainly alladea to the re- 
vw- ligion of IiOoiRn, and *the stone of power,* here 
pre- mentiened, is the ioiafe of one of the deitter of 
n Scandinavia. * 
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the dark-browed Starno, * welcome, king of 

' rocky Morven! welcome his heroes of might, 
ions of the dis^nt isle ! Three days withia 
ray halls shall we feast; three days pursue 
my boars; that your fame may reach the 
maid who dwells in the secret hall.* 

^Starno designed their death. He gave 
the feast of shells. Fingal, who doubted 
the foe, kept on his arms of steel. Th^ 
sons of death were afraid: they fled from 
the eyes of the king. 'i*he voice of sprightly 
mirth arose. The trembling harps of joy 
were strung. Bards sung the battles of 
heroes: they sung the heaving breast of 
love. Ullin, Fingid's bard, was there: the 
sweet Toice of resounding Cona. He praised 
the daughter of Lochlin; and Morten's * 
liigh-deS'cended chief. The daughter of 
Lochlin overheard. She left ^e hall of her 
secret sigh! She came in all her beauty, 
like *the moon from the cloud of the east. 
Loveliness was round her as light. Her 
steps were the music of songs. She saw 
the youth and loved him. He was the 
stolen sigh of her soul. Her blue eyes 
rolled on him in secret: she blest the chief 
of resounding Morven. 

^Tbe third day, with all its beams, shone 
bright on the wood of boars. Forth moved 

« the dark-browed Stamo; and Fingal, king 
of shields. Half the day they spent in the 
chase ; the spear of Selma was red in blood. 
It was then the daughter of Starno, with 
blue eyes rolling in tears — it was then 
she came with her voice of love, and spoke 
to the lung of Morven. * Fingal, high> 
descended chief, trust not Starno*s heart of 
pride. Within that wood he has placed his 
chiefs. Beware of the wood of death. But 
remember, son of the isle, remember Agan- 

'decca; save me from the wrath of my father, 
king of the windy Morven V 

^The youth with unconcern "went on; his 
heroes by his side. The. sons of death fell 
by his hand; and Gonfial echoed around! 
Bisfore the halls of Stamo the sons of the 
chase ^convened. The king's dark brows 
were like clouds; hts eyes like me'teors of 
night. ^ Bring hither,' he said, ^Agandecca 
to her lovely king of Morven! His hand is 
stained with the blood of my people; her 
words have not been in vain!' She came 
with the red eye of tears. She came with 
loosely-flowing locks. Her white breast 
heaved with broken sighs, like the foam of 
the streamy Lubar. Starno pierced her 
side with steel She fell, like a wreath of 

, snow, which slides from the rocks of Ronan; 
wRen the woods are still, and echo deepens 
in the vde! Then Fingal eyed his valiant 
chiefs, his valiant chiefs took arms! The 

* All the north-west coast of Scottand probably 
went of old ander tke name of Morven, whicli 
•ifnUiefl m ridfotof very high hills. 



[gloom of battle roared; Lochlin fled or 
died. Pale in his bounding ship he closed 
the maid of the softest soul. Her tomb 
ascends on Ardven; tt^e sea roars round 
her narrow^ dwelling.' 

* Blessed be her soul!' said CuthulUn; 
'blessed be the mouth of the song! Strong 
was the youth of Fingal; strong is his arm 
of age. Lochlin shall fall again before tbe 
king of echoing Morven. Show thy face 
from a cloud, O moon! light his white sails 
on the wavet and If any strong spirit of 
heaven sits on that low- hung cloud, turn 
his dark ships from the rock, thou •rider of 
the storm!' 

Such were the words of CutbuUifi at the 
sound of the mountain-stream; when Cal- 
mer ascended the hill, the wounded son of 
Matha. From the field he came in bis 
blood. He leaned on his bending spear. 
Feeble is the arm of battle! but strong the 
soul of the hero! * Welcome! O son of 
Matha,' uM Connal, * welcome art thou to 
thy friends! Why bursts that broken tigh 
from the breast of him who never feared 
before?' *And never, Connal, wil be fear, 
chief of the pointed steel ! My soul heightens 
in danger — in the noise df arms. I am 
of the race of battle. My fathers nevec 
feared. 

*Cormar was the first of my race. He 
sported through the storms of waves. His 
black skiff bounded on ocean; he travelled 
on the wings of the wind. A spirit once 
embroiled the night. Seas swell and rocks 
resound. Winds drive along the clouds. 
The lightning flies on wings of fire. He 
feared, and came to land, then blushed that 
he feared at all. He rushed again among 
the waves, to find the son of the wind. 
Three youths guide the bounding bark; he 
stood with sword unsheathed. When the 
low-hung vapour passed, he took it by tbe 
curling head. He . searched its dark womb 
with his steel. The son of the wind for- 
sook the air. The moon and stars returned! 
Such was the boldness of my race, Calmar 
is like his fathers. Danger flies from the 
lifted sword. They best succeed who dare! 

*But BOW, ye sons of green Erin, retire 
from Lena's bloody heath. Collect the sad 
remnant of our friends, and Join the sword 
of Fingal. I heard the sound of Lochlin's 
advancing arms! Calmar will remain and 
fight. My voice shall be such ,. my friends, 
as if thousands were behind me. But, son 
of Semo, remember me. Remember Calinar's 
lifeless corse. When Fingal shall hare 
wasted the field, place me by some stpnd 
of remembrance, that f utufe times may beer 
my fame; that the mother of Calmar may 
rejoice in my renown. * 

^No: son of Matha,' ^aid CuthulUn, 1 1 
will never leave thee here. My Joy li !*> 
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naeqttal fight: my wmI iaereasft ia daogvr. 
Connaly tad Caml of othor tkMs, carry 
off the Md •ons of Erin. When the battle 
16 over, search for m in this narrow way. 
For near this oak we shall fall ,' in the 
stream of the battle of thousands ! O Flthil's 
SOD, with flying speed rush oyer the heath 
of Lena. Tell to Fingal that Erin is fallen. 
Bid the king of Bfonren come, O let him 
coBie, like the sun in a storm , to lighten, 
to restore the jsleT 

Mondttg is grAv on Cronila. The seas 
of the sea ascend* Calaar stood forth to 
meet then in the pride of bis kindling soul. 
Bot pale was the face of the chief. He 
leaned on Ms father^s spear — that spear 
which he brought from Lara, whea the soul 
of his mother was sad; the soul of the 
lonely Aldetha, waning in the sorrow' of 
^east. Bat slowly now the hero falls, like 
a ttet oa the pliun. Dark Cnthullin stands 
alooe, like a rock in a sandy yale. The sea 
comes with its waves, and roars on its 
hardened sides. Its bead is covered with 
foam; the hiUs are echoing round. 

Now from the .gray mist of. the ocean 
the wbite^ailed ships of Fingal appear. 
Htg& is the grove of their masts, as they 
nod, by turns, on the rolling wave. Swaran 
saw them from the hill. He returned from 
the sons of Erin. As ebbs the resounding 
sea y. through the hundred isles of Inistore; 
BO load, so vast, so immense, return the 
BOOS of Lochlin against the king. Bat 
bendbg, weeping, sad, and slow, and drag- 
ging his long spear behind, CuthuUin sunk 
in Cromla*s wood, and mourned his fallen 
friends. He feared the face of Fingal, who 
was woat to greiet him from the fields of 
renown I 

<Ho«r Bsany lie there of my heroes! the 
chiefs of Erin's race ! they that were cheer- 
ful in the hall when the sound of the shells 
arose I No, more shall I find their steps in 
the heath ! No more shall I hear their voice 
in the chase. Pale, silent, low on bloody 
beds, aire they who were my friends! O 
spirits of the lately dead, meet CuthuUin on 
his heath! Speak to him on the wii\d, when 
the rustling tree of Turn's cave resounds. 
There, far remote, I shall lie unknown. No 
bard shall hear of me. No gray stone shall 
rise to my renown. Mourn me with the 
dead, O Brag^hi! departed is my fame.' 
Such were the words of CuthuUin when he 
sunk in the woods of Crbmla. 

Fingal, tall in his ship, stretched his 
bright lance before him. Terrible, was the 
gleam of the steels it was like the green 
meteor of death, setting in the heath of 
Malmor, when the traveller is alone, and 
the broad moon It darkened in heaven. 

*The battle is past,' said the king. «I 
behold the blood of my friends. Sad w the 



tt heath of Lena I nourafnl the oaks of Cromla! 
The hunters have fallen In thefr strength: 
the son of Semo is no more! Ryno and 
FiUan, my tons, sonnd the horn of Fingal. 
Ascend that hiU on the shore; caU the 
children of. the foe. Call them from the 
grave of Laadarg, the chief, of other times. 
Be your voice like that of your father, 
when he enters the battles of his strength! 
I wait for the mighty stranger. I wait on 
Lena's shore for Swaran. Let him come 
with aU his race; strong, in battle are the 
friends of the dead!' 

Fair Ryno as Ughtning gleamed along t 
dark FiUan rushed Uke the shade of autumn. 
On Lena's heath their voice is heard. The 
sons of ocean heard the horn of Fingal. 
As the roaring eddy of ocean returning from 
the kingdom of snows s so strong, so <£urk, so 
sudden, came down the sons of Lochlin. 
The king in th^r front appears, in the 
dismal pride of bis arms! ^Yrath bums on 
his dark- brown face; his eyes roll in the 
fire of his valour. Fingal behdd the son 
of Starno: he remembered Agandecca, For 
Swaran with tears of youth had mourned 
his white-bosoroed sister. He sent Ullin of 
songs to bid him to the feast of shells: for 
pleasant on Fingal's soul returned the me- 
mory of the first of his loves! 

Ullin came with aged steps, and spoko 
to Starno's son. ^O \hon that dweilest 
afar, surrounded, like a rock, with thy 
waves! come to the feast of the king, and 
pass the day in rest. To-morrow let us 
fight, O Swaran, and break the echoing 
shields.' — 'To-day,' said Starno's wrathfcd 
son, 'we t>reak the echoing shields: to- 
morrow mv feast shaU be spread; but Fin- 
gal shall be on earth.' — 'To-morrow let 
his feast be spread,' said Fingal with a 
smile. 'To-day, O my sons! we shall brcJhk 
the echoing shields. Ossian, stand thou 
near my arm. Gaul, Uft thy terrible sword. 
Fergus, bend thy crooked yew. Throw, 
Fillau, thy lance through heaven. Lift your 
shields, like, the darkened moon. Be your 
spears the meteors of death. Follow me 
in the path of my fame. . Equal my deeds 
in battle.' 

As a hundred winds on Morven; as the 
streams of a hundred hills; as clouds fly 
succes^ve over heaven; as the dark ocean 
assaib the shore of the desert: so roaring, 
so vast, so terrible, thev^rmies mixed on 
Lena's echoing heath. The groan of the 
people spread over the hills: it was like 
the thunder of night, when the cloud. bursts 
on Cona; and a thousand ghosts shriek at 
once on the hollow wi'ud. Fiugal rushed 
on in his strength, terrible as the spirit of 
Trenmor; when in a whirlwind he comet 
to Morven, to see the children of his pride. 
The oaks resound on their mountains, and 
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the rackt Ml dewn Man Us. Dtad^ 
teen m lighteiu the night, he itaidee largdy 
from hill to hiU. Bloodv was the hand of 
my lather when he whirled the gleam of 
hit sword. He remembers the battles of 
bis youth. The field is wasted in its coarse! 
Ryno went on like a pillar of &re. Dark 
is the brow of Gaol. Fergns mshed for- 
ward with feet of wind, flllan like the 
mist of the hill. Osrian, like a ro€k,-eame 
down. I exnlted in the strength of the 
king. Many were the deaths of my arm! 
dismal the gleam of my sword! My looks 
were not then so gray; nor trembled my 
bands with age. My eyes were not closed 
in darkness; my feet fidled not in the 



Who can relate the deaths of the people? 
who the deeds of mighty heroes? when 
Fingal. burning in his wrath, consumed the 
sons 01 IjochKn? Groans swelled on groans 
from hill to hill, till night had eorered all 
Pale, staring Uke a herd of deer , the sons 
of Lochlin convene on Lena. We sat and 
b4ard the sprightly harp at Lubar's gentle 
stream. Flngal himself was next to the foe. 
He listened to the tales of hb bards. His 
'godlike race were in the song, the chiefii 
of other times. Attentive, lining on his 
shield, the king of Morven sat. The wind 
wUstled through his locks; his thoughts are 
of the days of other years. Near him, on 
his bendinff spear, my young, my vdiant 
Oscar stood. He admired the king of Mor- 
Ten; his deeds were swelling in his soul. 

*Son of my son,' begun the king, <0 
Oscar, pride of youth! 1 saw the shining 
of thy sword. I gloried in my race. Pursue 
the fame of our fathers; be thou what they 
Imve been, when Trenmor fived, the first 
of men, and Trathal, the ifhther of heroes! 
They fought tiie battle in thrir youth. 
They are the song of bards. O Oscar! 
bend the strong in arm ; but spare the feeble 
hand. Be thou a stream of many tides 
against the foes of thy people; but uke the 
gale, that moves the grassj to those who 
ask thine aid. So Trenmor lived; such 
Trathal was; and such has Fingal been. 
My arm was the support of the injured; 
the weak rested behind the lightning of my 
steel. 

* Oscar! I was young like thee, when 
lovely Fainasdllis came: that sunbeam! that 
iould light of love! the daughter of Craca's * 
king. I then returned from Cona*s heath, 
and few were in my train. A wUte-sailed 
boat appeared far off; we saw it like a 
mist, that rode on ocean's wind. It soon 
approached. We saw the fair. Her white 

• Wkat th« Otms here meatiosed waa, it Is not, 
at thu iliiteaee of time, easy to detenoiae. Th« 
most probable opialea Is, that ft waa one of the 
SBetlaaa islea. 



bieaat heaved with sighs. Tie wind fvu 
in her loose dark hdr : her rosy cheek had 
tears. * Daughter of beauty,' mdm I laid, 
'what sigh' is in thy breast? Can f, yonn^ 
as I am, defend thee, daughter of the sesY 
My sword is not* unmatdied in war, but 
dauntless is my heart.' 

««To thee I fly,' with sighs she ^d, '0 
prince of mighty men! To thee I fly, chief 
of the generous sheUs, supporter of the 
feeble handl The king of Craca's eofaoiiig 
isle owned me the sunbeam of his race. 
Cromla^ hiUs hate heard the sighs of lore 
for unhappy Fainasdllis! Sera's chief beheld 
me fair; he loved the daughter of Craou 
His sword is a beam of light upon the 
warrior's side. But dark is Ins brow; and 
tempests are in bis souU I shua him, oo 
the roaring sea; but Sora's chief purraes.' 

«'Rest thou,' I said, 'behiad my shiddl 
rest in peace, thou beam of Ugfat! The 
gloomy chief of SartL will fly, if Flogara 
arm is like hh soul. In some lona.csTe 1 
might conceal thee, daughter, of the sea. 
But Fingal never flies. Where the danger 
threatens, I rejoice in tha storm of spesn.' 
I saw the tears upon her cheek. I pitied 
Craca's fair. Now, like a drMM vrate 
afar, appeared the ship of stormy Boibar. 
His masts high-bended over the sea behiBd 
their sheets of snow. White roll the waters 
on either side. The strength of ocean 
sounds. ^Come thou,' I said, *frem the 
roar of ocean, thou rider of the stora. 
Partake the feast within my hall. It is the 
house of strangers.' 

'The maid stood trembling by my ude. 
He drew the bow. She fS. 'Unerring 
is thy hand,' I said, 'but feeble was the 
foe. ' We fought , nor weak the strife of 
death. He sunk beneath my sword. We 
laid them in two tombs of stone ; the hapless 
lovers of youth! Such have I been in uj 
youth, O Oscar! be thou like the age of 
Fingal. Never search thou for battle; asr 
shun it when it comes. 

.'Fillan and Oscar of the dark-brewa 
hair! ye, that are swift in the race! fl; 
over the heath in my presence. View the 
sons of Lochlin. Far off I hear the ntnee 
of their feet, like distant sounds in woods. 
Go: that they may not fly from my sword, 
along the waves of the north. For many 
chiefs of Erin's race lie here on the dark 
bed of death. The children of war are low; 
the sons ef echoing Cronda.' 

The heroes flew like two dark donds — 
two dark clouds that are the charioU of 
ghosts ;r when air's dark children come forth 
to frighten hapless men. It was then that 
Gaul, the son of Momi, stood like a rode 
in night. His spear is glittering to the 
stars; his voice like many streams. 

'3on of battle,' cried the chief, <0 Fingal, 
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Jong of «Mb I let the bards of many songs 
Motiie Brin's firiends to rest. Ftdgaly sheathe 
thoo thy sword of death; and let thy people 
fight We wither awi^ without our fame; 
our king is the only breaker of shields! 
When morning rises on our bills, behold 
at a distance our deeds. Let Lochlin feel 
the sword of Morni's son, that bards may 
sing of me. Such was the custom hereto- 
fore of Flngal's noble race. Such was 
thine o^n, thou king of swords, in battles 
of the spear. , 

*0 son of Morai,' Fingal replM, ^I 
gWry in diy {^me, Fight; but my spear 
shail he near, to aid thee In the midst of 
danger. Raise, raise the voice, ye sons of 
MQg, and loU me into rest. Here will Fin- 
gal Ue amidst the wind of night* And if 



thou, Agandecca, art near, among the diUdren 
of thy land ; if thou sittest on a blast of 
wind, among the high-shrouded masts of 
Lochlin; come to my dreams, my fair one! 
Show thy bright face to my soul.' 

Many a Toice and many a harp in tune- 
ful sounds arose. Of Flngal's noble deeds 
they sung; of Fingal's noble race: and 
sometimes, on the loTebr sound, was heard 
the name of Ossian. I often fought, and 
often won, in battles of the spear. But 
blind, and tearfol, and forlorn, I walk with 
little men! O Fingal, with thy race of war 
I now behold thee not. The wild roes 
feed on the green tomb of the mighty king 
of Morven! Blest be thy soul, thou king 
of swords, thou most renowned on the hilU 
of Cona! 
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[Tfte actum of ike poem h^mg euepended &y night, Ostinn takes the opjporfu^ to 
relate his ^own actions at the laie of Lego, and his comiship of EveralUn, who was Ha 
miother of Oscar, and had died some time before the expedUion of Fingal into helaad, 
Her ghost appears to him, and tells him that Oscar, who had heen sent, the hegmmg of 
the night, to ohseme the enemy, was engaged with an advanced party, and almsfi over- 
powered, Ossian rHieves his son; and an alarm is given to Fingal of the appfoach of 
Swaran, The king rises, calls his army together, and, as he had promised the. precedrng 
night, dimoUfes the command on Oasd the son of Momi, while he himself, afUr ehnrj/tn^ 
his sons to behave gattanHy and defend his people, retires to a MU, from whenu he (Wild 
have a view of the batde. The battle joins ; the poet relates Oscar's great odioM. But 
when Oscar, in comfmwtkm with his father^ conquered in one wing, Oaul, who was ottoclced 
by Swaran in person, was on the point of retreating in the other. Fingal sends, Wxn Mi 
bard to encourage him with a war song, but notwithstanding Swaran prevails; asd Omd 
and his army are obliged to give way, Fingal, descending from the Mil, ralUes then 
again: Swaran desists from the pursuit, possesses himself of a rising ground, restores <ki 
ranks, and waits the approach of FtngtU. The king, having encouraged his men, gioes ikt 
necessary orders, and renews the battle, - CuthssUin, who, with Ms friend Cotuud, o^ 
Carrii Ms bard, had retired to ihe cave of Tura, hearing the noise, came to the hrow of 
ihe Mtt, whit^ overlooked the field of battle, where he saw Fingal engaged with the enenfi' 
Be, being hindered by Connal from jokung Fingal, who was Mmse^ upon the fwtnt of 
a complete victory, sends CarrU to congratulate that hero on his success,] 



jl^HO comes mth her songs from the hill, 
Uke the bow of the showery Lena? It is 
the maid of the yoice of love! the white- 
armed daughter of Toscar! Often hast thou 
heard my song; often giyen the tear of 
beauty. Dost thou come to the wars of 
thy people? to hear the actions of Oscar? 
When shall I cease to mourn, by the streams 
of resounding Cona? My years hkve passed 
away in baUle. My age is darkened with 
grief! 

^Daughter of the hand of snow! I was 
not so mournful and blind; I was not so 
dark and forlorn, when BTerallin loved me! 
Everallin with the dark*>brown hair, the 
white-Bosomed daughter of Branno. A thou- 
sand heroes sought the maid, she refused 
her love to a thousand. The sons of the 
sword were despised: for graceful in her 
eyes was Ossian. I went, in suit' of the 
maid, tor Lego's sable surge. Twelve of 
my people were there, the sons of streamy 
Morven! We came to Branno, friend of 



strangers! Branno of the sounding nail' 
*From whence,' he sud, *are the armsot 
steel? Not easy to win is the maid, who 
has denied the blue-eyed sons of Brio. M 
blest be thou, O son of Fingal! Happp* 
the maid that waiU thee ! Though twelf e 
daughters of beauty were mine,'tmiie sftti 
the choice, thou son of fame!' 

«He opened the hall of the maid, the 
dark-haired Everallin. Joy kindled is o^r 
manly breasU. We blest the maid of Branoj). 
Above us on the hill appeared the people 
of stately Cormac. Eight were the heroei 
of the chief. The heath flamed wide witb 
their arms. There CoUa; there Porra ot 
wounds; there mighty Toscar, and Tago; 
there Fresta the victorious stood; Dairo (H 
the happy deeds ; Dala the battle's bulwark 
in the narrow way! The sword flamed in 
the hand of Cormac. Graceful was tb^ 
look of the hero! Eight were the beroe> 
of Osman. U)lin stormy son of war. MoUo 
of the generous deeds. The noble, va 
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gncefiil Soetadba. Oghuiy and Cerdal the 
wrathfiil. I>umariooan*« brows of death. 
And why should Ogar be the last; so wid^- 
leDowned on the hills of Atrdyen? 

*Ogftc met Uala the strong foce to foci, 
on the ^eld of heroes. The battle of the 
chiefs was like wind on ocean's foamy wavesJ 
The dagger is remembered by Ogar$ the 
weapon which he loved. I4itie times he 
drowned it in Dala's nde. The stormy 
battle tamed. Three times I broke on Cor- 
mac's shij^d: three times he broke his spear. 



naiiMmy ^onth of love ! I eat hb head 
away. We times I shook it by the lock. 
The fiuads of Cormac fled. 4¥hoever would 
iiave told me, lovely maid, when then I 
strove in battWt that blind, forsaken, and 
fbriora, i now should pass the night; firm 
ought Ids mail to have been; unmatched 
his aria in war.* . . 

On Lena's gloomy heath the voice of 
music died away. The unconstant blast 
blew]||ni. The high oak shook iU leaves 
around. Of JSveraliin were my thoughts, 
whte in all the light of beauty she came; 
her Mae eyes rtrfibig in tears. She stood 
on a doffd before my sight, and spoke with 
feeble voice! *fiise, Ossian, rise, and save 
my son: save Oscar, pruice of men. Near 
the red oak of liubar*a stream he fights 
with Iioc|liil's sons.' She sunk into her 
dood again. I covered me with steel. My 
spear supported my steps; my rattling ar- 
mour rung. I hummed, as I was wont in 
danger, the songs of heroes of old. Like 
distant thunder Lochlin heard. They fled; 
lay SOB pursued. 

i called him like a distant stream. * Oscar, 

retnni over Lena. No further pursue the 

foe,' I said, * though Ossian is behind thee.' 

He caatt! and pleasant to my ear was 

Oscar's sounding steel. *Why didst thou 

stop my hand,' he said, HiU death had 

covered allf For dark and dreadful by the 

stream they met thy son and Fillan. They 

watched the -teraors of the night. Our 

swords have eonquered seme. But as the 

winds of night pour the ocean over^ the 

white sands of Mora^ so dark advance the 

sons of Lochtin over Lena's rustling heath! 

The ghosts of night shriek afar: I have 

seen the meteors of death. Let me awake 

the king of M orven, he that smiles in danger 

7* he that is like the sun of heaven, rising 

b a storm!' 

Fingal had started from a dream, and 

leaned on Trenmor's shield ! the dark-brown 

*)deld of his fathers, which they had lifted 

^t old in war. The hero had seen, in his 

'^t, the mournful form of Agandecca. She 

^ne from the way of the ocean. She 

Howly) lonely, moved over Lena. Her face 

Has pale, tike the mist of Cromla. Dark 

Here the tears of her cheek. She often 



raised her dim hand from her robe, her 
robe which was of the clouds of the* desert: 
-she raised her dim hand over Fingal, and^ 
turned away lier silent eyes! *Why weeps 
the daughter of Stamo?' said Fingal with 
a sigh; *why is thy face so pale, fair wan- 
derer of the clouds?' ^She departed on the 
wind of Lena. She left him m the midst 
of the night. She moorned the sons of her 
people, that were to fall by the hand of 
Fingal. 

The hero (Started from rest Still he 
beheld her in his soul. The sound of Oscar's 
steps approached. The king saw the gray 
shield on his side: Ibi* the faint beam of 
the morning came over the waters of Uliin. 
*What do Sie foes in their fearV said the 
rising king of Morven; ^or fly they through 
ocean's foam, or wait they the baittle of 
steel? fiut why should Fingal ask? I hear 
their voice on the early wind! Fly ovdir 
Lena's heath: O Oscar, awake our friends!' 

The king stood by the stone of Lu^ar. 
Thrice he' reared his terrible voice. The 
deer started frpm the foontains of Croniia. 
The rocks shook on all their hills. Like 
the noise of a hundred mountain-stream^, 
that burst, and roar, and foam! like the 
clouds that gather to a temnest on the blue 
face of the sky ! so met the sons of the 
desert, round the terrible voice of Fingal. 
Pleasant was the voice of the king of Mor- 
ven to the warriors of his land. Often bad 
he led them to battle; often returned with 
the spoils of the foe. 

*Come to battle,' said the king, *ye chil- 
dren of echoing Selma! Come to the death 
of thousands. Comhal's son will see the "^ 
fight. My sword shall wave» on the hill, 
the defence of my people in war. But never 
mhy you need it, ^warriors, while the son 
of Morni fights, the chief of mighty men! 
He shall lead my battle, that his fame may 
rise in song ! O ye ghosts of heroes dead ! 
ye riders of the storm of Cromla! receive 
my falling people with joy, and bear them . 
to your hills. And may the blast of Lena 
carry them over my seas, that they may 
come to my silent dreams, and delight my 
soul in rest. Fillan and Oscar, of the dark- 
broWn hair ! fair Ryno , with the pointed 
stei^lls advance with valour to the; fight 
Behold the son of MornI! Let your swords 
be like his in strife: behold the deeds of 
his hands. Protect the friends of your 
father. Aemember the chiefs of old. My 
children, I will see you yet, though here 
you should fall in Erin. ^ Soon shall our 
cold pale ghosts meet in a cloud, on Cpna's 
eddying winds.' 

Now like a dark and stormy cloud,, edged 
round with the red lightning of heaven, . 
flying westward from the mormng's beam, 
the king of Selma removed. TerrSble is tJiA 

9 
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light of hit fluriMar$ two spean are ia hit 
hand. Kit gny hair fatlt oa tha wiad. He 
often lookt bacic on the war. Three bar^t 
attend the ton of faaM, to bear fait wordt 
to the chieft. High on Cronda*t tide he 
tat, waWng the lightning of hit tword, and 
at he waved we moved. 

Joy ritet in 08car*t face. Hit oheek it 
red. Hit eye thedt teart. The tword it a 
beam of fire in Mt .hand. He came, and 
tmiling, tpolce to Ostian. fO mler of the 
fight of steel! ny father, hear thy son! 
Retire with Moryeo^s mighty chiefl Give 
me the fame of Otsiam If here I fall, O 
chief, remember that hreatt of snow, the 
lonely sunbeam of my love, the white-handed 
dangbter of Toscar I For, with red cheek 
from the rock, bending over the stream, her 
toft hair fliet about her botom, at she pourt 
the sigh for Oscar. Tell her I am on my 
mils, a lightly-bounding son of the wind; 
teA her, that in a dond 1 may meet the 
lovely maid of Toscar.' Raise, Oscar, rather 
raise my tomb. I will not yield the war to 
thee. The first and bloodiett in the ttrife, 
my arm ahall teach thee how to fight. But 
remember, my ton, to place this sword, 
ibis bow, the horn of my deer, within that 
dark and narrow house, whose mark is one 
gray stone! Oscar, I have no love to leave 
to the care of my son. Everallin it no 
more, the lovely daughter of Bramiol 

8och were our wondt^ when Gaol't loud 
voice came growing on the wind. He waved 
on high the sword of his father. We rushed 
to death and wounds. As waves, white 
bubbling over the deep, come swelling, roar- 
ing on; as rocks of ooze meet roaring waves; 
80 foes attacked and fought. Man met with 
man, and steel with steel. Shields sound, 
and warriort fall. As a hundred hammers 
on tho red son of the furnace, so rose^ to 
rung their twordt! 

Gaul rushed on, like a whirlwind in Ard- 
ven. The des^ction of heroes is on his 
tword. Swaran waft like the fire of the 
detert in the echoing heath of Gormal ! How 
can I give to the > song the death of many 
tpesrs? My sword rose high, and flamed in 
the strife of blood. Oscar, terrible wert 
thou, my best, my greatest son! I rejoiced 
in my secret soul, when hit tword flamed 
over the slain. They fled amain through 
Lena's heath. We pursued and slew. As 
stonet that bound from rock to rock; as 
axes in echoing woods; at thunder rollt 
from hill to hill, in dismal broken pealt; to 
blow tucceeded to blow, and death to death, 
from the hand of Oscar and mine. 

But Swaran closed round Morni't ton, as 
the ttrength of the tide of Intttore. The 
king half-rote from his hill at the tight. 
He half-attumed the tpear. ♦Go, Ullin, go, 
my aged bard,' begun the king of Morven. 



♦Ranind the nighty Gaol of war. Renind 
him of hb fisthert. Support the yielding 
fl^ht with aong; for tong eafiveai war.' 
Tall Ullin went, with ttep el age, mmI 
tpoke to the king of twords. *8tn of the 
chief of generous steeds! Eigh-boanding king 
of tpeart! Strong arm in every perilou 
toil! Hard heart that never yitlds! Chief 
of the pointed arms of death! Cat dovD 
the foe; let no white taU boand round diA 
Inittore. Be thine arm like thunder, thiiw 
eyet like fire, thy heart of solid rock. Wiuil 
round thy tword at a meteor atiught; lift 
thy thield like the flame of deaili Son of 
the chief of generout tteeds, cut down tii« 
foe! Destroy!' The hero's heart beat bigb. 
But Swaran came with battle. He cleft tbt 
shield of Ganl in twain. Tke sons of 
Selma fled. 

' Fingal at once arose in arms. Thrice iij 
reared his dreadful voice. Cronhi answeitd 
around. The sons of the desert stood stiU. 
They bent thor blushing £ices ti.eartb, 
ashamed at the presence of the l4f* ^^ 
came like a doud of rain in the day of the 
sun, when slow it rollt on tk ^t ^ 
AMb expect the thower. Silence atUDdi 
its tlow progress aloft; but the ta&vest a 
soon to arise. Swaran beheld tlKi tatm 
king of Morven. He stopped ia the vudat 
of hit course. I>ark he leaned oa bit ip«^|j 
roUing his red eyes around. SiM and taU 
ho seemed as an oak on the baaks of U- 
bar, which had iu Ranches blasted of m 
by the lightning of heaven. It bea^bi oy« 
the stream : the gray mots wbbUes in tM 
wind: so stood the king. Then slowly m 
retired to the ruing heath oiUm* J^ 
thousands pour around the hero. Parkaex 
gathers on the hill! 

Fingal, like a beam from heaven, sbODt 
in the midst of his people. Hb heroes^atb? 
around him. He sends forth the yoiee of W 
power. *llaise my standards on high; 9fi^ 
them on Lena's wind, like the flanes of » 
hundred hills ! Let them aound oa the wiDd< 
of £rin, and remind us of the fight. ^' 
sons of the roaring streams, that pour f[oiB 
a thousand hiUs, be near the king of m'^ 
ven ! attend to the words of bis p^^' 
Gaul, strongest arm of death! O Oscar •! 
the future i^ku! Connal, son of the blue 
shields of £^ora! Dermid, of the dark-brow 
hair! Osaian, king of many songs, be m 
your father's arm!' We reared the snnbeam 
of. battle, the standard of the king! 1»|U 
hero exulted with joy, as, waving) it »« 
on the wind. It was studded ^i^. fj: 
above, at the blue wide thell of the mg^^f 

• Fianrg standard was d\§iingphM jffjr 
name ef 'sanbeam:* probably ou a«»iH» ".^ 
brifht colour, and by ite bciue studded wUJ g» 
To bcfin a battle is expressed, ia old coiDpo»i«»»' 
by Mifting of the saaboaai.' 
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skj. Each hero had hia tiandard too, aod 
each his gloomy men! 

* Behold,' laid the king of generous shelli, 
*how LochHa ^vides on Lena! they stand 
like broken clouds on a hill, or an half- 
consumed grove of oaksy Ythea we see the 
tky throufih its branches, and the meteor 
passbg beoittd! Let every chief among the 
frieads of Fingal take a dark troop of those 
that frown so high : nor let a son of the 
echoing groves bound on the waves of 
Inistore!* 

* Mine, 'saidi 'Gaul, 'be the seven chiefs 
that caroe^rom Lano's lake.' 'Let Inistore^s 
dark kmg, ' said' Oscar, 'come to the sword 
of 0«nan*s son.* *To mine the king of 
Iniscoo,' said Connal, heart of steel t 'Or 
Mudaa's chief or I,' said brown-htured Der- 
raid, 'shall sl^eep on clay-cold earth.' My 
choice, though now so weak and dark, was 
Terman's hattUng king; I promised with 
my hand to win the hero's dark-brown 
flhield^^^Iest and victorious be my chiefs,' 
said Fagal of the mildest look. 'Swaran, 
kin^ of roaring waves, thou art the choice of 
Fingal!' 

Now, like an hundred different winds 
that pour through maAy vales, divided, dark 
the loas of Selma advanced. Cromla echoed 
arsDod ! 'How can I relate the deaths, when 
we cloied in the strife of arms! O daughter 
ofToscar, bloody were eur hands! The 
floMBy ranks of Lochlin fell like the banks 
of the roaring Cona! Our arms were victo- 
rioQs oa Lena : each chief fulfilled his pro- 
mise! Beside the murmur of Branno thou 
didfit often sit^ O maid ! thy white bosom 
rose ice^pient, like the down of the swan 
when slow she swims on the lake, and side- 
ion^ winds blow on her ruffled wing. Thou 
halt seen the sun retire, red and slow, be- 
hind ids cleud: night gathering round on 
the mountain, while the unfrequent blast 
roared in the narrow vales. At length the 
rain beats hard t thunder rolls in peals. 
Lightning glances on the rocks! Spirits ride 
on beams of fire I The strength of the moun- 
tain-streams comes roaring down the hills. 
Such was the noise of battle, maid of the 
arms of snow I Why, daughter of Toscar, 
why that tear? The maids of Lochlin have 
cause to weep ! The people of their country 
fell. — Bloody were the blue swords of the 
race of my heroes ! But I am sad , forlorn, 
and blind: no mote the companion of heroes ! 



Give, lovely maid, to me thy tears. I have 
seen the tombs of all my friends!' ^ 

It was« th^n, by Flngal's hand, a hero 
fell, to his grief! Gray-haired he rolled in 
the dust. He lifted his faint eyes to the 
king! 'And is it by me thou hast fallen,' ^ 
said the, son of Comhal, 'thou friend of 
Agandecca! I have seen thy tears for the 
maid of my love in the halls of the bloody 
Starno! Thou 'hast been the foe of the foes 
of my love, and hast thou fallen by my 
handV Kaise, Ullin, raise the grave of Ma- 
tboa, and give his name to Agaridecca's 
song. Dear to my soul hast thou been, thou 
darkly-dwelling maid of Ardyen!' 

Cuthullia, from the cave of Cromla, heard 
the noise of the troubled war. He called 
to Connal chief of swords,: to Carril of 
other times. The gray-haired heroes heard 
bis voice. They took their pointed spears. ' 
They came, and saw the tide of battle, like 
ocean's crowded waves, when the dark wind 
blows from the deep, and rolls the, billows 
through the sandy vale ! CuthuUin kindled 
at the sight. Darkness gathered on his brow. 
His hand is on the sword of his fatheirsi 
his red rolling eyes on the foe. He thrice 
attempted to rush to battle. He thrice was 
stopped by Connal. 'Chief of the isle of 
mist,' he said, 'Fingal subdues the foe. 
Seek not a part of^the fame of the kingi 
himself is like the storm!' 

'Then, Carril, goy' replied the chief, ^go 
greet the king of Morven. When Lochlin 
falls . away like a stream after rain ; when 
the noise of the battle is past; then be thy 
voice sweet in his ear to praise the king 
of Selma! GWe him the sword of Caithbat. 
Cuthullin is not worthy to lift the arms of 
his fathers ! Come, O ye ghosts of the lonely 
Cromla ! ye souls of chiefs that are no more ! 
be near the steps of Cuthullin; talk to hira 
in the cave of his grief. Never more shall 
I be renowned among the mighty in the 
land. I am a beam that has shone; a mist 
that has fled away : when the blast of the 
morning came, and brightened the shaggy 
side of the bill. Connal, talk of arms no 
more; departed is my fame. My sighs shall 
be on Cromla's wind, till my footsteps cease 
to be seen. Aod thou, white-bosomed Bra- 
gela, mourn over the fall of my fame: van- 
quished, I will never return to thee, thou 
sunbeam of my soul!' 
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BOOK V. 



[CtUlmllin and Comnal still remain on the hUl. Fingal and Stvaran meet: the comhat 
^ is described, Swaran is overcome , hoitml, and delivered over as a prisoner to the care of 
Ossian, aiul Gaul the son of Momi ; Fingal, his younger sons, and Oscar , still pursue the 
enemy. The eftisode of Orla, a chief of IjocMin, w^of was mortally wounded in the 
httttle, is iivtroduced, . Fingal, touched with the death Of Orla,, orders the pursml to be 
discoiitinued; anil calling his sons together, he is informed that Ryno, the youngest of them, 
was slain. He laments his death, hears the story of Lamderg ami Gelchossa, and return 
imvards the place where he had left Swaran. Carril, who had been tent by Cuthulh to 
congratulate Fingal on his victory, comes in the mean time to Ossian, The conversation af 
the two poets closes the action of the fourth day. ] 



On Cronila's resounding side Connal spoke 
to the chief of the noble car. Why that 
gloom 9 son of Selmo? Our friends are the 
mi(|;hty in light* Renowned art thou, O 
VFarrior ! many were the deaths of thy steel. 
Often has Bragela- met, with blue-rolling 
eyes of joy — often has she met her hero 
returning in the midst of the valiant, when 
bis sword was red with slaughter, when 
his foes were silent in the fields of the 
tomb. Pleasant to her ears were thy bards, 
when thy deeds arose in song. 

,But behold the king of Morven! He moves, 
below, like a pillar of fire. His strength is 
like the stiream of Lubar, or the wind of 
the echoing Cromla, when the branchy 
forests of night .are torn from all their 
rocks. Happy are thy people, O Fingal! 
thine arm shiMl finish their wars. Thou art 
the first in their dangers -^ the wisest in 
the days of their peace. Thou speakest, 
and thy thousands obey: armies tremble at 
the sound of thy steel. Happy are thy 
people, O Fingal! king of resounding Sehna. 
Who is that so dark' and terrible coming in 
the thunder of his course? who but Star- 
no's son, to meet the king of Morven? 
Behold the battle of the .chiefs! it is the 
storm of the ocean, when two spirits meet 
far distant, and contend for the rolling of 
waves. The hunter hears the noise on his 
hill. He sees the high billows advancing to 
Ardven's shore. 



Such wore the words of Connal when the 
heroes met in fight. There wa» the dang 
of arms ! there every blow, like the hoodred 
hammers of the furnace I Terrible is the 
battle of the kings ; ^ dreadful the look of 
their eyes. Their dark-brown shields are 
cleft in twain. Their steel flies, brokes, 
from their helms. They fling their weaponi 
down. Each rushes to his hero's grasp: 
their sinewy arms bend round each other: 
they turn from side^ to side, and strain and 
streteh their large spreading libms below. 
But when the pride of their strength arose, 
they shook the hill with their heels. Rocks 
tumble from their places on high) the green- 
headed bushes are overturned. At length 
the strength of Swaran fell: the king of 
the groves is bound. .Thus have I seen on 
Cona; but Cona I behold no more! thus 
have I seen two dark hills removed from 
their place by the strength of the bursting 
stream. They turn from side to » side in 
their fall; their tall oaks meet one another 
OH high; Then they tumble together with 
all their rocks and trees. The streams are 
turned by their side. The red ruin is seen 
afar, 

'Sons of distant Morven,' said Fingal, 
«gnard the king of Lochlin. He is strong 
as his thousand waves. His hand^s taught 
to war. His race is of the times of oltl 
Gaul, thou first of my heroes; 0$sian, king 
of songs, attend. He is the friend oi 
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Agandecca; raise to joy hb grief. But, 
Oscar, FUian,' and Ryno, ye children of 
tbe race, pursue Loohliit over Lena, that 
no Tesiet nay hereafter bound on the dark- 
rolliiig waves of Inistore.' 

They flew sudden across the heath. He 
slowly moved, tike a cloud of thunder, when 
the sokry plain of aoraniar is uilent and 
dark. His sword ia before him as a sun- 
bean; terrible as the streaming meteor of 
mgbt He came toward a chief of Lochlin. 
Be ipoke to the son of tbe wave. — *Who 
11 that M dark and sad, at the rock of the 
roariti^ stream? He cannot bound over its 
course. How stately is the chief! His 
bossy sliieid is on his side; his spear like 
the tree of the desert. Youth of tbe dark- 
red hair, art thou of the foes of Flngal!* 

^l an a sen of Lochlin,' he cries^ * strong 
is ny sna ia war. My spouse is weeping 
at hone. Orin ahall nevor return!' *Or 
fighU or yields the herof said Fingal of 
the Bobk deeds; *foes do not conquer In 
my preseoees my friends are renowned in 
the halL Son of the wave, follow me: 
partake the feast of my shells > pursue th^ 
deer of my desert: be thou tbe friend of 
FingaL* ^No,' said the hero: *I assist the 
feeble. My strength is with the weak in 
ami. My sword has been always un- 
natched, O warrior! let tbe king of Mor- 
ten yield!' *I never yielded, Orlal Fingal 
aertf yielded to man. Draw thy sword, 
and choose thy foe. Many are ray heroes!' 
*Doeo*tben the king refuse the fight?' 
•aid Oria of the dark-brown shield. 'Fin- 
gal is a natch for Orla, and he alone of 
ail hU race! But, king of Morven^ if I 
shall fidi, as one time the warrior must die; 
raise my tomb in the midst: let it be the 
greatest on Lena. 8end over the dark-blue 
wave tbe sword of Orla to the spouse of 
his love, that she may show it to her son, 
with tears to kindle his soul to war.' 'Son 
of the mournful tale,' said Fingal,, 'why 
dost thou awaken ray tears? One day the 
warriors must die, and the children see 
their useless arms in the hall. But, Orla, 
thy tomb shall rise. Thy white-^bosomed 
spouse shall weep over thy sword.' 

They fought^ on the heath of Lena* Feeble 
was the arm of Orla. The sword of Fingal 
descended, and cleft his shield in twain. It 
fell and glittered on the ground, ,as the 
moon on the ruffled stream. ' King of Mor- 
ven,' said the hero, 'lift thy sword and 
pierce ray breast Wounded and faint from 
battle, my friends have left me here. The 
moornful tale shall come to my love on the 
banks of the streamy Lota, when she is 
alone in the wood, and the rustling blast in 
the leaves!' 

*No,'~smd the king of Morven: 'I will 
never wound thee, Oria. On the banks of 



Lota let her see thee, escaped frbpi the 
hands of war. Let thy gray^naired father, ^ 
who, perhaps, is blind with age, let him 
hear the sound of thy voice , and brighten 
within 'liis hall. With joy let the hero 
rise, and search for his son with his hands!' 
'But never will he find him, Fingal,' said 
the youth of the streamy Lota: *on Lena's 
heath I must diet foreign bards shall talk 
of me. My broad, belt covers my wound 
of death. I give it to the wind!' 

The dark blood poured from his side : ho 
fell pale on the heath of Lena. Fingal bent ' 
over him as he died, and called his younger 
chiefs. * Oscar and Fillan, my sons, raise 
high the memory of Orla. Here let the 
dark-haired hero rest, far from the spouse 
of his love. Here let him rest in his nar> 
row house, far from the sound of Lota. 
The feeble will find his bow at home, but 
will not be able to bend it His faithful 
dogs howl on his bills ; his boars, which he 
used to pursue, rejoice. Fallen is the arm 
of battle! the mighty a;aong the valiant is 
low! Exalt the voice, and blow the born, 
ye sons of the king of Morven ! Let us go 
back to Sw&ran, to send the night away 
on song. Fillan, Oscar, and Ryno, fly over 
the heath of Lena. Where, Ryno, art thou, 
young son of fame? Thou art not wont to 
be the last to answer thy father's voice!' 

'Ryno,' said Uliin, first of bards, 'is 
with the awful forms of his fathers. With 
Trathal, king of shields; with Trenmor of 
mighty deeds. The youth is low, the youth 
is pale; he lies on Lena's heath!' 'Fell the 
swiftest in the race,' said the king, 'the 
first to bend the bow? Thou scarce hast 
been known to me! Why did young Ryno 
fall? But sleep thou softly on Lena, Fingal 
shall soon behold thee. Soon shall my voice' 
be heard no more, and my footsteps cease 
to be seen. The bards will tell of Fingal's 
name^ The stones will talk of me. But, 
Ryno, thou art low, indeed: thou hast not 
received thy fame. Ullin, strike the harp' 
for Ryno; tell what the chief would have 
been. Farewell, thou first in every field. 
No more shall I direct thy dart. Thou that 
hast been so fair! I behold thee not Fare- 
well.' The tear is on the cheek of the 
king, for terrible was his son in' war. His 
son, that was like a beam of fire by night 
on a hill, when the forests sink down in 
its course, and the traveller trembles at the 
sound. But tbe winds drive it beyond the 
steep. It sinks from sight, and darkness 
prevails. 

'Whose fame is ia that dark-green tomb?' 
begun the king of generous shells: 'four 
stones with their heads of moss stand there. 
They mark the narrow house of death. 
Near it let Ryno rest. A neighbour to the 
brave let him lie. Some chief of fame is 
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here, to fly with ny loa on dondi. O 
UUinl raiso (he songs of oUl. Awake th^r 
memory in their tomb. If in the field they 
never fled, roy son shall rest by their side. 
He shall rest, far distant from Morven, on 
Lena's resounding plains.' 

'Here,' said the bard of song, 'here rest 
the first of heroes, 8ileot b Lamderg in 
Ibis place: dumb is Uliin, king of swords. 
And whb, soft smiling from her cloud, shows 
me her face of loveY Why, daughter, why 
•o pale art thon, first of the maids of 
Cromla? Dost thou sleep with the foes in 
battle, white-bosomed daughter of Tuathalf 
Thou hast been the love of thousands, but 
Lamderg was thy love. He came to Tura's 
mossy towers, and, striking his dark backler, 

Soke :* Where is Gelchossa, roy lore, the 
nghter of the noble Tuathal? I left her 
In the hall of Tura, when I fought with 
great Ulfada. Return soon, O Lamderg! 
she said, for here I sit in grief. Her white 
breast rose with sighs. Her cheek was wet 
with tears. But 1 see her not coming to 
meet me, to soothe my soul after war. Si- 
lent is the hall of my joy. I hear not the 
voice of the bard. Bran ilofcs not shake 
his chains at the gate, glad at the coming 
of Lamderg. Where is Gelchossa, my love, 
th^ mild daughter of the generous TuatkudV 

** Lamderg,' says ' Fercbios, son of ^don, 
< Gelchossa moves stately on Cromla. She 
and the maids of the bow pursue the flying 
deer ! ' *Ferchios ! ' replied the chief of Cirom- 
la, *no noise meets the ear of Lamderg! 
No sound is In the woods of Lena. No 
deer fly in my sight. No pantlBg dog pur* 
sujss. I see not Gelchossa, my love, fair 
as the full moon setting on the hiMs. Go, 
Fercbios, go to AUad, the grav-baired son 
of the rock. His dwelling is m the circle 
of stones. He may know of the bright 
Gelchossa!' 

^The son of Aidon went He spoke to 
the ear of age. * AUad , dweller of rocks, 
thbn that trembkst alone, what saw thine 
eyes of age?' *I saw,' answered AUad 
the old^ *UUin the son qf Cairbar. He 
came, in dackness, from Cromla. He hum- 
med a surly song, Uke a blast In a leafless 
wood. He entered the haU of Tura. * Lam- 
derg,' he said, 'most dreadful of men, fight 
or yield to Ullin.' 'Lamderg,' repUed Gel- 
chosen, Hbe son of battle, is not here. He 
fights Ulfiada, mighty chief. He is not here, 
thon first of men! But Lamderg never 
yields. He will fight the son of Cairbar!' 
* Lovely art thou,' said terrible Ullin, 
'daughter of the generous Tuathal. I carry 
thee to Cairbar's halls. The valiant shall 
have Gelchossa. Three days I remain on 
Cromla, to wait that son of battle, Lamderg. 
On tlie fourth Gelchossa is mine, if the 
mighty Lamderg flies.* 



'•AUad,' said the chief of Cronla, 'pewt 
to thy dreams in the cava. Fercbios, sovad 
the horn of Lamderg, that Ulfia nay hear 
In his haUs.' Lamderg, like a leariag stonn, 
ascended the hiU from Tura. He hfuniMd 
a surly song as he went, Uke the doIm of 
a faUing stream. He darkly stood apontbe 
hiU, Uke a cloud varying its fom to (he 
wind. He roUed a stone, the sign of wir. 
UlUn heard In Cairbar's ha)l. The ken 
heard, with joy, his foe. He took hi$ father^i 
spear. A smile brightens his dark-bfom 
cheek, as he plaoes his aword by hit nde. 
The dagger gUUered in hi« hands be whklbd 
as he went. 

'Gelchossa saw the silent chief, u i 
wreath of mist ascending the hilL Site 
struck her white and hnaviag breait) anl 
sUent, toarfel, feared for Lamderg. *Cair- 
bar, hoary chief of ahella,' said the oaul 
of the tender hand,. 'I mist bsod the bow 
on Cromla. I see the dark-brows hisdi.' 
iShe hasted up the hUL In vain! the glffony 
heroes fought. Why should I tell to ^- 
ma's king how wrathfbl heroes %&(? Fierce 
UUIn feU. Young Lamderg caiM, aU pai^ 
tq the daughter of generous Tuathill ^Vikat 
blood, my love,' she trembUng esid, ^vk^ 
blood runs down my warrior's ehieV *U 
U UlUn's blood,' the chief replksd, 'tkM 
fairer than the snowl Gelcboasa, Ut nw 
rest here a Uttle while.' The mi&htyUB- 
derg died! 'And sleepeat thon so loon oi 
earth, O chief of shady TvamV Three da;i 
she mourned beside her love. The huoten 
found her cold. They raised this task 
above the three. Thy eon, O king of 1^' 
▼en, may rest here with heroes!' 

'And here my son shaU rest,' saidFisgiL 
'The voice of their fame is in mine ears. 
FUlan and Fergus, bring hither OrU, ^ 
pale youth of the stream of Lota! Not 
unequalled shaU Ryno lie in earth, wocb 
Orla is by his side. Weep , ye daagbten 
of Morven! ye maids of the streamy I^> 
weep! Like a tree they grew on the buu* 
They have faUea Uke the oak of the <^ 
sort, when it lies across a stream , tnd 
withers in the wind. Oscar, chief of every 
youth, thou seest how they have faU«°' 
Be thou like them on earth renowned. U*-^ 
them the song of bards. Terrible were 
their forms in battle; but caba was ^:i^ 
in the days of peace. He waa Uke the bo^ 
of the shower seen far distant on the stxM 
when the sun is setting on Mora, wbea si- 
lence dwells on the hill of deer. ^^ 
youngest of my eons! rest, O Ryno! ^ 
Lena. We too shaU be. no aore. Wai- 
riors one day must faUl' 

Such was thy grief, thou king of a^o^ 
when Ryno lay on earth. What must the 
grief of Oasian be, for ^thon thyself a^ 
gone! I hear not thy diatnot Toice on Cooa. 
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My eyea perceire thee not. Often forlorn 
and iaxk I sit at thy tomb, and feel it 
with my bands. Wb^n I think I bear thy 
Toice, it is bvt the passing blast. Fingal has 
long since Ihllen asleep, the ruler of the war ! 
Then Gaul and Ossian sat with Swaran, 
on the soft green banks of Lubar. I touched 
the harp to please the king. But gloomy 
was hia brow. 9e rolled hie red eyes 
towards Leniv '^^^ h«ro. mourned his host. 
I raised mine eyes to CromU*s br6w. I 
saw the son of generous Semo. 8ad and 
slow he retired ft'om his lull, toward the 
lonely cave of Tnra. He saw Fb^l victo- 
rious, and mixed his joy with gnef. The 
sun is bright on his armour. Connal slowly 
strode behind. They sunk behind t^e hill, 
like two pillar* of the fire of night, when 
winds pursue them over the mountain, and 
the ftandBg heath resounds \ Beside a stream 
of roaxiflg foam bis cave is in a rock. One 
tree bends above it. The rushing winds 
echo against its sides. Here rests the chief 
of Eriaf the son of generous Semo. Hia 
thoughts are on the battles he lost. The 
tear ia on his cheek. He mourned the de- 
parture of his fame, that fled like the mist 
of Cona. O BrageU! thou art too far re- 
mote, to cheer the soul of the hero. But 
let him see thy bright form in his mind, 
that hie tboughts may return to the lonely 
sunbeam of his love! 



Who comes with the locks of age? It ii 
the son of songs. *Hail, Carril of other 
times! Thy voice is like the harp in the 
halls of Tura. Thy words are pleasant as 
the shower which falls on the sunny field. 
Carril of the times of old; why comest thou* 
from the son of the generous Semo?' 

* Ossian, king of swords,' replied the 
bard, Hhou best canst raise the song. Long 
hast thou been known t» Carril, thou ruler 
of war ! Often hav^ I touched the harp to 
lovely Bverallin. Thou too hast often joined 
my 1 oioe in Branno's hall of generous shells. 
And often, amidst our voices, was heard 
the mildest Bverallin. One day she sung 
of Cormac's fall, the youth who died for 
her love. I saw the tears on hex cheek, 
and on thine, thou chief of men. Her soul 
was touched for the unhappy, though she 
loved him not. How fair among a thou- 
sand maids was the daughter of generous 
Brannol' 

'Bring not, Carril,' I replied, * bring not 
her memory to my mind. My soul must 
melt at the remembrance. My eyes must 
have their tears. Pale in the earth is she, 
the softly-blushing fair of my level But ait 
thou on the heath, O bard ! and let us hear 
thy voice. It is pleasant as the gale oC 
spring, that sighs on the hititer's ear, when 
he awakens from dreams of joy, and has 
heard the music of the spirits of die hill!' 
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[Night come9 on. Fingal give$ a feast to his ofmy, nt which Swaran is ptesettt. The 
king eommnnds VlUn his hard to give 'the song of peace;'* a custom always ohserved at 
the end of a war. Ullin relates the actions of Trenmor, great-grfkdfather to Fingal, tn 
Scarndknttoia y ami his marriage with Inibaca, the daughter of a Mi»g of Lochiin, who was 
ahcestor to Swaran ; which consideration, together with Ms being brother to Agandecca, with 
uihom Fingai was i« love in his yotUh, induced the king to release him, amd permii him to 
return with the remains of Ms army ktto hochiin, upon Ms promise if never retyming to 
Ireland to a hostile manner. The mghi is spent in settling Swaran^s departure, in songs of 
bards, and in a conversation in which the story of Chrumal is introduced by FingtiU Moning 
comes. Swaran departs. Fingal goes on a hunting party, and finding Cuthdlin in the 
cave of Ihtra, comforts Mm, and sets sail the next day for Scotland, which conclikles 
the poem.] 



. ± HE clouds of Bigbt come rolling down. 
Darkness rests on the steeps of Cromla. 
The stars of the north arise over the roll- 
ing of Erin's waves: they show their heads 
of fire through the flying mist of heaven. 
A distant wind roars in the wood. Silent 
and dark is the plain of death! Still on the 
dusky Lena arose in my ears the voice of 
Carnl. He sung of the friends of our youth; 
the days of former years; when we met on 
the banks of Lego; when we sent round 
the joy of the shell. Cromla answered to 
his voice. The ghosts of those he sung 
came in their rustling winds. They were 
seen to bend with joy, towards the sound 
of their praise ! 

Be thy soul blest, O Carril! in the midst 
of thy eddying winds. O that thou wouldst 
come to my hall, when I am alone by 
ntght! And thou dost come, my friend. I 
bear often thy light hand on my harp, 
when it hangs on the distant wall, and the 
feeble sound touches my ear. Why dost 
thou not speak to me in my grief, and tell 
when I shall behold my friends? But thou 
passest away in thy murmuring blast; the 
wind whistles through the gray hair of 
Ossian! 

Now, on the side of Mora, the heroes 
gathered to the feast. A thousand aged 
oaks are burning to the wind. The strength 
of the shells goes round. The souls of war- 



riors brighten with joy. But the king of 
Lochlin is silent. Sorrow reddens in the 
eyes of his pride. He often turned toward 
Lena. He remembered that he fell. Fingal 
leaned on the shield of his fathers. Bis 
gray locks slowly waved on the wind, and 
glittered to the beam of night. He saw the 
grief of Swaran, and spoke to the first of 
bards. 

'Raise, Ullin, raise the song of peace. 
soothe my soul from war! Let mine ear 
forget, in the sound, the dismal noise of 
arms. Let a hundred harps be near to 
gladden the king of Lochlin. He must de- 
part from us with joy. None ever went 
sad from Fingal. Oscar! the lightnuig of 
my sword is against the strong in fight 
Peaceful it lies by my side when warriors 
yield in war.' 

'Trenmor,' said the mouth of songs, 'lived 
in the days of other years. He bounded 
over the waves of the north : companion of 
the storm ! The high rocks of the land of 
Lochlin, its groves of murmuring sounds, 
appeared to the hero through mist; he bound 
his white-bosomed sails. Trenmor pursued 
the boar that roared through the woods of 
Gorroal. Many had fled from its presence; 
but it rolled in death on the spear of Tren- 
mor. Three chiefs, who beheld the deed, 
told of the mighty stranger. They told that 
he stood, like a pillar of fire, in the bright 
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arms of his Talour. The kfnf of Locblio 
prepared the feast. He catted the blooming 
Tremnor. Thiee days he feasted at Gor- 
nal^s windy towers, and received his choice 
is the eombatw The land of Lochlin had 
no hero that yielded not to Tremnor. The 
shell of joy went round with songs In praise 
of the king of Mervea; be that came oyer 
tlie waves, the first of mighty men. 

*>low when the fourth gray mom arose, 
the hero launched his ship. He - walked 
along the silent shore, and called for .the 
roshuig wind: for loud and distant he heard 
the blast murmuring behind the groves. 
Covered over with arms of steel, m soft of 
the woody Gonnal appeared. Red was lus 
cheek, and £gur his hair. His skin was Uke 
the snow of Morveo. Mild rolled his blue 
and uBjfing eye, when he spoke to the king 
ot swords. 

''Stay, Treamor, stay, thou first of men; 
thou hast not conquered LonvarA son* My 
sword has often met the brave. The wise 
shoo the strength of my bow.' *Thon fair- 
hfured yoatb,' Trenmor replied, 'I ^ill not 
fight with Lonval's son. Thine arm is feeble, 
sunbeam of youth! Retire to Normal's dark- 
browB hinds.' *Bat I will retire,' replied 
the youth, *with the sword of Trenmor; 
and exult in the sound. of my fame. The 
^guu shall gather with smiles around him 
who conqaered mighty Trenmor. They shall 
sigh with the sighs of love, and admire the 
length of thy spear; when I shall carry it 
snoQg thousands; when I lift the glittering 
poiat to the sun.' 

''Thou shalt never carry, my spear', said 

the angty king of Morven. 'Thy mother 

shall fifld thee pale on the shore 9 and, 

iooluog over the dark-blue deep, see the 

■aili of him that slew, her sonl' 'I will 

oot lift the spear,' replied the youth; 'my 

VJD is not strong with years. But, with 

tbe feathered dart, I have learned <to pierce 

t distant foe. Throw down that heavy 

Atil of steel. IVenmor is .covered from 

^th. I first will lay my mail on earth. 

•fhrow now thy dart, thou king of Mor- 

^eo!' He saw the heaving of her breast. 

It was the sister of the king. She had 

*^ him in the hall, and loved his face of 

yoQth. The spear dropt Trom the hand of 

'I*'eanior: he bent his red cheek to the 

fifound. She was to him a beam of light 

^t meets the sons of the cave; when they 

'^visit the fields of the sun, and bend their 

*^ng eyes! 

^ 'Chief o£ the windy Morven,' begun the 
"^^d of the arma of snow, '^let me rest In 
^> bounding ship, far from the love of 
^rlo. For he, like the thunder oC the do- 
tJ^^ is terrible to Inibaca. He loves me in 
^e gloqm of pride. He shakes ten thousand 
^t^ears!' — 'Rest thou in peace," said the 



mighiy Trenmor, *rest behind the slueUi of 
my fathers. I will not fly from the chief, 
though he shakes ten thousand spears.' 
Three days he waited on the shore. He 
sent his horn abroad, fie called Carlo to 
battle, from all his eehoing hills. But Corio 
came not to battle. The king of Lochlin 
descends from his ball He feasted on the 
roaring shore. He gave the maid to Trenmor I' 

'King of Lochlin,' saidFingal, 'thy 
blood Sows in the veins of (hy foe. Our 
fathers met in battle, because they loved 
the strife of spears. But often did they 
feast in the hall, and send round the joy 
of the shelL Let thy face brighten with 
ghidness, and thine ear delight in the harp. 
Dreadful as the storm of thme ocean, thoa 
hast poured thy valour forth; thy voice has 
been like the voice of thousands when they 
engage in war. Raise,' to-morrow, raise 
thy white sails to the wind, thou brother 
of Agandeccal Bright as the beam of noon, 
she comes on my mournful soul. I have 
seen thy tears for the fair one. I spared 
thee in the halls of Starno ; when my sword 
was red with slaughter; when my eye was 
full of tears for the maid. Or dost thoa 
choose the fight? The combat which thy 
fathers gave to Trenmor is thine ! that thou 
mayest depart renowned, like the sun setting 
in the west! 

'King of the race of Morven!'' said the 
chief of resounding Lochlin, 'never will 
Swaran fight with thee, first of a thousand 
heroes! I have seen thee in the. halls of 
Starno: few 'were thy years beyond my 
own. When shall I, I said to my soul, lift 
the spear like the noble Fingal? We have- 
fought heretofore, O warrior, on the mde 
of Sie shaggy Mafabor; after*^ my waves had 
carried me to thy halls, and the feast of a 
thousand shelU was spread. Let the bards 
send his name who. overcame (o future yeacv 
for noble was the strife of Maimer! Bu^ 
many of the ships of Lochlin have lost their 
youths. on Lena. Take these, thou king of 
Morven, and' be the friend of Swaran! 
When thy sons shall come to Gormal, the 
feast of shells shall be spread, and the 
combat offered on the vale.' 

'Nor ship,' replied the king, 'shall Fin-. 
gal take , nor land of many hills. The de- 
sert is enongh to me, with all its deer and 
woods. Rise on thy waves again, thou 
noble friend of Agandecca ! Spread thy white 
sails to the beam of the morning; return to . 
the echoing hills of Gormal.' — 'Blest be 
thy soul, thou king of shells, ' said Swaran - 
of the dark-brown shield. ' In peace thoa 
art the gale of spring; in war the mountain* 
storm. Take now my hand in friendship, 
king of echoing Selma! Let thy bards mourn 
those who fell. Let Brin give the sons of. 
Lochlin to earth. Raise high the illossy 
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•loiiM -of their tu^tt that tiM chndrai of 
the north hereafter nay behold the place 
wheie their fiithera firnght. The hooter may 
say, when he leans on a moaay tOMb, Here 
Fli^ial and fiwaran fought, the heroes of 
other ye^ra. That hereafter shall he aay, 
and our ftime shall last for ever.* 

^Swatan,' said the king of hills, < to-day 
ow Hune is greatest. We shall pass away 
fike a dnan. No sound will remain in our 
fields of war. Our tombs will be lost in 
the heath. The hunter shall not know the 
plaoe of onr rest. Our names may be heard 
in song. l¥hat avails it, when ow strength 
hath ceased f O Ossian, Carril, and Ullinl 
yon know of heroes that are no more. Give |. 
OS the song of other years. Let the night I 
pass away on the sovnd, and morning re- I 
turn with joy.' " 

We gave the song to the kings. An hundred 
harps mixed their sound wkh our voice. 
The face of Swaran brighterted, like tbeD 
full moon of heaven; when the clouds vanish 
away, and leave her calm and broad In the 
midst of the sky. 

** Where Carril,' said the great Fingal, 
* Carril of other times! where is the son of 
Semo, the king of the isle of mist? Has 
he retired like the meteor of death, to the 
dreary cave of Tora?' ^ 'Cuthullin,' said 
Carril of other times, *lies in the dreary 
cave of Tura. His hand is on the sword 
«f his strength. His thoughts on the battles 
he lost. Mournful is the king of spears: 
tin now unconquered in war. He sends his 
sword to rest on the side of Fingal: for, 
like the storm of the desert, .thou hast scat- 
tered all his foes. Take, O Flngall the 
sword of the hero. His fame is departed 
like mist, when it flies, before the rustling 
wind, along 'the brightening vale.* 

*No,' replied the Idng, * Fingal shall never 
take his sword. His arm js mighty in war : 
Ms fame sbaU never fail. Many have been 
overcome in battle; whose renown arose 
from their fall. O Swaran, king of resound- 
ing woods , give all thy grief away. The 
vanquished, if brave, are renowned. They 
are like the sun in a cloud, when he hides 
his face in the south, but looks again on 
the hills of grass! 

*6rumal was a chief of Cona. He sought 
the battle on every coast. His soul rejoiced 
in blood; his ear in the din of arms. He 
poured his warriors on Craca ; Craca's king 
met him from his grove ; for then, within the 
circle of Brumo , he* spoke to the stone of 
power. Fierce was the battle of the heroes, 
for the maid of the breast of snow. The 
fome of the daughter of Craca had reached 
Grumal at the streams of Cona: he vowed 
to have the white-bosomed maid, or die on 
echoing Craca. Three days they strove 
togetlier, and Grumal on the foilrth was R 



bound. Pat firom his ftleads ^y pliMed 
him in the horrid cfede of firomo; wbero 
often, they said, the ghosts of the dead 
llowled round the stone of their fear. But 
he afterwards shone, like a pillar of the 
light of heaven. They fell by his laigbty 
hand. Grumal had all his fame! 

* Raise, ye bards of other thnes,' csoti- 
nued the gieat Fingal, ^ raise high the praise 
of heroes t thai my soul may settle oo their 
fame; that the mind of Swaran may ceaie 
to be sad.' They lay. in the heatliofMon. 
The dark winds rustled over the chiefs. A 
hundred voices, at once, arose: a huadnd 
harps were strung. They song of other 
times; the mighty chiefs of formsr yean! 
When now shall I hear the hard? When 
njoice at the fame of my fathenf The 
harp is not strung on Morven. The voice 
of music ascends not on Cona. Dead, with 
the mighty, is the bard. Fame ii in the 
desert no more. 

Morning trembles with the betn of the 
east; it glimmers on Croml%'s aide. Over 
Lena is heard the horn of Svrani. The 
sons of the ocean gather arswd. Sileat 
and sad they rise on the wave. The blast 
of Brin is behind thehr sails. White, a> the 
mist of Morven, they float aloagthesea. 
«CaIl,' said Fingal, «caUmy dogs, the long- 
bounding aons of the chase. Gall white- 
breasted Bran, and the surly strength of 
Luath! Fillan, and Ryno; -- hut he is not 
here! My son rests on the bed of death. 
Fittan and Fergus ! blow the bora, that the 
joy of the chase may arise; that the deer 
of Cromla may hear, nhd start at the lake 
of roes. 

The shrill sound spreads along the wood. 
The sons of heathy Cromla arise. A thou- 
sand dogs fly off at once, grav-bounding 
through the heath. A deer fell by every 
dog; three by the white-breasted Bran. Be 
brought them, in their flight, to Fingil| 
that the joy of the king might be great! 
One deer fell at the tomb of Ryno. The 
grief of Fingal returned. He saw how 
peaceful lay the stone of him, who was tbe 
first at the chase! 'No more shalt thoa 
rise, Q my son ! to partoke of the feast ot 
Cromla. Soon will thy tend) be hid, m 
the grass grow rank on thy grave. The 
sons of the feeble shall pass al^ng. They 
shall not know where the mighty lie. 

« Ossian and Fillan, sons of my strong 
Gaul, chief of the blue steel of war! l^^ 
us ascend the hill to the cave of TorL 
Let us find tbe chief of the battles of Knn 



Are these the walls of Tura; gray 



sod 



lonely they rise on the heath. The cM 
of shells is sad, and the haHs are sieDt 
and lonely. Come, let us find CuthuUim 
and give him all our joy. But is that i^ 
thollia, O FOlan, or a pillar of eniol^«^" 
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the h«athf The rnnd of Cromla is im my 
e^es. I dktiiiguish not my fjriend.' 

<FiDgal!' yftplied the voatb, «it if the 

8oa of Sefflo! Gloomy and sad is the hero! 

bis hand is on his sword. Hail to the son 

of hattle, breaker of the shields!' 'Hail to 

thee,' replied Cnthullin, *hail to all the sens 

of Morven! Delightful is thy presence, O 

Fingall it is the sun on Cromla: when the 

hunter mourns his absence for a season, and 

tees him between the xloodi. Thy sons are 

like stars that attend thy course. They give 

light in the nightk It is not tbos thou hast 

8«fi^ ne, O Fingal! returning from the wars 

of tiiy land: when the kings of thto world 

bad fied, and Joy returned to the biUs of 

binds r 

'Many are thy words, Cuthultin,' said 
Connan of small renown. *Thy words are 
many, ion of Semo, but where are thy 
deeds is ams? Why did we come, over 
oceao, to aid thy feeble sword? Thou flieat 
to tby cave of grief, and Connan fights thy 
htLttles, Resign to me these arms of light. 
Yield them, thou chief of Brin.' — «No 
hero,' replied the chief, *ever sought the 
arm of Cuthuttia! and had a tbmisand he- 
roes Mmgbt them , it were in Tain , thou 
gloony youth! I fled not to the eaye of 
grief tSl Brin failed at her streams.' 

* Youth of the feeble arm,' said Fiogal, 
'Cosoan, eease thy words) CvthuUia k re* 
noivned in battle : terrible over the wo»ld. 
Often have I heard thy fame, thon stormy 
chiof of lms->*fail. Spread now thy white 
full for the isle of mist. See Bragela lean* 
iBg on her rock. Her tender eye is in 



tears, the winds lift hef ^>ng hair froA her 
heaving breast. She Ifstens to the breeae 
of night, to hear the Tdce of tby rowers) 
to bear the song of the sea: the sound of 
thy distant harp.' 

*Long shall she listen in vain. ClithuUin 
shall never return. How can I behold Bra- 
gela, to raise the sigh of her breast? Fin- 
gal, I was always victorious, in battles of 
other spears.' *And hereafter thou shalt 
be victorious, * said Fingal of generous shells. 
«The fame of Cuthullin shall grow, Kke the 
branchy tree of Croma. Many battles await 
thee^ O chief! Many shall be the wounds 
of thy hand! Bring hither, Oscar, the deer I 
Prepare the feast of shells. Let our souls 
rejoice after danger, and our friends delight 
in oitr presence.' 

We sat. We feasted. We sung. Tlie 
soul of Cuthnliin rose. The strength of bis 
arm returned. Gladness brightened along 
his face. Ullin gave the song; CarrU raised 
the Toice* I joined the bards, and sung of 
battles of the spear. Battles ! where I often 
fought. Now 1 fight no more! The fame 
of my former deeds is ceased. I sit forlorn 
at the tombs of my friends! 

Thus the night passed away in song. We 
brought back tlie morning with joy. Fingal 
arose on the heath, and shook his glittering 
spear. He moved first toward the plains 
of Lena. We followed in all our arms. 

ft 

^Spread the sail,' said the king; ^ seize 
the winds as they poor from Lena*' We 
rose- on the wave with songs. We rushed, 
with joy , through the foam of the deep. 
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aroumemt: 

[LaihmoUj a British prince, tdkifig advantage of FingdTs absence on an expedition in 
Ireland, made a descent on Morven, and advanced within sight of Selma, the royai residence, 
fingal arrived in the mean time, tmd Lathmon retreated to a hill', where his army was 
narprised hy night, and himself taken prisoner hy Ossian and Gaul the son of Momi. The 
poem opens wUh the first appearance of Fimgal on the coast of Morven, and ends, tf may 
he supposed, about noon the next daiy.l 



v^KLUk^ thy haHs are silent. There Si no 
sound in the woods of Morven. The wave 
tumbles alone on the coast. The silent 
beam of the. snn is on the field. The 
daughters of Morven come forth, like the 
bow of the shower; they look towards 

S-een Brin for the white sails of the king, 
e had promised to return, but the winds 
of the north arose ! 
Who pours from the eastern hill, like a 

, stream of darkness ? It is the host of 
Lathmon. He has heard of the absence of 
Fingal. He trusts in the winds of the 
north. His soul brightens with joy. Why 
dost thou come, O Lathmon? The mighty 
are not in Selma. Why comest thou with 

""thy forward spear? Will the daughters of 
Morven fight? But stop, O mighty stream, 
in thy course! Does not Lathmon behold 
these sails? Wb^ dost thou vanish, Lath- 
mon, like the mist of the lake? But the 
squally storm is behind thee; Fingal pur- 
sues thy steps! ^ 

The king of Morven had started from 
sleep, as we rolled on the dark blue wave. 
lA^e stretched his hand to his spear, his 
heroes rose around. We knew that he had 
seen his fathers, for they often descended 
to his dreams, when the sword of the foe 
rose over the land ; and the battle dark- 
ened before us. 'Whither hast thou fled, 
O wind 1' said the king of Morven. Dost 
thou rustle in the chambers of the south ? 
pursuest thou the shower in other lands? 
Why dost thou not come to my sails — to 
the blue face of my seas? The foe is in 
the land of Morven, and the king is absent 
far. But let each bind on his mail, and 



each assune his shield. Stretch every spear 
over , the wave ;x let every sword be un- 
sheathed. Lathmon la before us with his 
host ; he that fled from Fingal on the plains 
of Lona. But he returns, tike a collected 
stream, and bis roar is between our hills.' 

Suoh were the words of Fingal. We 
rushed into Carmon's bay. Ossian ascended 
*the hillt he thrice struck his bossy shield. 
The rock of Morven replied: the boonding 
roes came forth. ' The foe was troubled in 
my presence: he collected his darkened 
host. I stood like a cloud on the hill, re- 
joicing in the arms of my youth. 

Morni sat beneath a tree, on the roaring 
waters of Strumon: his loc;ks of age are 
gray : he leans forward on his staff; young 
Gaul is near the hero, hearing the battles 
of his father. Often did he rise in the 
fire of his soul, at the mighty deeds of 
Morni. The aged heard the sound of Os- 
sian's shield; he knew the sign of war. 
He started at, once from his place. His 
gray hair parted on his back. He remem- 
bered the deeds of other years. 

*My son,' he said to fair-haired Gaul, 
'I hear the sound of war. The king of 
Morven is returned; his signals are spread 
on the wind. Go to the halls of Strumon; 
bring his arms to Morni. Bring the shield 
of my father's latter years, for my arm 
begins to fail. Take thou thy armour, O 
Gaul! and rush to the first of thy battles. 
Let thine arm reach to the renown of thy 
fathers. Be thy course in the field like 
the eagle's wing. Why shouldst thou fear 
death, my son? the valiant fall with fiime; 
their shields turn the dark stream of danger 
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away; renown ilweUs on thoir agod Ifaivi; 
Dost thou not see, O Gaall how the steps 
of my age are honoored? Morni moves 
fortb^ and the young men meet hiuiy with 
dient joy, on his course. But I never fled 
from danger, my son! my sword lightened 
tbroogh the darkness of war. The stranger 
melted before me; the mighty were blasted 
in my presence.' 

Gaul brought the arms to Morni: tlie 
aged warrior is covered with steel. He 
took the ^ear in his hand, which was 
stained with the blood of the valiant. He 
came towards Fingal; his son attended his 
steps. The son of Comhal arose before 
bim with joy, when he came in lua loclcs 
of age. 

'Chief of roaring Stmmon!' said the 

listng soul of Fingal; ^do I behold thee in 

arms, after thy strength has failed f Often 

has Morni shone in l^ht, like, the' beam of 

the ascending sun; when he disperses the 

storms of the hill, and brings peace to the 

gOtteriog fields, fiut why didst thou not 

rest in thine age? Thy renown is in the 

song. The people behold thee, and bless 

the departure of mighty Morni. Why didst 

thou not rest in thine age? The foe will 

^Taoisb before Fingal!' 

'Son of Comhal,' replied the chief, Hhe 
strength of Morni's arm has failed. I at- 
tempt to draw the sword of my youth, but 
it remains in its place. I throw the spear; 
but it falls short of the mark. I feel the 
>K'eight of my shield. We decay like the 
graas of the hiU; our strength returns no 
more. I have a son, O Fingal! his soul 
has delighted in . Morni's deeds ; but his 
sword has not been lifted against a foe, 
neither has his fame began. I come with 
hijD to the war; to direct his arm in fight. 
Hi's renown will be a light to my soul, in 
the dark hour of my ^parture. O that 
the name of Morni were fbrgot among the 
people! that the heroes would only say, 
^Behold the father of Gaul!' 

'King of Strumon,' Fingal replied, ^Gaul 
shall lift the sword in fight. But he shall 
lift it before Fingal; my arm shall defend 
his yoQth. But rest thou in the halls of 
Retina, and hear of our renown. Bid the 
harp to be strong , and the voice of the 
hard to arise, that those who fall may re- 
joice in their fame, and the soul of Morni 
brighten with joy. Ossian, thou hast fought 
in battles; the blood Of strangers is on Siy 
spear; thy course be with Gad in the 
strife; but depart not from the side of 
fingal lest the foe should find you alone, 
and your fame fail in my presence.' 

'*! saw Gaul in his arms; my sonl was 
mixed with his. The fire of the batUe 
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B was in his eyesl he looked to tiie foe with 
joy. We spoke the words of friendship in 
secret; the lightning ef our swords poured 
together; for^ he drew them behind the 
wood, and tried the strength of our arms 
on the empty air.' 

Night came down on Morven. Fingal 
sat at the beam of the oak. Morni sat by 
his side with all his gray waving locks. 
Thar words were of other times, of the 
mighty deeds of their fathers. Three bards, 
at times, touched the harp: UUin was near 
with his song. H'e aung tiM mighty Com* 
hal; but darkness gathered on Morni's brow. 
He rolled his red eye on UUin: at oncn 
ceased the song of the bard. Fingal ob- 
served the aged hero, and he mildly spokes 
* Chief of Strumon, why that darkness ? Let 
the days of other years be forgot. Our 
fathers contended in war; but we meet 
together at the feast. Our jswords are 
turned on the foe of our land i he melts 
before us on the field. Let the days of 
our fathers be forgot, hero of mossy Stru- 
mon !' 

«King of Morven,' replied the chief, ^I 
remember thy father with joy.- He was ter- 
rible in battle, the rage or the chief was 
deadly. My eyes were full of tears when 
the Idng of heroes fell. The valiant fall, 
O Fingal! the feeble remain on the hills! 
How many heroes have passed away in the 
days of Morni! Yet I did not shun the 
battle; neither did I fly from the strife of 
the valiant. Now let the friends of Fingal 
rest, for the night is around, that they may 
rise with strength to battle against car- 
borne Lathmon. I hear the sound of his 
host^ like thunder moving on the hills. Os- 
sian! and fair-haired Gaul! ye are young 
and swift, in. the race. Observe the foes of 
Fingal from that woody lull. But approach 
them not: your fathers are not near to 
shield you. Let not your fame fall at once. 
The valour of youth may fail!' 

We heard the words of the chief with 
joy. We moved la the clang of our arms. 
Our steps are on the woody hilL Heaven 
burns with all its stars. The meteors of 
death fly over the field. The distant noise 
of the foe reached our ears. It was then 
Gaul spoke, in his valour: his hand half- 
unsheathed his sword. 

.^Son of Fingal!' he said, ^why bnrjDs 
the soul of Gaul? my heart beats high. 
My steps are disordered ; my hand trembles 
on my sword. When I look towards the 
foe my soul li||jhtens before me. I see their 
sleeping host. Tremble thus the souls of 
the valiant in battles of the spear? How 
would the soul of Morni rise if we shiiuld 
rush on the foe! Our renown would grow 
in song: our steps would be stately in the 
eyas of the brave.' 
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«8m of MarnS/ I replied, *my tonl 4»* 
HgbM in war. 1 d^Hlgkt to fhine in IrattJo 
fttonoy to give injr naoie to the bardt. Bot 
Kvbat if the foe-ihoiild prerail? can I be- 
hold the eyei of the kiogf They are ter- 
rible in his displearare, and like the flames 
of death. But I will not behold them in 
hie wrath ! Ossiaa thali proTail or £alL B«t 
•ball the fame of the Yanqniahed rise? They 
pass Hke a shade away. Bat the fame of 
Ossian shaU' risel HU deeds shaU be Uka 
his father's. Let ns rash la onr arms; son 
of Morni, let no rash to- fight Gaul, if 
then shooldst return, go to Sehna's lofty 
halt Tell to EveralUn that I fell with iame| 
carry tins sword to Branno^s daughter. Let 
her giTo it to Oscar, whoi the years of 
his yooth shall arise,' 

*Bon of Fingal/ Ganl replied with a 
•igh, ^ shall I retnrn after Ossiaa is lowf 
HVhat would my father say? What Fingal, 
the king of men? The feeble would turn 
their eyes and say, ^Behold Gaul, who left 
fab friend in his blood!' Ye shall not beheld 
me, ye feeble, but in the midst of my re- 
nown ! Ossian, I haTO heard from my father 
the mighty deeds of heroes; their mighty 
deeds when alone! for the sonl increases in 
danger!' 

*8on of Momi,' I repUed, and strode 
before him on the heath, ^our fathers shall 
praise our iralonr when they monrn our 
feslL A beam of gladness shall rise on their 
eouis, when their eyes are fnll of tears. 
They will say. 'Our sons have not fallen 
^ . unknown: they spread death around them.' 
But why should we think of the narrow 
house? The sword defends the braTe. Bat 
death pursues the flight of the feeble; their 
renown is nerer heard.' 

IVe rushed forward through night | we 
came to the roar of a stream, which bent 
its blue course round the foe, through trees 
that echoed to its sonnd* We came to the 
bank of the stream and saw the sleeping 
host. Their fires were' decayed on the 
pliun; the lonely steps of their scouts were 
distant far. I stretched my spear before 
me, to support my steps orer the stream. 
But Gaul took my hand, and spoke the 
words of the braye. 'Shall the son of 
Fingal rush on the sleeping foe? ShaU he 
come like a blast by night, when it OTer- 
turns the young trees in secret? Fingal did 
not reoeiTo his fane, nor dwells renown on 
the gray hairs of Momi, for actions like 
these. Strike, Ossian, strike the sineld, and 
' let their thousands rise! Let them meet 

Gaul in his first battle, that he may try 
the strength 4>f his arm.' 

My soul rejoiced oyer the warrior i my 
bursting tears came down. *And the foe 
shall meet thee, Gattl,' I said: 'the fame 
of Morni*s son shiJl arise. Bat rush not 



too far, ay herot lot the glen» of thv 
steel be near to Ossian. IM oltr han^ 
join in slaughter. Gaul I dost thou not be* 
hold that rock? Its gray ride dimly gleaius 
to the stars. Should the foe prevail, let 
our back be towards the rock. Then shall 
they fear to approaeh our spearsi for death 
is in our handsl' 

I struck thrice my echoing shieU. The 
starting foe arose. Wo rushed on in the 
sonnd of our arms. Their crowded stepa 
fly over the heath. They thought that tba 
mighty Fingal was come. The strength of 
their arms withered away. The sound of 
their flight was like that of flame, when it 
rushes through the blasted groves. It wai 
then the spear of Gaul flow in its strength; 
it was then his sword arose. Cremor fell; 
and mighty Leth. Dunthormo straggled is 
his blood. The steel rashed through Cro- 
tho's side, as bent he rose on his opear; 
the black stream^ ponred from the wound, 
and hissed on the half-extinguished oak. 
Cathmln saw the steps of the hero behind 
him; he ascended a blasted tree; but the 
spear pierced him ifrom behind. Sbriekiog, 
panting, he fell. Moss and witherod branches 
pursue bis frdl, and strew the bluearrasofGaaU 

Such were thy deeds, son of Momi, \% 
^the first of thy battles. Nor slept tb« 
sword by thy ride, thou last of Flngal'i 
race! Ofsian rushed forward in his strength; 
the people fell before him; as the grass by 
the staff of the boy, when be whistles along 
the field, and the gray beard of the thistle 
falk. Bnt careless the yooth moves on; hu 
steps are towards the desert. Gray morn- 
ing rose around us; the winding atreani 
are bright along the heath. The foe gathered 
on a hill; and the rage of Lathmon rose. 
He bent the red eye of his wrath : he is 
silent in his rising grief. He often struck 
his bossy shield: and his steps afe nneqnol 
on the heath. I saw the distant darkness 
of the hero, and I spoke to Morales son. 

* Car-borne chief of Stromon, dost thoa 
behold the foe? They gather on the hiU in 
their wrath. Let oii^ steps be towards the 
king *• He shall rise in his strength , and 
the host of Lathmon vanish. Our fame is 
around us, warrior; the eyes of the aged** 
will rejoice. But let us fly, son of Moroi, 
Lathmon descends the hill.' *Then let oar 
steps be slow,' repUed the fair-hatred Gaul; 
*lest the foe say, with a smile, * Behold the 
warriors of night! They are, like ghosts, 
terrible in darkness ; they melt away before 
the beam of the east.' Ossian take the 
sUeld of Gormar, who fell beneath thy 
spear. The aged heroes will rejoice, be- 
holding the deeds of their sens.' 

• Finf^al. 

** FiDgal anU Morni* 
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Such wtra oar wor^s on the pbin, wben 
Sulfliatli tame to car'-boroe Latbinon t Sal- 
math chief of Dutha at the dirk-roUing 
stream qf Duyranna. * Why dost thou not 
rash, son of Nuath^ with a tbouaaoid of thy 
heroes Y Why dost thoo not descend with 
thy holt, beifore the warriors flyf Their 
blue arms are beaming to the rising light, 
and their steps are before us on the beath!* 
^Son of the feeble hand,' said Latbmon, 
^sbail my host descend ! They are bat two, 
son of Dotlia! shall a thousand lift thttr 
steel! Noath would mourn, in his hall, for 
the departure of his fame. His eyes would 
tura from Lathmon , when the tread of his 
feet approached. Go thou to the heroes, 
chief of Dutba! I behold the stately steps 
of Ossian. His fame Is ) worthy of my 
sleeli let ns contend in fight.* 

The aoble Sulmath came. I rejoiced in 
the words of the king. I raised the shield 
on my arm; Gaul placed in my hand the 
sword of Morni. We return to the mur- 
moriog stream; Lathmon came down in his 
strength. His dark host rolled, like clouds, 
bebiud him; but the son of Nuftth was 
bright in his steel! 

*Son of Fingal,' said the hero, * thy fame 

has grown on our fall. How many lie there 

of my people by thy hand, thou king of 

■en! Lift now thy spear against Lathmon; 

lay the son of Noath low! Lay him low 

Bmon^ his warriors, or thou thyself must 

fall! Jt shall neyer be told in my halls that 

my people fell in my presence! that they 

fett ia the presence of Lathmon when his 

sivord rested by his side: the blue eyes, of 

Ctttha would roll in tears; her steps be 

luoely ia the Tales of Dunlathmon!* 

'Neither shaE it be told,' I replied, 'that 
the son of Fingal fled. Were his* steps 
covered with darkness, yet would not Os- 
n'ao fly ! His soul would meet him and say, 
*i)oes the bard of Selma fear the foeY' 
No: he does not fear the foe. His joy ia 
in the midst of battle!' 

Lathmon came on with his spear. He 
pierced the shield of Ossian. I felt the 
cold steel by my side. I drew the sword 
of Momi. 1 cut the spear in twain. The 
bright point fell glittOring on earth. The 
■oa of Naoth burnt in his wrath. He lifted 
high his sounding shield. His dark eyes 
rolled aboye it, as, bending forward, it 
Bhooe like a gate of brass. Bat Ossian's 
spear pierced the brightness of its bosses, 
and sunk ia a tree thai rose behind. The 
shield hong on the qoiveriag iaanel Bat 



Lathmon still adTaooed! Gaul foresaw tha 
fall of the chief. He stretched his buckler 
before my sword; when it descended, in 
a stream of light, oyer the king of Jhuy* 
lathmon! 

Lathmon beheld the son of Momi. The 
tear started from his eye. He threw the 
sword of his fathers on the eaith, and spoke 
the words of the braye. 

'Why should Lathmon fight against tha 
first of menV Your seals are beams from 
heayen; your swords the flames of death^l^ 
Who can equal the renown of the heroes, 
whose deeds are so great in youth? O that 
ye were in the halls of Niiath, in the green 
dwelling of Lathmon! Then would my father 
say that his son did not yield to the weak. 
But who comes, a mighty stream, along 
the echoing heath? The Kttle hills are 
troubled before him. A thousand ghosta ^ 
are on the beams of his steel; the ghosta 
of those who are to fall 4iy the kwg of 
resounding Moryen. Happy art thou, O 
Fingal! thy sons shall fight thy wars. They 
go forth before thee; they return with tha 
steps of their renown!' 

Fingal came, in his mildness, rejoicing ia 
secret oyer the^ deeds of his son. Morni^s 
face brightened with gladness. His ageA 
eyea look faintly through tears of joy. We 
came to the halls of Sehna. We sat araand 
the feast of shells. The maids of song 
came into our presence, and the mildly-» 
blushing Eyerallin! Her hair spreads on her 
neck of snow, her eye rolls in secret on 
Ossian. She touched the harp of music t 
we blessed the daughter of Branno ! 

Fingal rose |n his place, and spoke to 
Lathmon, king of spears. The sword of ** 
Trenmor shook by hia side, as high he 
raised his mighty arm. *8on of Nuath,* 
he said, *why dost thou search for fSame in 
Moryen? We are not of the race of the 
feeble; our swords gleam not oyer the weak. ' 
When did we rouse thee, O Lathmon, with 
the sound of war? Fiugal does not delight 
in battle, though bis arm is strong! My 
renown grows on the fall of the haughty. 
The light of my steel pours on the proud 
in arms. The battle comes! and the tombs 
of the yaliant rise; the tombs of my people 
rise, O my fathers! I at last must remain 
alone! But I wiU remain renowned: the 
departure of my soul shall be a stream of 
light. Lathmon! retire to thy place! Turn 
thy battles to other lands! The race of 
Moryen are renowned; their foea are the 
sona of the unhappy!' 



* 
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[It may m>t he improper here to give the ttory which is the foundation of this poem, as 
' if is handed doum by traditiou, Usnoth, lord of Ethn, which is probably that part of 
Aryyieshire which is near Loch Eta, an arm of the sea in Lorn, had three sons, NathoSi 
Mhos, amd Jrddn, by Slissdma, the daughter of Senuiyand sister to the celebrated Oi- 
thuUin. The three brothers, when very young, were sent over to Ireland by their father , ia 
learn the use of arms .under their uncle Cuihutlin, who made a great figure in that kingdom. 
They were just Umded in Ulster, when the news of Cuihullin^s death arrived. Natim, 
though very young, took the cominand of CuthtHlin's army, made head against Cairhar the 
usurper, and defeated him in several battles. Cairbar at last having found means to 
murder Cormac, the lawful king, the army of Nathos shifted sides, and he himself was 
obliged to return into Ulster, in order to pass over into Scqtlaml, 

. Dar-ihula, the daughter of CoUa, with whom Cairbar was in love, resided nt that time 
i» Se/iifitiri, a castle in Ulster. She saw, fell in love, and fied with Nathos; but a storm 
rising at sea, they were unfortunately driven back on that part of the coast of Ulster where 
Cairbar was encamped with his army. The three brothers, after having defended themselves 
for some time with great bravery,, were overpowered and slain, and the usifortunate Dar- 
ihula kiUed herself upon the body of her beloved Nathos. 

The poem opens on the lught preceding the death of the sons of Usnoth, and brings in &y 
way of episode wkfft passed before. It relates the death of Dar-thula differently from ihe 
common tradition. This account is the most probable, as suicide seems to have been unknotn 
in those early times, for no traces of it are found m the old poetry.] 



LrAUcrnTBE of heaven, ftur art thou! the 
silence of thy face ib pleasant ! Thoa coraest 
forth in loveliness. The stars attend thy 
blue course in the eakt. The clonds re- 
joice in thy presence, O moon! They brighten 
their dark-brown sides. Who is like thee 
in heaven, light of the silent night? The 
stars are ashamed in thy presence. They 
turn away their sparkling eyes. Whither 
dost thou retire from thy course when the 
darkness of thy countenance grows? Hast 
thou thy hall, like Ossian? Dwellest thou 
in the shadow of grief? Have thy sisters 
fallen from heaven? Are they who rejoiced 
with thee, at night, no more? Yes! tbey 
have fallen, fair light ! and then dost often 
redfe to mourn. But thou thyself shalt 
fail one night, and leave thy blue path in 
heaven. The stars will then lift up their 
heads t they, who were ashamed in thy pre- 
sence, will rejoice. Thou art now clothed 
with thy brightness. Look from thy gates 
in the sky. Burst the cloud, O wind! that 
the daughter of night may look forth ; 
that the shaggy mountains may brighten, 



and the ocean roll its white waves in 
Hght. 

Nathos is on the deep,* and Althos, thtt 
beam of yonth. Ardan is near his brothers. 
They move in the gloom of th«r course. 
Tho tons of Uinoth move in darkness, frofl 
the wrath of Cairbar of Brin. Who is that, 
dim by their side? The night has covered 
her beauty! Her hair sighs on ocean's wind. 
Her robe streams in dasky wreaths. 8ht 
is like the fair spirit of heaven in the midst 
of his shadowy mist. Who is it but Dar- 
thala, the first of Erin's maids? She has 
fled' from the love of Cairbar, with bloe- 
shielded Nathos. But the winds deceiye 
thee, O Dar-thola! They deny the woody 
Etha to thy sails. These are not the 
mountains of Nathoa; nor is that the roar 
of his dittbing waves. The balls of Cairbar 
are near: the towers of the foe lift their 
heads! Brin stretches its green head into 
the sea. Tura's bay receives the ship. 
Where have ye been, ye southern winds, 
when the sons of my love were deceived? 
But ye have bcQn sporting on the plains 
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pttrtuiiig the thUtle't beard. O that ye had 
been rasping ia the oails of Nathos, till the 
hillt of Etha arose I till they arose in their 
clouds, and saw their returning chief! Lotfg 
hast then been absent, Nathos! the day of 
thy return is past! 

But the land of strangers saw thee love- 
ly I tbott wast lovely in the eyes of Dar- 
thula. Thy &ce was like the bght of the 
moroiag. Thy hair, like the raven's wing. 
Thy soul was generous and mild , like the 
hour of the setting sun. Thy words were 
the gale of the reeds; the gliding stream 
of Lora! fiut when the rage of battle rose, 
thoD wast a sea in a storm. The dang of 
thy arms was terrible: the host vanished 
at the sound of thy course. It was then 
Dar-4hala beheld thee, from the top of her 
moMy tower: from the tower of Sel&ma, 
YiWe her fathers dwelt. 

^LoTeiy art thou, O stranger!' she said, 
for her trembling soul arose. *Fair art 
thoD in thy battles, friend of the fallen 
Connac! Why dost thou rush on in thy 
Taiour, youth of the rudd/ look? Few are 
tfay hands in fight against the dark-brown 
Cairbar! O that I might be freed from his 
love, that I might rejoice in the presence 
of Nathos! Blest are the rocks of Btha! 
they will behold his steps at the chase; 
they will see his white bosom, when the 
winds Uft his flowing hair!' Such were thy 
words, Dar-thula, in Selima's mossy towers. 
But now the night is around thee. The 
wiuds have deceived thy sails -^ the winds 
haye deceived thy sails, Dar-thula! Their 
Clustering sound is high. Cease a little 
^hile, O north vnnd! Let me hear the 
voice of the lovely. Thy voice is lovely, 
Dar-thola, between the rustling blasts! 

'Are these the rocks of Nathos?' she 
said, *U»is the roar of his mountain-streams? 
Comes that beam of light from Usnoth's 
nightly ball? The mist spreads around; the 
beam is feeble and distant far. Bat the 
light of Dar-thula's soul dwells in the chief 
of Etha ! Son of the generous Usnoth, why 
that broken sigh? Are we in the land of 
Btraogers, chief of echoing Etha?' 

'These are not the roi£s of Nathos,' he 
replied, *nor this the roar of his streams. 
No light comes, from Etha's halls, for they 
are £stant far. We are in the land of 
strangers, in the land of cruel Cairbar* The 
^inds have deceived us,- Dar-thula. Erin 
lifts here her hills. Go towards the north, 
Althos: be thy steps, Ardan, along the 
coast; that the foe may not come in dark- 
Bess, and our hopes of Etha fail. I will 
go towards that mossy tower, to see who 
dwells about the beam. Rest, Dar-thula, 
on the shore! rest in peace, thou lovely 
light! the sword of Nathos is 'around thee, 
like the lightning of heaven!* 



He went.> IShe sat alone; she heard the 
rolling of . the v\'ave. The big tear is in 
her eye. She looks for returidng Nathos. 
Her soul trembles at the blast She turns 
her ear towards the tread of his feet. The 
tread of his feet is not heard. ' Where ar 
then, son of my love! The roar of the 
blast is around me. Dark is the doudy 
night. But Nathos does not return. What 
detains thee, chief of Etha? Have the foes 
met the hero in the strife of the night?* 

^e returned; but his face was dark. He 
had seen ^is departed friend ! It was the 
wall of Tura. The ghost of CuthuUin stalked 
there alone: the sighing of his breast was 
frequent. The decayed flame of his eyes 
was terrible! His spear was a column of 
mist. The stars looked dim through his 
form* His voice was like hollow wind in 
a cave: his eye a light seen afar. He 
told the tale of grief. The soul of Nathos 
was sad, like the sun in the day of mist, 
when his face is watery «uid dim. 

«Why art thou sad, O Nathos?' aaid the 
lovdy daughter of CoUa. *Thou art a pii« 
lar of light to Dar-thula. The joy of her 
eyes is in Etha's chief. Where is my firiend^ 
but Nathos? My father, my brother is 
fallen! Silence dwells on Sel^Una. Sadness 
spreads on the blue streams of my land. 
My friends have fallen with Connac. The 
mighty were slain in the battles of Erin. 
Hear, son, of Usnoth! hear, O Nathos! my 
tale of grief. 

'Evening darkened on the plain. The 
blue streams failed before mine eyes. The 
unfrequent blast came rustling, in the tops 
of Seldma's groves. My seat was beneath 
a tree, on the walls of my fiathers. Truthii 
past before my soul; the brother of my. 
love: he that was absent in battle against- 
the haughty Cairbar I Bending on his spear^ 
the gray-haired Colla came. His downcast 
face is dark, and sorrow dwells in hissouL 
His sword is on the side of the here; the 
helmet of his fathers on Ms head. The 
battle grows in his breast. He strives te 
hide the tear. 

' 'Dar-thula, my daughter,' he said, ^thou 
art the last of CoUa's race! Truthii is fallen 
in battle. The chief of Sel&ma is no more! 
Cairbar comes, with his thousands, towards 
Seldma's waUs. Colla will meet his pride, 
and revenge his son. But where shall I 
find thy safety, Dar-thula, with the dark* 
brown hair? thou art lovdy as the sunbeam 
of heaven , and thy friends are low ! ' 'Is 
the son of battle fallen?' I said, with a 
bursting sigh. 'Ceased the generous soul 
of Truthii to lighten through the field? My 
safety, Colla, is in that bow. ) have learned 
to pierce the deer. Is not Cairbar like 
the hart of the desert, father of fallen 
Tmthil?' 

10 
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^The lace of age brightened with joy. 
The crowded tears of his eyes ponred down. 
The Ups of Colla trembled. His gray beard 
whistled in the blast. ^Thon art the sister 
of Tmthil,' he said; *thou bnmest in the 
fire of bis sool. Take, 0ar-thula, take 
that i^ear, that brazen shield, that bur- 
nished helm; they are the spoils of a war- 
rior, a ton of early yonth! When the light 
rises on Seliaia, we go to meet the car- 
borne Cairbar. But keep thon neatf the 
arm of Colla, beneath the shadow of my 
shield. Thy father, Dar-thnia, conld once 
defend thee; bat age is trembling on his 
hand. The strength of his arm has failed. 
His soul is darkened with grief.' 

*We passed the night in sorrow. The 
light of morning rose. I shone in the arms 
of battle. The gray-haired hero moved 
before. The sons of Selima convened around 
the sounding shield of Colla. But few were 
they in the plain, and their locks were 
gray. The youths had fallen with Truthil, 
in the battle of car-borne Cormac. ' Friends 
of my youth,' said Colla, *it was not thus 
yon have seen me in arms. It was not 
f!ius I strode to battle when the great 
Confaden fell But ye are laden with grief. 
The darkness of age comes like the mist 
of the desert. My shield is worn with 
years ! ray sword is fixed in ite place * ! I 
said to my soul. Thy evening shatt be calm : 
thy departure like a fading light. But the 
storm has returned. I bend like an aged 
oak. My boughs are fallen on Selaua. I 
tremble in my place. Where art thou with 
thy fallen heroes, O my beloved Truthil? 
Thou aaswerest not from thy rushing bbst. 
The soul of thy father is sad. But I wiU 
be sad no more! Cairbar or Colla must 
fall! I feel the returning strength of my 
arm. My heart leaps at the sound of war.' 

'The hero drew his sword. The gleam- 
ing blades of his people rose. They moved 
along the plain. Their gray ' hair streamed 
in the wind. Cairbar sat at the feast, 
in the silent plain of Lena. He saw the 
<iomiog of the heroes. He called his chiefs 
to war. Why should I tell to Nathos how 
the strife of battle grew ? I have seen thee 
in- the midst of thousands, like the beam of 
heaven's fire: it is beautiful, but terrible; 
the people fall in ito dreadful course. The 
spear of Colla flew. He remembered the 
battles of his youth. An arrow came with 
its sound. It pierced the hero's side. He 
fell on his echoing shield. My soul started 
with fear. I stretched my buckler over 

* It was tbe cnstoin of ancient times, tliat every 
vwrw, at a certain ace, or when he became 
ui^t for the field, lixefThis arms in the great 
Mil, where the tribe feasted upon Joyfal occasions. 
He was ancrwards never to appear in battle ; and 
this stage of life was called the 'lime of fixing 
the arms.* ^ 



bin; but my Heaving breast wila seen! 
Cairbar cane with faia spear. He beheld 
Sel&ma's maid. Joy rose on his dark-brown 
i«c6k He stayed the lifted steel. He raised 
the tomb of Coila. He brought me weeping 
to Sel&ma. He spoke the words of love, 
but my soul was sad. I saw the shields 
of my fathers; the sword of ear^bome 
Truthil. I saw the arms of the dead; the 
tear was on my dieek! Then thon didst 
come, O Nathos! and gloomy Cairbar fled. 
He fled like the ghost of the desert before 
the morning's beam. His host was not 
near; and feeble was his arm against thy 
steel! WJiy art thou sad, O NathoaY amd 
the lovely daughter of Colla, 

'I have met,' replied the hero, *tbe bat- 
tle in my youth. My arm could not lift 
tho spear when danger first arose. My boqI 
brightened in the presence of war, as the 
green narrow vale, when the sun poun 
bis streamy beams , before he hides his 
head in a storm. The lonely, traveller feels 
a mournful joy. He sees the darkness that 
slowly comes. My soul brightened in danger 
before I saw Seldma's fair; before I saw 
thee , like a stor that shines on the hill at 
night: the doud admnces^ and threatens 
the lovely light! We are in the land of 
fbes. The winds have decdved us, Dar- 
thula! Thb strength of our friends is not 
near , nor the mountains of Btha. Where 
shall I find thy peace, daughter of mighty 
Colla? The brothers of Nathos are brave, 
and his own sword hath shone in fight 
But what are the sons of Usnoth to 1 tie 
host of dark-browed Cairbar? O that the 
winds had brought thy sails, Oscar, king 
of men ! Thou didst promise to come to the 
battles of fallen Cormac ! Then would my 
hand be strong as the flaming arm of death. 
Cairbar would tremble ia 'his halls, and 
peace dwell round the loyely Dar-thula. 
BxA why dost thou fall, my soul? The sons 
of Usnoth may prevail !' 

*And they will prevail, O Nathos!' said 
the rising soul of the maid. * Never shall 
Dar-ttrala behold the balls of gloomy Cair- 
bar. Give me those arms of brass, that 
glitter to the passing meteor. I see them 
dimly in the dark-bosomed ship. Dar-thula 
will enter the battle of steel. Ghost of the 
nbble CoUa! do I behold thee on that 
cloud? Who is that dim beside thee? Is it 
the car-borne Truthil? ShaU I behold the 
halls of him that slew Seldma's chief! No: 
I will not behold them, spirits of my lore!' 

Joy rose in the face of Nathos when he 
heard the white-bosomed maid. 'Dangfater 
of Selima ! thou shinest along my soul 0>flie, 
with thy thousands, Cairbar! the strength 
of Nathos is returned ! Thou, O aged Usnotb I 
shalt net hear that thy son has fled. I re- 
member thy words on Etha^ yrh%a my sails 
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began to rise: tvhen I spread them towards 
Erin, towards the mossy walls of Tara! 
•Thou goest,' he said, 'O Nathos, to the 
king of shields! Thou goest to CuthuUin, 
chief of men , who never fled from danger. 
Let not thine arm be feeble: neither be thy 
thonghtl of flight; lest the son of Semo 
shoold say, that Eltha's race are weak. His 
worda may come to Usnoth, and sadden 
his goal in the hall. ' The tear was on my 
father's cheek. He gave this shining sword! 
*I came to Tnra's bay; bnt the halls of 
Tnra were nlent. I looked around, and 
there was none to tell of the son of gene- 
roas Semo. I went to the hall of shells, 
where the arms of his fathers hung. But 
the arras were gone, and aged Lamb or sat 
in tears. * Whence are the arms of steel?' 
said the rising Lamhor. 'The light of the 
spear has long been absent^ from Tura's 
dusky walk. Come ye from the rolling sea? 
or from Temora's mournful halls?' 

'*We eome from the sea,' I said, 'from 
Usnoth's rising towers. We are the sons 
of Sliss&ma, the daughter of car-borne Semo. 
Where is Tura's chief, son of the silent 
hall? But why should Nathos ask? for I 
behold thy tears. How did the mighty fall, 
son of the lonely Tura?' 'He fell not,' 
Lamhor replied, •like the silent star of night, 
when it lues through darkness and is no 
more. But he was like a meteor that shoots 
into a distant land. Death attends its dreary 
course. Itself is the sign of wars. Mourn- 
ful are the banks of Lego ; and the roar of 
streamy Lara! There the hero fell, son of 
the noble Usnoth!' •The hero fell in the 
midst of slaughter,' I said ^th a bursting 
sigh, ^Ss hand was strong in war. Peath 
dimly sat behind his sword. 

*We came to Lego's sounding banks. We 
found his rising tomb. His friends in bat- 
tle are there — his bards of many songs. 
Three days we mourned over the hero: on 
the fourth I struck the shield of Caithbat. 
The heroes gathered round with joy , and 
shook thehr beamy spears. Corlath was 
near with his host, the friend of car-borne 
Cairbar. We came like a stream by night. 
His heroes feU befdre us. When the people 
or the yalley rose, they saw their blood 
^th moming*s light. But we rolled away, 
like wreaths of mist, to Cormac's echoing 
hall. Our swords rose to defend the king. 
But Temora's halls were empty. Cormac 
had fallen in his youth. The king of Erin 
was no more! 

' Sadness seized the sons of Erin. They 
slowly, gloomily retired; like clouds that 
long haying threatened rain , vanish behind 
the^ hills. The sons of Usnoth moved, in 
their grief, towards Tura's sounding bay. 
We passed by Seldma. Cairbar retired like 
Lanos mist, when driven before the winds. 



It was th\en I beheld thee, O Dar-thnla! like 
the light of Etha's sun. • Lovely is that 
beam !' I said. The crowded sigh of my 
bosom rose. Thou camest in thy beauty, 
Dar-thnla, to Etha's mournful chief. But 
the winds have deceived tts, ditughter of 
Colla, and the foe is near!' 

•Yes, the foe is near,' said the rushing 
strength of Althos. •! heard their clanging 
arms on the coast. I saw the dark wreaths 
of Erin's standard. Distinct is the voice 
of Cairbar; loud as Cromla's falling ' stream. 
He had seen the dark ship on the sea, be- 
fore the dusky night came down. His people 
watch on Lena's plain. They lift ten thou- 
sand swords.' 'And let them lifb ten thou- 
sand swords,' sfud Nathos with a smile. 
•The sons of car-borne Usnoth will never 
tremble in danger! Why dost thou roll with 
all thy foam, thou roaring sea of Erin? 
Why do ye rustle on your dark wings, ye 
whistling storms of the sky ? Do ye tl^nk, 
ye storms, that ye keep Nathos on the 
coast? No: his soul detains him, children 
of the night! Althos, bring my father's arms: 
thou seest them beaming to the stars. Bring 
the spear of Semo. It stands in the dark- 
bosomed ship!' 

He brought the arms. Nathos covered 
his limbs in all their shining steel. The 
stride of the chief is lovely. The joy of 
his eyes was terrible. He looks towards 
the coming of Cairbar. The wind is rus- 
tling in his hair. Dar-thula is silent at his 
side. Her look is fixed on the chief. She 
strives to hide tl^e rising sigh. Two tears 
swell in her radiant eyes! 

< Althos!' said the chief of Etha'', *l see 
a cave in that rock. Place Dar-thula there.' 
Let thy arm, my brother, be strong. Ardan! 
we meet the foe; call to battle gloomy 
Cairbar. O that he came in his sounding 
steel, to meet the son of Usnoth ! Dar-thula, 
if thou shalt escape , look not on the fallen 
Nathos! Lift thy sails, O Althos! towards 
the echoing groves of my land. 

'Tell the chief that his son fell with 
fame; that my sword did not shun the fight. 
Tell him I fell in the midst of thousands. 
Let the joy of his grief be great. Daughter 
of Colla! call the maids to Etha's echoing 
hall ! Let their songs arise for Nathos, when 
shadowy autumn returns. O that the voice 
of Cona, that Ossian might be heard in my 
praise! then would my spirit rejoice in tlie 
midst of the rushing winds.' *And my voice 
shall praise thee, Nathos, chief of the woody 
Etha! The voice of Ossian shall rise in 
thy praise, son of the generous Usnoth! 
Why was I not on Lena when the battle 
rose? Then would the sword of Ossian de- 
fend thee, or himself fall low!' 

We sat that night in Selma,* round the 
strength of the shell. The wind was abroad 

10* 
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in the oaks. The spirit of the mountain * 
roared. The blast came rustling through 
the hall, and gently touched my harp. The 
sound was mournful and low, like the song 
of the tomb. Fingal heard it the first. The 
crowded sighs of his bosom rose. 'Some 
of my heroes are low," said the gray-haired 
Vng of Morren. ' I hear the sound of death 
on the harp. Ossian, touch the trembling 
string. Bid the sorrow rife, that their 
spirits may fly with joy to Morven's woody 
hills!* I touched the harp before the king; 
the sound was mournful and low. 'Bend 
forward from your clouds,' I said, 'ghosts 
of my fathers! bend. Lay by the red ter- 
ror of your course. Receive the falling 
chief; .whether he comes from a distant 
land, or rises from the rolling sea. Let his 
robe of mist be near; his spear that is formed 
of a cloud. Place an half-extinguished me- 
teor by his side, in the form of the hero's 
sword. And, oh! let his countenance be 
lovely, that his friends may delight in his 
presence. Bend from your clouds,' I said, 
'ghosts of my fathers! bendl' 

Such was my song in Selma, to the lightly- 
trembling harp. But Nathos was on Erin's 
shore, surrounded by the night. He heard 
the voice of the foe, amidst the roar of 
tumbling waves. Silent he heard their voice, 
and rested on hb spear! Morning rose, 
with its beams. The sons of Erin appear, 
like gray rocks, with all their trees, they 
spread along the coast. Cairbar stood in 
the midst. He grimly smiled when he saw 
the foe. Nathos rushed forward in his 
strength: nor could Dar-thula stay behind. 
She came with the hero, Ufting her shining 
spear. 'And yvho are these, in their armour, 
in the pride of youth? Who but the sons 
of Usnoth, Althos and dark-haired Ardan?' 
'Come,' said Nathos, 'come! chief of high 
Temora! Let our battle be on the coast for 
the white-bosomed maid. His people are 
not with Nathos; they are behind these 
rolling seas. Why dost thou bring thy 
thousands against the chief of Etha? Thou 
didst fly from him in battle, when thy friends 
, were around his spear.' 'Youth of the 
heart of pride, shall Erin's king fight with 
thee? Thy fathers were not among the re- 
nowned,' nor of the kings of men. Are the 
arms of foes in their halls? or the shields 

* By the spirit of the moantain Is meant that 
deep and melancholy sound which preeedeB a storm, 
irell known to those who live in a high country. 



of o^er times? Cairbar is renowned in 
Temora, nor does he fight with feeble men!' 

The tear started from car-borne Nathos. 
He turned his eyes to his brothers. Their 
spears flew at once.. Three heroes lay on 
earth. Then the light of their swords gleamed 
on high. The ranks of Erin yield, as a 
ridge of dark clouds before a Mast of wind. 
Then Cairbar ordered his people, and they 
drew a thousand bows. A thousand arrows 
flew. The sons of Usnotii fell in blood. 
They fell like three young oaks, which stood 
alone on the hill: the traveller saw the 
lovely trees, and wondered how they grew 
so lonely : the blast of the desert came by 
night, and' laid their green heads low. Next 
day he returned, but they were withered, 
and the heath was bare! 

Dar-thula stood in silent grief, and beheld 
their fall! No tear is in her e^e. But her 
look is wildly sad. Pale was her cheek. 
Her trembling lips broke short an hall- 
formed word. Her dark hair fiewoa wuid. 
The gloomy Cairbar came. ' Where is thy 
lover now? the car-borne chief of Etbaf 
Hast thou beheld the halls of Usnoth'^ or 
the dark-brown hills of Fingal? My batUe 
would have roared on Morven, had not the 
winds met Dar-thula. Fingal himself would 
have been low, and sorrow dwelling in 
Selma!' Her shield fell from Dar-thula's 
arm. Her breast of snow appeared. It ap- 
peared; but it was stained with blood. An 
arrow was fixed in her aide. 8he fell on 
the fallen Nathos, like a wreath of snow! 
Her hair spreads wide on Ida face. Their 
blood is mixing round! 

'Daughter of CoUal thou art low!' sud 
Cairbar's hundred bards. 'Silence is at the 
blue streams of Sel^a. Truthil's race have 
failed. When wilt thou rise in thy beauty, 
first of Erin's maids? Thy sleep is long lo 
the tomb. The morning distant far. Tbe 
sun shall not come ,to thy bed and flay. 
Awake, Dar-thula! . awake, thou first of 
women ! the wind of spring is abroad. Tbe 
flowers shake their heads on the green biOs. 
The woods wave their growing leaves. Re- 
tire, O sun ! the daughter of Colla is asleep. 
She will not come forth in her beauty. She 
will not move in the ateps of her loveliness. 

Such was the song of the bards, when 
they raised the tomb. I sung over the 
grave, when the king of Morven caite* 
when he came to green Erin to fight vt'itb 
car- borne Cairbar! 
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[(Mmain, after ihe arm» of FinfftU had eagpdied Swaran from Ireland , cofttinued f« 
miMiu^ ike affairs of that kingdom as the ffuardian of Cormac, ihe yovmg Inng, In the 
third year of CuihidHn^s admmistration, Torlaih, the son of Cantela, rebelled in Connaught, 
and ihtmfeed to Temora to dethrone Cormac. CuihuUin marched against him, came up 
ivifh him at the lake of Lego , and totally defeated his forces. Torlath fell in battle by 
CuthdMs hand^ but 00 he too eagerly pressed on the enemy, he was mortaUy wounded. 
The affairs' of Cormac, though for some time supported by Nathas, as mentioned tn the 
preeedi^ poem,'feU into confusion lU the death of Cuthullin. Cormac himself was slain 
by ike rebel Cairbar; and the re-establishment of the royal family of Ireland, by Fingal 
fwrmshes ihe subject of the epic poem of Temora, ] 



is the wind on the shield of Fingal? Or 
is the voice of past times in my hall? Sing 
on, sweet voice! for thou art pleasant. 
Thoa earnest away my night with joy. 
Siog on, O Brag^la* daughter of car-borne 
Sorglan ! 

4t is the white wave of the rock, and 
not Cothullin's sails. Often do the mists 
deceive me for the ship of my love! when 
they rise round some ghost, and spread 
tbeir gray skirts on the wind. Why dost 
thoD delay thy coming, son of the generous 
Semo ? Four times has autumn returned with 
its winds, and raised the seas of Togorma *j 
since thou hast been in the roar of battles, 
and Brag^Ia distant far! Hills of the isle of 
mist! when will ye answer to his hounds? 
But ye are dark in your clouds. Sad Bra- 
g^la calls in vain! Night comes rolling 
down. The face of ocean fails. The heath- 
cock's head is beneath his wing. The hind 
sleeps with the hart of the desert. They 
Bball rise with morning's light, and feed by 
the mossy stream. But my tears return 
with the sun. My sighs come on with the 
night. When wilt thou come in thine arms, 
O chief of Erin's warj?' 

Pleasant is thy voice in Ossian's ear, 
daughter of car-borne Sorglan! But retire 
to the hall of shells; to the beam of the 
burning oak. Attend to the murmur of the 



* Togorma, i. «. *• the island of blue waves,* one 
•f thellebrides. 



sea: it rolls at Dunscai's walls: let sleep 
descend on thy blue eyes. Let the hero arise 
in thy dreams! 

Cuthullin sits at Lego's lake, at the dark 
rolling of waters. Might is around the heru. 
His thousands spread on the heath. A 
hundred oaks burn in the midst. The feast 
of shells is smok>ji; wide. Carril strikes 
the harp beneath a tree. His gray locks 
glitter in the beam. The rustling blast of 
night is near, and lifts his aged hair. ' His 
song is of the blue Togorma, and of its 
chief, Cuthullin's friend! 'Why art thou 
absent, Connal, in the day of the gloomy 
storm? The chiefs of the south have con- 
vened, against the car-borne Cormac. The 
winds detain thy sails. Thy blue waters 
roll around thee. 'But Cormac is not alone. 
The son of Semo fights his wars! Semo's 
son his battles fights! the terror of the 
stranger! He that is like the vapour of 
death , slowly borne by sultry winds. The 
sun reddens in its presence: the people fall 
around. ' 

Such was the song of Carril, when a son 
of the foe appeared. He threw down his 
pointless spear. He spoke the words of 
Torlath ; Torlath, chief of heroes, from Le< 
go's sable surge! He that ted his thousands 
to battle, against car-borne Cormac. Cor- 
mac who was distant far, in Temora'a 
echoing halls: he learned to bend the bow 
of his fathers ; and to lift the spear. Nor 
long didst ihou lift^ the spear^ mildly-shining 
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beam of youth! death stands dim behind 
thee, lilce the darlcened. haif of the moon 
behind its growing light! Cuthullin rose 
before the bard, that came from generous 
Torhith. He offered liim the shell of joy. 
He honoured the son of songs. * Sweet 
voice of Lego!' he said, 'What are the 
words of Torlath? Comes he to our feast 
or battle, the car-bome son of Cant^ia?* 

'He comes to thy battle,' replied the burd, 
'to the sounding strife of spears. When 
morning is gray on Lego, Torlath will fight 
on the plain. Wilt thou me^ him, in thuie 
arms, king of the isle of mist? Terrible is 
the spear of Torlath! it is a meteor of 
night. He Kfts it, and the people fall ! death 
sits in the lightning of ^is sword!' — 'Do 
I fear,' replied CuthuUin, 'the spear of car- 
borne Torlath? He is brave as a thousand 
•beroes: but my soul delights in war! The 
sword rests not by the side of Cuthullin, 
bard of the times of old! Morning shall 
meet me on the plain, and gleam on tl^ 
btue arms of Semo's son. But sit thou on 
the heath, O bard! and let us hear thy 
voice. Partake of the joyful shell: and 
hear the songs of Temoral' 

'This is no titaie,'. replied the bard, 'to 
bear the song of j[oy: when the mighty are 
to meet in battle, like the strength of the 
waves of Lego. Why art thou so dark, 
Slimora! with all thy silent woods? No 
star trembles on thy top. No moonbeam 
on thy side. But the meteors of death are 
there: the gray watery forms of ghosts. 
Why art thou dark, Slimora! with thy 
silent woods?' He retired, in the sound of 
bis song. Carril joinrj his voice. The 
music was like the memory of jovs that 
are past, pleasant and mournful to the soul. 
The* ghosts of departed bards heard on 
Siimora's side. Soft sounds spread along 
the wood. The silent valleys of nnght re- 
joice. So, when he sits in the silence of 
the day, in the valley of his breeze, the 
humming of the mountain-bee comes to Os- 
sian's ear: the gale drowns it in its course; 
but the pleasant sound returns again! Slant 
looks the sun on the field! gradual grows 
the shade of the hill! 

'Raise,' said Cuthullin, to his hundred 
bards, 'the song of the noble Fingal: that 
song which he hears at night, when the 
dreams of his rest descend : when the bards 
strike the distant harp, and the faint light 
gleams on Selma's walls. Or let the grief 
of Lara rise: the sighs of the mother of 
Calmar, when he was sought in vain on 
his hills; when she beheld his bow in the 
hall. Carril, place the shield of Caitbbat 
on that branch. Let the spear of Cu- 
thullin be near; that the sound of my bat- 
tle may rise, with the gray beam of the 
east' 



The hero leaned on his father's shield: 
the song of Lara rose! The hundred bards 
were distant far : Carril alone is near the 
chief. The words of the song were his: 
the sound of his harp was mournful. 

'Alcletha with the aged locks! mother of 
car-borne Calmar! why dost thou look 
toward the desert, to behold the retorn of 
thy son? These are not his heroes, dark 
on. the heath: nor is that the voice of 
Calmar. It is but the distant grove, Al- 
cletha! but the roar- of th^ monntain- 
wind! — * 'Who bounds ov£r L^'a stream, 
sister of the noble Calmar? Does not Al- 
cletha behold his spear? But her eyes are 
dim! Is it not the son of Matha, daughter 
of my love?' 

"It is but an aged oak, Alcletha4' re- 
plied the lovely weeping Alona. ' It is bat 
an oak, Alcletha, bent over Lara's stream. 
But who comes along the plain? sorrow is 
in his speed. He lifts high the spear of Cal- 
mar. Alcletha, it is covered with blood I ' — 
' * But it is covered with the blood of foes, 
sister of car-borne Calmar! His spear oerer 
returned unstained. with blood: nor his how 
from the strife of the mighty. The battle 
is consumed in his presence: he is a ftame 
of death, Alona! — Yohth of the mouinfui 
speed! where is the son of Alclethal Does 
he return with his fame, in the midst of 
his echoing shields? Thou art dark and 
silent! Calmar is then no more! Tell we 
not, warrior, how he fell. I must not hear 
of his wound!' Why dost thou look towards 
the desert, mother of low-laid Calmar?' 

Such was the song of Carril, when Cq- 
thullin lay on his shield. The bards rested 
on their harps. Sleep fell softly around. 
The son of Semo was awake alone. Hii 
soul was fixed on war. The burning oaks 
began to decay. Faint red light is spread 
around. A feeble voice is heard! The ghost 
of Calmar came! He stalked dimly along 
the beam. Bark is the wound in bis side. 
His hair is disordered and loose* Joy sits 
pale on his face. He seems to invite Cu- 
thuUin to his cave. 

'Son of the cloudy night!' said the rising 
chief of Erin; 'why dost thou bend thy 
dark eyes on me, ghost of the noble Cal- 
mar? Wouldst thou frighten me, O Matba^s 
son! from the battles of Cormac? Thy hand 
was not feeble in war; neither .was thy 
voice for peace. How art thou changed, 
chief of Lara! if thou now dost advise to 
fly! But, Calmar, I never fled. I never 
feared the ghosts of night. Small is th^ 
knowledge, weak their hands ; their dwelling 
is in the wind. But my soul grows in danger, 
and rejoices in the noise of steel. Retire 
thou to thy cave. Thou art not Calmar*> 

I * Alcletha speaks. 
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^ott He delighted in battle. Ifis arm 
was like the thunder of hearen!' He reti- 
red io hii blast with joy, for he had heard 
the Tolce of hia praise. 

The faint beam of the mornin|^ rose. The 
soaod of CSaithbat's buckler spread. Green 
Erin's wanion convened, like the roar of 
maoy streams. The horn of war is heard 
over Lego. The mighty Tprfath cadie. 
^Wby dost thou come with tliiy thousands, 
CnthaUin?' said the chief of Lei^ 'I know 
the streog:th of thy arm. Thy soul is an 
aoextingoished fire. Why figv We not on | 
the plaiD, and let our hosts behold our 
deeds? Let them beheld us like roaring 
wsTes, that tumble round a rock; the ma- 
riners hasten away, and look on their strife 
with fear.' 

^ThoQ risest, like the sun, on my soul,' 

TepUed the son of Semo. * Thine arm is 

mighty, Torlath, and worthy of my wrath. 

Ketire, ye men of Ultin ! to Slimora's shady 

flidei Behold the chief of Erin, in the day 

of Im fame. Carril! tell to mighty Connal, 

ifCuthnilUi must fall, tell him I accused 

the winds, which roar on Togorma's waves. 

Never vvas he absent in battle, when the 

Btrife of my fame arose. Let his sword 

^ before Cormac, lik|e the beam of heaven. 

Let his counsel sound in Temora, in the 

dayof d^er!' 

fle mk^Aj in the sound of his arms, like 
the terrible spirit of Loda, when he comes 
in the roar of a thousand storms, and scat- 
ters battles from his eyes. He sits on a 
drad over LochUn'a seas. His mighty hand 
is so las sword. Winds lift his flaming 
lodttl The 'waning moon half-lights his 
^n»M face. His features blended in dark- 
neis sine to view. So terrible was Cu- 
ttoUio in the day of his fame. Toriath fell 
by ids haad. Lego's heroes mourned. They 
either around the chief, like the clouds of 
the desert. A thousand swords rose at once ; 
a thousand arrows flew; but he stood like 
A rock in the midst of a roaring sea. They 
fell around. He strode in blood. Dark Sli- 
Jnora echoed wide. The sons of Uiiin came. 
The battle' spread over Lego. The chief 
^i Sria overcame. He returned over the 
Add with bis fame. But pale he returned ! ] 
The joy of his fece was dark. He rolled 
^^ eyes in siledce. The sword hung, un- 
sheathed, in his hand. His spear bent at 
«vory step I 

*Caml,' said the chief in secret, Hhe 
strength of Cuthullin fails. My days are 
^th the years that are past No morning 
of mine shall arise. They shall seek me at 
Temora, but I shall not be found, Cormac 
^ wee]j la hia hall 9 a^ aay. Where is 
aria's cmef? But my name is renowned $ 



my fame in the song of bard?. The youth 
will say in secret, O let me die as Cuthullin 
died ! Renown clothed him like a robe. The 
light of his fame is greats — Draw the ar- 
row from my side. Lay Cuthullin beneath 
that oilk. Place the shield of Caithbat near, 
that they may behold me amidst the arms 
of my fathers I' 

'And is the son of Semo fallen?' sai^ 
Carril with a sigh. ' Mournful are Turn's 
walls. Sorrow dwells at Donscai. Thy 
spouse is left alone in her youth. The son 
of thy love is alone ! He shall come to Bra- 
g^la, and ask her why she weeps? He shall 
lift^his eyes to the wall, and see his father's 
sword. Whose sword is that? he will say. 
The soul of his mother is sad. Who is 
that, like the hart of the desert, in the 
murmur of his course? His eyes look wildly 
round in search of his friend. Connal, son 
of Colgar, where hast thou been, when the 
mighty fell? Did the seas of Togorma roil 
around thee? Was the wind of the south 
in thy sails? The mighty have fallen in 
battle, and thou wast not there. Let none 
tell it in Selma, nor in Morven's woody 
land. Fingal will be sad, and the sons of 
the desert mourn!' 

By the dark-rolling waves of Lego they 
raised the hero's tomb. Luath, at a distance, 
lies. The song of bards rose over the dead. 
'* Blest be thy soul, son- of Semo! Thou 
wert mighty in battle. Thy strength was 
like the strength of a stream; thy speed 
like the eagle's wing. Thy path in battle 
was terrible : the steps of death were behind 
thy sword. Blest be thy soul, son of Semo, 
car-borne chief of Dunscai! Thou hast not 
fallen by the sword of the mighty, neither 
was thy blood on the fepear of the brave. 
The arrow came, like the sting of death in 
a blast: nor did the feeble hand, which 
drew the bojfv, perceive it. Peace to thy 
soul, in thy cave, chief of the isle of mist! 
'The mighty are dispersed at Temora; 
there is none in Comae's hall. The king 
mourns in his youth. He does not behold 
thy return. The sound of thy shield is 
ceased: his foes are gathering round. Soft 
be thy rest in thy cave, chief of Erin's 
wars ! Brag^la will not hope for thy return, 
or see thy sails in ocean's foam. Her steps 
are not on the shore: nor her ear open to 
the voice of thy rowers. She sits in the 
hikll of shells. She sees the arms of him 
that is no more. Thine eyes are full of 
tears, daughter of car-borne Sorglan! Blest 
be thy soul in death, O chief of shady 
Tura!' 

* This is the song of the barda over Culhallin^s 
tomb. " ^ 
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[Pingal, on his return from Ireland, after he had cofpetled Swaran from that kingdom, 
made a feast to all kis heroes; he forgot to inmte Ma-ronnan and Aldo, two chiefs, who 
had not heen along with him in Ids expedition. They resented his neglect; and went over 
to Err agon. Icing of Sora, a country of Scandinama, the declared enemy of Fingid, The 
valour of Aldo soon gained him a great reputation in Sora: and Lorma , the hemUifui 
wife of Erragon, fell in love mth him. Me foumd means to escape trith her, and to come 
to Fingaly who resided then in Selma, on the western' coast. Err agon invaiM Scotland, 
and was slain in battle hy Gaul, the son of Momi, after he had rejected terms of pence 
offered him hy Fingal. In this war Aldo fell, in a single combat, by the haniU of his 
rival Err agon, and tJie unfortunate Lorma afterwards died of grief.] 



i^j}V of the dUtant land, who dwellest in 
tbe Becret ceil! do I bear the sound of thy 
grove ¥ or is it thy voice of songs? The 
torrent was loud in my ear; but 1 heard a 
tuneful voice. Dost thou praise the chiefs 
of thy land: or the spirits of the wind? 
But, lonely dweller of rocks! look thou on 
that heathy plain. Thou secst green tonha, 
with their rank, whistling grass : with their 
stones of mofsy heads. Thou seett them, 
son of the roclc, but Ossian's eyes have 
failed ! 

A mountain-stream comes roaring dow^i, 
and sends its waters round a green hill. 
B'our mossy stones, in the midst of withered 
grass, rear their heads on the top. Two 
trees which the storms have bent spread 
their whistling branches around. This is 
thy dwelling, .£rragon; this thy narrow 
bouse: the sound of thy shells has been 
long forgot in Sora. Thy shield is become 
dark in thy hall. Erragon, king of ships! 
chief of distant Sora! how hast thou fallen 
on our mountains ? How is the mighty loW ? 
Son of the secret cell! dost thou delight in 
songs? Hear the battle of Lora. Tbe sound 
of its steel is loag since past. So thunder 
on the darkened hill roars and is no more. 
The sun returns with his silent beams. The 
glittering rocks , and the green heads of 
tbe mountains, sinile. 

The bay of .Cona received our ships fnrm 
Krin's rolling waves. Our white sheets 
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hung loose to the masts.. The boisterous 
winds roared behind the graves of Morven. 
The horn of* tbe king is sounded; the deer 
start from their rocks. Our arrows flew 
in the woods. The feast of this hill h 
spread. Our joy was great on our rocki, 
for the fall of tbe terrible Swaran. Two 
heroes were forgot at our feast. The rage 
of thttr bosoms burned. They rolled their 
red eyes in secret. The sigh bursts from 
their breasts. They were seen to talk 
together, and to throw their spears os 
earth. They were two dark clouds in the 
midst of our joy ; like pillars of mist od 
the settled sea: they glitter to the sun, bat 
the mariners fear a storm. 

^ Raise my white sails,' said MaHroanao, 
* raise them to the winds of the west Let 
us rush , O Aldo ! through the foam of the 
northern wave. We are forgot at the feast: 
but our arms have been red in blood. Let 
OS leave the hills of Flngal, and serve the 
king of Sora. His countenance is fierce. 
War darkens around his spear. Let us be 
renowned y O Aldo, in the battles of other 
lands!' 

They took their swords, their shields of 
thongs. They rushed to Lamar's resoond- 
ing bay. They came to Sora's hanghty 
king, the chief of bounding steeds. Errafoa 
had returned from the chase. His spear 
was red in blood. He bent his dark face 
to the ground, and whistled as he west' 
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He took tlie straogen to his jfeait: they 
fought and con {oered in his wars. 

Aids reCimied with his fame towards 
Sura'i lofty walls. From her tower looked 
the spoose of Brragon, the humid, roliiag 
eyes of Lorma. Her yellow hair flies on 
the wmd of ooean. Her white breast heaves, 
like 880W on heaths when the gentle winds 
aHm, and slowly move It in the light. 8he 
8aw young Aldo, like the beam of Sora^s 
setting 800. Her soft heart sighed. Tears 
filled her eyes. Her white arm snpported 
ber head. Three days she sat withui the 
hall, and covered her grief with joy. On 
the fourth she fled with the hero, along 
the troabled sea. They came to Cona's 
mony towers, to Flngal king of spears. 

'Aids of tbr heart of pride!' said Fin- 
gal, liiing in wrath: * shall I defend thee 
from the rage of Sora's injured Idng? Who 
^iU DQir receive my people into their halls f 
Who yrfSi give the feast of strangers, since 
Aldo, of the little soul, has dishonoured 
my name in 8ora? Go to thy hills, thou 
feehle hand ! Go : hide thee in thy caves. 
Mouroful is the battle we must fight, with 
Sora's gloomy lung. Spirit of the noble 
Traimor! when will Fingal cease to fight? 
I was born in the midst of battles * , and 
ny steps must move in blood to the tomb. 
But my hand did not injure the weak, my 
steel did not touch the feeble in arms. I 
behold thy tempests, O Morven! which 
will overturn my halls! when my children 
ue dead in battle, and none remains to 
dwell in Scima. Then will the feeble come, 
bnt they will not know my tomb. My re- 
nown ii only in song. My deeds shall be 
as a dream to future times !' 

flu people gathered around Erragon , as 
tfte' storms round the ghosts of night; when 
lie calls them from the top of Morven , and 
prepares to pour them on the land of the 
stranger. He came to the shore of Cona. 
Be sent his bard to the king to demand 
the coinbat of thousands; or the land of 
many hills ! Fbgal sat in his hall with the 
friends of his youth around him. The 
young heroes were at the chase, far distant 
in the desert. The gray-haired chiefs talked 
of other timte ; of the actions of their youth ; 
^hen the aged Nartmor came, the chief of 
streamy Lora. 

*This is no time,' said Nartmor, *to hear 
the songs of other years: Brragon frowns 
on the coast, and Ufts ten thousand svrords. 
gloomy is the king among his chiefs! he 
u like the darken^ moon amidst the me- 
^rs of night; when they sail along her 

^ * Comhal . the father of Fln^l , was slain f n 

^ttle. against the tribe of Morni, the very day 

^hat Fi»^ was bom; so that be may, with pro- 

mtriety, be said to have been 'born in the midst of 

battles.' 



•kirts, and give the light that haf failed 
o'er her orb.* *Come,' said Fingal, *from 
thy hall, come, daughter of my love: come ' 
from thy hall, Bosmina, maid of streamy 
Morven! Nartmor, take the steeds of the 
strangers. Attend the daoghter'of Fingal! 
Let her bid the king of Som to our feast, 
to Selma'a shaded wall. Offer him, O 
Bosmina! the peace of heroes, and the 
wealth of generous Aldo. Our youths are 
far distant. * Age is on our trembling hands !* 

8he eame to the host of Erragon, like A 
beam of light to a doud. In her right 
hand was seen a sparkling shell. In her 
left an arrow of gold. The first, the joy* 
ful mark of peace! The latter, tlie sign of 
war. Erragon brightened in her presence, 
as a rock before the sudden beaois of the 
sun; when they issue from a broken dood, 
divided by the roaring wind! 

*8on of the distant 8ora,' began the 
mildly-blushing maid, ^come to the feast of 
Morven's king, to Selma^s shaded walls. 
Take the peace of heroes, O warrior! Let 
the dark sword rest by thy side. Choosest 
thou the wealth of kings? Then hear the 
words of generous Aldo. He gives to Br- 
ragon an hundred steeds, the children of 
the rein; an hundred maids from distant 
lands ; - an hundred hawks with flattering 
wing, that fly across the sky. An hundred 
girdles "^ shall also be thine, to bind high- 
bosomed maids. The friends of the births 
of heroes. The cure of the sons of toiL 
Ten shells studded with gems shall shine 
in Sora's towers i the bright water trembles 
on their stars, and seems to be sparkling 
wine. They gladdened once the kings of 
the world *% in the midst of their echoing 
halls. These, O hero! shall be thine; or 
thy white-bosomed spouse. Lorma shall 
roll her bright eyes in thy halls; though 
Fingal loves the generous Aldo: Fingal, 
who never injured a hero, though' his arm 
is strong!' 

*Soft voice of Cona!' replied the king, 
'tell him, he spreads his feast in vain. Let 
Fingal pour his spoils around me. Let him 
bend beneath my power. Let hhn give me 
the swords of his fathers: the sldelds of 
other times; that my children may behold 
them in my halls, and say, 'These are the 
arms of Fingal.' 'Never shall they behold 
them in thy halls,' said the rising pride of 
the mud. 'They are in the hands of heroes, 

* Sanctified jrirdles , till very lately , were kept 
in many families in the north of Seotland; they 
were bound about women in laboor, and were sap- 
posed to alleviate their pains, and to accelerate 
the birth. They were Impressed with several 
mystical iignres: and the ceremony of bindinfr 
them aboot the woman's waist was accompanied 
with words and ffestures which showed the costom 
to have come orfginally from the Draids. 

** The Roman emperors. 
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who never yielded in wnr. King ef echcuig 
8ora! the ilorni is gntheriog on our liiUi. 
Dort then not fbreeee the Csji of th jr people, 
eon of the dietnnt lend?' 

8he cenie to SeUna'f eileni bells. The 
king behe!<l her downcest eyes. He rose 
from hie place, in his eirength. He shook 
his aged iocke. He took the sounding mail 
of Trenmor — the 4ark--brown shield of 
his fftthers. Parknees filled Seima*s ball, 
when he stretched 14s hand to his epear: 
the ghosts of thoneands were near, and 
foresaw the death of the people. Terrible 
joy rose in the face of the aged heroes. 
They rushed to meet the foe. Their thoughts 
are on the deeds of other years: and on 
the Dune that rites from death 1 

Now at Trathal*s ancient tomb the dogs 
of tiie chase appeared, ^flngal knew that 
his young heroes followed. He stopped in 
the midst of his course. Oscar appeared N 



n^med in floral The stranger will come 
towards his hall, and wonder why it is lo 
silent^ The king is lallen, O atranger. The 
joy of his house is ceased. Listen to the 
^onnd of his woods. Perhaps his ghost is 
murmnring there! But he is far distant, on 
Morren, beneath the sword of a foreign 
foe.' Such were the words of Fingal, ^bei 
the bard raised the eong of peace. We 
stopped our uplifted swords. We spared the 
feeble foe. We laid Erragon in a tomb. I 
raised the yoice of grief. The clouds of 
night came rolling down. The ghost of Er- 
ragon appeared to some. His face was 
cloudy and dark; an haif-fenned sigh is in 
his breast. 'Blest be thy soul, O king of 
flora! thine arm was tefrible in warT 

Lorma sat in Aldo*s haU. flbe sat at the 
light of a flaming oak. The night cane 
down, but he did not return. The soul of 
Lorma is sad! *What detains thee„ hooter 



the first} then Momi's son, and N^mi's J of Cona? Thou didst promise to return. Has 
race. Fercnth showed his gloomy form.' the deer been distant far? Do the dark winds 



Permid spreed his dark hair on wind. Os- 
«an came the last. I huMied the song of 
oth^r times. My spear supported my steps 
oyer the little streams. My thoughts were 
of mighty men. Fingal struck his bossy 
shield, and gave the dismal sign of war. A 
thousand swords at once, unsheathed, gleam 
on the waving heath. Three gray-haired 
sons of the song raise the tuneful, mourn- 
ful yoice. Deep and dark, with sounding 
steps, we rush, a gloomy. ridge, along: like 
the shower of the storm, when it pours on 
a narrow vale. , 

The king of Morven sat on his hilL The 
sunbeam of battle flew on the wind. The 
friends of his youth are near, with all their 
waving locka of age. Joy rose in the hero's 
eyes when he beheld his sons in war: when 
lie saw us amidst the lightning of swords, 
nindful of the deeds of our fathers. Erra- 
gon came on, in his strength, ^ke the roar 
of a winter stream. The battle falls around 
his steps : death dimly stalks along by his side ! 

* Who comes,' said Fingal, 'like the bound- 
ing roe; like the hart of echoing Cona? His 
shield glitters on his side. The clang of 
his armour is mournful. He meets with Er- 
ragon in the strife! Behold the battle of 
the chiefs ! It is like the contending of ghosts 
in a gloomy storm. But fallest thou, son 
of the hill, and is thy white bosom stained 
with Mood? Weep, unhappy Lorma! Aldo 
is no more!' The king took the spear of 
his strength. He was sad for the fall of 
Aldo. He bent his deathful eyes on the 
foe: but Gaul met the king of flora. Who 
can relate the fight of the chiefs? The 
mighty stranger fell! *Sons of Cona!' Fin- 
gsT cried aloud, 'stop the hand of death. 
Mighty was he that is low. Much is he 



sigh, round thee, on the heath? I sin is 
the land of strangers; who is my fi^ieml, 
but Aldo? Come from thy sooading hills, 
O my best beloved I' 

Her eyes are turned toward the gate, 
flhe listens to the rustling blast flhe t^ks 
it b Aide's tread, Joy rises in her face! 
But sorrow returns again like a thin cioad 
on the moon. 'Wilt thou not return, my 
love? Let me behold the face of the hill. 
The moon is in the east. Calm and bright 
is the breast of the lake! When shall I be- 
hold his dogs, returning from the chase? 
When shall i hear his voice, loud and dis- 
tant on the wind? Come from thy soundiog 
hills, hunter of woody Cona I' His thin ghost 
appeared, en a rock, like a watery beam 
of feeble light: when the moon rushes suddeo 
from between two clouds^ and the midnight 
shower is on the field, flhe followed Uie 
empty form over the heath. She knew that 
her hero fell.- I heard her approaching criei 
on the wind, like the moumfol voice of tba 
breeze, when it sighs on the grass of the cave! 

flhe case. She found her hero ! Her voice 
was heard no more. Silent she rotted her 
eyes. She was pale and wildly sad! Few 
were her days on Cona. She sunk into the 
tomb* Fingal commanded his bards; they sang 
over the death of Lorma. The daughters of 
Morven mourned her, for one day in the year, 
when the dark winds of autumn returned! 

flon of the distant land! Thou dwelleatin 
the field of fame! O let thy song arise, at j 
times, in« praise of those who fslL Let their I 
thin ghosts rejoice around thee$ and the | 
soul of Lorma come on a feeble beam; ivhen j 
thou liest down to rest, and the moon looks \ 
into thy cave. Then shalt thou see her 
lovely; but the tear is still on her cheek! 
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[Cttirharj the son of Borhar-^tahul, lord. of Atha in ConnaugM, the most potent cUef of 
ih race of the Fir-holg, honing murdered y at Temora, the roiftil palace, Cormac the son 
f>{ Mho, the young king of Ireland, ustirped the throne, Cormac teas lineally descended 
frwn Conor the son of Trenmor, the great^andfather of Fingai, Mng of those Caledonians 
^^ inhahited the western coast of Scotland. Fingal resented the hehaviour of Cairhnr, 
f^ resolved to pass over into Ireland with an army, to rc-estahlish the royal family o^ 
|Ae Irish throne. Early intelligence of his designs eonmg to Cairhar, he assembled some of 
ys tribes in Ulster, and at the same time ordered his Irother Cathmor to follow him spee^ 
»<^2/ vnth an army from Temora. Such was the situation of affairs when the Caledonian 
wvadcrs appeared on the coast of Ulster. 

The poem opens in the morning. Cairhar is represented as retired from the rest of 
'^ army, when one of his scouts brought him news of the landing of Fingal. He assembles 
o council cf his chiefs. Foldath, the chief of Moma, haughtily despises the enemy: and is 
f^primanded warmly by Malthos. Cairbar, after hearing their debate, orders a feast to be 
feared, to which, by his bord Olla, he invites Oscar, the son of Ossian; resolving to 
ptc& a quarrel with that hero , and so have some pretext for hilling him. Oscar came to 
J^c feast ; the quarrel happened ; the followers of both fought, and Cairbar and Oscar fell 
% mutual tvounds. The noise of fft/er bottle reached fingaVs army. The Jnng came on to 
the relief of OsQar, and the Irish fell bacTc to the army of Cathmor, who was advanced to 
"^e banis of the river Luban, on the heath of Moi-lena. Fingal, after mourning over his 
grandson, ordered Ullin the chief of his bards to carry his body to Morven, to be there 
interred. Night coming on, Althan, the son of Conachar, relates to the king the particulars 
of the murder of Cormac. Fillan, the sofh of Fingal, is sent to observe the motions of 
Cathmor by night, which concludes the action of the first day. The scene of this booh is, a 
plain, near the hiU of Mora, which rose on the borders of the heath of Moi'4etM in Ulster.] 



HB blue wavet of Enn roll in light The 
mountains are covered with day. Trees 
shake their dusky heads in the breeze. 
Crray torrents pour their noisy streams. 
Two green bills, with aged oaks, surround 
a narrow plain. The blue course of a 
stream is there. On its banks stood Cur- 
bar of Atha. His spear supports the king ; 
the red eye of his fear is sad. Cormac 
rises in his soul, with all his ghastly wounds. 
The gray form of the youth appears in 
darkness. Blood pours from his airy side. 
Cairbar thrice threw his spear on earth. 
Thrice he stroked his beard. His steps 
are short. He often stops. He tosses his 
sinewy arms. He is like a doud in the 
desert, varying its form to every blast The 
valleys are sad around, and fear, by <;ums, 
the shawerl The king at length resumed 



his soul. He took his pointed spear. He 
turned hife eye to Moi-lena. The scouts of 
blue ocean came. They came with steps 
of fear, and often looked behind. Cairbar 
knew that the mighty were near I He called 
his gloomy chiefs. 

The sounding steps of hu warriors came. 
They drew at once their swords. There 
Morlath stood with darkened face. Hidalla's 
long hair sighs in the wind. Red-haired 
Cormar bends on his spear, and rolls his 
sidelong-looking eyes. IVild is the look of 
Malthos from beneath two shaggy brows. 
Foldath stands, like an oozy rock, that 
covers its dark sides with foam. His speat 
is like Slimora*s fir, that meets the wind of 
heaven. His shield is marked with the 
strokes of battle. His red eye despises 
danger. These and a thousand othex chiefs 
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surrounded the king of Brin, when the scottt 
of ocean came, Mor-annal, from streamy 
Moi-lena. 'Bis eyes bang forward from his 
face. His lips are trembling pale! 

*Do the chiefs of Erin stand/ he said, 
* silent as the grove of evening? Stand they, 
like a silent wood, and Fingal on the coast? 
fingal, who is terrible in battle, the king 
"of streamy Morven!' ^Hast thou seen the 
warrior?' said Cairbar with a sigh. *Are 
his heroes many on the coast? Lifts he the 
spear of battle? or comes the king in 
peace?' 'In peace he coihes not, king of 
Erin! I have seen his forward spear V It 
is a meteor of death. The blood of thou- 
sands is on its steeU He eame first to the 
shore, strong in the gray hair of age. Full 
rose his sinewy limbs, as be strode in his^ 
might. That sword is by his side, which 
gives no second wound. His shield is ter- 
rible, like the bloody moon, ascending 
through a storm. Then came Qssian, king 
of songs. Then Momi's son, the first of 
men. Connal leaps forward on his spear. 
Bermid spreads his dark-brown locks. Fll- 
lan bends his bow, the young hunter of 
streamy Moruth. But who is that before 
them, like the terrible coarse of a stream! 
It is the son of Ossian, bright between his 
locks ! His long hair falls on his back. His 
dark broip^s are half enclosed in steel. His 
sword hangs loose on his side. His spear 
glitters as he moves. I fled from his ter- 
nble eyes, king of high Temora!' 

'Then fly, thou feeble man!* said Fol- 
dath's gloomy wrath. 'Fly to the gray 
streams of thy land, son of the little soul! 
Have not I seen that Oscar? I beheld the 
chief in war. He is of the mighty in dan- 
ger! but there are others who lift the 
spear. Erin has many sons as brave, king of 
Xemora of groves! Let Foldath meet him 
in his strength. Let roe stop this mighty 
stream. My spear is covered with blood. 
My shield is like the wall of Tura!' 

'Shall Foldath alone meet the foe?' re- 
plied the dark-browed Malthos. 'Are they 
not on our coast, like the waters of many 
streams? Are not these the chiefs who 
vanquished Swaran, when the sons of green 
Erin fled? Shall Foldath meet their bravest 
hero? Foldath of the heart of pride! Take 
the strength of the people ! and let Malthos 
come. My sword is red with slaughter, 
but who has heard my words?* 

'Sons of green Erin,' said Hidalla, 'let 

* Mor-annal here allodes to the particolar ap- 

Searance of FingaVs spear. If a man , npoa ms 
rst lasdiag in a strange conntr^ , kept the point 
of hi* spear forward, it denoted in those days that 
lie came in a hostile manner, and accordingly he 
was treated as an enemy: if he Icept the point 
behind liim. it was a token of friendship « and he 
was immediately invited to the feast, aocording to 
the hospitality of the timet. 



not Fingal hear your words. The foe might 
rejoice, and his arm be strong in the lapd. 
Ye are brave, O warriors! Ye are tempests 
in war.. Ye are like storms, which meet 
the rocks withont fear, and overturn the 
woods. But let us move in our strength, 
slow as a gathered cloud! Then shall the 
mighty tremble; the spear shall fall from 
the hand of the valiant. We see the cloud 
of death, they will say, while shadows fly 
over their face. Fingal will mourn in his 
age. He shall behold his flying fame. The 
steps of his chiefs will cease in Morven. 
The moss of years shall grow In Selma.' 

Cairbar heard their words, in silence, 
like the cloud of a shower: it stands dark 
on Cromla, till the Kghtning bursts its side. 
The valley gleams with heaven's flame; the 
spirits of the storm rejoice. So stood the 
silent king of Temora ; at length his words 
broke forth. 'Spread the feast on Moi-lena. 
Let my hundred bards attend. Thou red- 
haired OUa, take the harp of the king. 
Go to Oscar, chief of swords. Bid Oscar 
to our joy. To-day we feast and hear the 
song: to-morrow break the spears! Tell 
him that I have raised the tomb of Cathol; 
that bards gave his friend to the winds. 
Tell him that Cairbar has heard of his 
fame, at the stream of resounding Carun. 
Cathmor my brother is not here. He is 
not here with his thousands, and our arms 
are weak. Cathmor is a foe to strife at 
the feast! His soul is bright as that sun! 
But Cairbar must fight with Oscar, chiefs 
of woody Temora! His words for Cathol 
were many: the wrath of*" Cairbar burns. 
He. shall fall on Moi-lena. My fame shall 
rise in blood.' 

Their faces brightened round with joy. 
They spread over Moi-l^^na. The feast of 
shells is prepared. The songs of bards 
arise. The chiefs - of Selma heard their joy. 
We thought that mighty Cathmor came. 
Cathmor, the friend of strangers ! the brother 
of red-haired Cairbiair. Their souls were 
not the same. The light of heaven was in 
the bosom of Cathmor. His towers rose on 
the banks of Atha; seven paths led to his 
halls; seven chiefs stood on the paths, and 
called the stranger to the feast! But Cath- 
mor dwelt in the wood, to shun the voice 
of praise! 

Olla came vvfth bis songs. Oscar went 
to Cairbar's feast. Three hundred warriors 
strode along Moi-lena of the streams. The 
gray dogs bounded on the heath: their 
howling reached afar. Fingal saw the de- 
parting hero. The soul of the king was 
sad. He dreaded Cairbar's gloomy thoughts, 
amid the feast of shells. My son raised 
high the spear of Cormac. An hundred 
bards met him with songs. Curbar con- 
cealed, with smiles, the death that was dttf^ 
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in his lonl. The foa«t U spread. The 

iheils resound. Joy brightens the face of 
the host Bttt it was lihe the parting beam 
of the luo, when he ia to hide his red head 
in a storm! 

Cairbar riaes in fals arms. Darkness 
gathers on bia brow. The hundred harps 
cease at ouce. The clang of shields* is 
beard. Far distant oa the heath 011a raised 
I song of wQie* My son knew the sign of 
death; and rising seized his spear. * Oscar/ 
said the dark-red Cairbar, ^i behold the 
spear of Erin. The spear of Temora glitters 
io thy hand, son of woody Monrenl It was 
the pride of an hundred kings — the death 
of heroes of old. Yield It, son of Ossii^^ 
}ield it to tor-borne Cairbar I' 

'Shall I yield,' Oscar replied, <the gift of 
fina's iojured king; the gift of fair-haired 
Cociaac, when Oscar scattered his foes? I 
came to Conaac*a halls of joy, when Swaran 
fled from FingaL Gladnesa rose in the face 
of youth. He gave the spear of Temora. 
Nor did he give it to the feeble t ndther to 
the weak in soul. The darkness of thy face 
is no storm to me : nor are thine evea the 
flaae of death. Do I fear thy clanging 
shield? Tremble I at Olia's song? No: 
Cairbar, frighten the feeble} Oscar is a 
rock!' 

'Wilt thou not yield the apear?' replied 

the rising pride of Cairbar. * Are thy- words 

so mighty, because Fingal is near? Fingal 

^ith aged locks, from Morven^a hundred 

groves! He has fought with little men. But 

he must vanish before Cairbar, like a thin 

piQ&r of mist before the winds of Athal'— 

*^ere he who fought with little men near 

Atha^i haughty chief, Atha'a chief would 

}^ield green Brin to avoid his rage I Speak 

flot of the mighty, O Cairbar! Turn thy 

sword on me. Our strength ia equal: but 

^gal is renowned ! the first of mortal men ! ' 

Their people saw the darkening chiefs. 

Their crowding steps are heard around. 

Their eyes roll in fire. A thousand aworda 

>re half unsheathed. Red-haired OUa raised 

^e song of battle. The trembling joy of 

Oscar's soul arose — the wonted jyy of his 

soul when Fingal's horn was heard. Dark 

AS the swelling wave of ocean before the 

rising winds, when it bends its head near 

the coast, came on the host of Cairbar! 

, Daughter of Toscar! why that tear? He 

u not fallen yet. Many were the deaths 

of his arm before my hero fell! 

Behold, they fall before my son, like 
groyes in the desert; when an angry ghost 

* When e. chief was determined to kfll a person 
a ready in his power, it was usual to signify that 
W8 deaUi was intended, by the sound oT a shield 
fflo^^K with the blunt end of a spear: at the same 
|>>ne that a bard at a distaoee raised the death- 



mabea tiirongh night, and takea tiieir.green 
heads in his hand! Morlath falls. Maronnan 
dies. Conachartrembles in his blood! Cairbar 
shrinl^s before Oscar's aword! He creepa 
in darkness behind a stone* He lifta the 
spear in secret; he pierces my Oscar's side!, 
He falla forward on his shield; his knae 
sustaina the chief. But still his spear is in 
his hand. See gloomy Cairbar falls! The 
steel pierced his forehead, and diyided hia 
red hair behind. He lay, like a shattered 
rock, which Cromia shakes from its shaggy 
Side, when the .green-vabeyed Brig shakea 
its mountains from sea to sea! 

But never more shall Oscar rise! He. 
leana on his bossy shield. His spear is in 
his terrible hand. Erin's sons stand distant 
and dark. Their afaouts arise, like crowded 
streams. Moi-iena echoes wide. Fingal heard 
the sound. He took the spear of Selma. 
His steps are before us on the heath. He 
spoke the words of woe. 'I hear the noise 
of war. Young Oscar is alone. Rise, sona 
of Morveni join the hero's sword!' 

Ossian rushed along the heath. Fillan 
boiuded over Moi-lena. Fingal strode in 
his strength. The li^t of hb shield b 
terrible. The sons of Brin saw it far dbtant. 
They trembled in their souls. They knew 
that the wrath of the king arose t and they 
foresaw their death. We first arrived. We 
fought. Brin'a eiuefs withstood our rage. 
But when the king came, in the sound of 
\ his course, what heart of steel could stand! 
Erin fled over Moi-lena. Death pursued 
their flight. We saw Oscar on his shield. 
We saw hb blood around. Silence darkened 
every face. Each turned hb back and wept. 
The king strove to hide his tears, ffis gray 
beard whistled in the wind. H^ bends hb 
head above the chief. His words are mixed 
with sighs. 

*Art thou fallen, O Oscar! in the midst 
of thy course? the heart of the aged beata 
over thee! He sees thy coming wars! The 
wars which ought to come he sees! They 
are cut off from thy fame ! When shall joy 
dwell at Selma Y When shall grief depart 
from Morven? My sons fall by degrees: 
Fingal b the last of his race. My fame 
begina to pass away. Mine age will be 
tvithout friends. I shall' sit a gray cloud 
in my hall. I shall not hear the return of 
a son, in his sounding arms. Weep, ye 
herle^ of Morven! never more phall Oscar 
rise!' 

And they did weep, O Ungal ! Dear was 
the hero to their souls. He went oul to 
battle, and the foes vanished. He returned, 
in peace, amidst their joy. No father 
mourned his son slain in youth: no brother 
hb brother of love. They fell without tears, 
for the chief of the people is low ! Bran 
is bowling at hb feet : gloomy Lauth b sad ; 
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tot be had often led tbem to (he chue; to 
the boanding roe of the desert! 

When Ofcar law his friends around, h!s 
hoBTing breast arose. *The groans,' he 
•aid, *of aged chiefs; the bowKng of my 
dogs; the sodden bursts of the song oiP 
grief, have melted Oscar's sold — my sool, 
that never melted before. It ^ras like the 
steel of my sword. Ossian, carry me to 
my hiUs!* Raise the stones of my renoifvn. 
Place the honi of Ik deer: place my sword 
by my side. The torrent hereafter may 
raise the earth t the hunter may find the 
steel and say, *This has been Osctur's sword, 
the pride of other years!' *FalIest thou, 
son of iny fsmef simll I never see thee, 
Oscar? When others hear of their sons, 
sliall I not hear of thee? The moss is on 
thy four gray stones. The mournful wind 
is there. The battle shaU be fought wf ^out 
thee. Hion shalt not pursue the daric-brown 
hinds. When the warrior returns from 
battles, and tells of other lands; *I have 
seen a tomb,' he wiU say, *by the roaring 
stream, the dark dwelling of a chief. He 
fell by car-borne Oscar, the first of mortal 
men.' I, perhaps, shall hear his v<dce. A 
beam of joy will rise in my soul!' 

Night would have descended in sorrow, 
and morning returned in the shadow of 
grief. Our chiefs would have stood, like 
cold dropping rocks on Moi-lena, and have 
forgot the war; did not the king disperse 
bis grief, and raise bis mighty voice. The 
chiefs, as new-yrakened from dreams, lift 
up their heads around. 

'How long on Moi-lena shall we weep? 
How long pour in Erin our tears? l*he 
mighty will not return. Oscar shall not 
rise in his strength. The valiant most fall 
in their day, and be no more known on 
their hills. Where are our fathers, O 
warriors! the chiefs of the times of old? 
They have set, like stars, that have shone. 
We only hear the sound of tiieir praise. 
But they were renowned in their years -^ 
the terror of other times. Thus sbali we 
pass away, in the day of our fall. Then 
let us be renowned when we may; and 
leave our faoie behind us, like the last 
beams of the sun, when he hides his red 
head in the west. The traveller mourns 
his absence, thinking of the flame of his 
beams. Ullin, my aged bard! take,^ou 
the ship of the king. Carry Osca^ to 
Selma of harps. Let the daughters of 
Morven weep. We must fight in Erin, for 
the race of fallen Cormac. The days of 
my years begin to fail. I feel the weakness 
of my arm. My fathers bend from their 
clouds, to receive their gray-haired son. 
But before I go hence, one beam of 
fame shaU rise. My days shall end, as 
my years begun ^ in fame. My life shall 



be one ttream of Ught to bardi of other 
times! 

Ullia raised his white sails. The wind 
of the south came forth. He bounded on 
the waves towards Selma. I remained in 
UY grief, l>ut my words were not heard. 
The feast is spread on Moi-lena. An hundred 
heroes rea/ed the tomb of Cairbar^ No song 
is raised over the chief. His soul has been 
dark and bloody. The bards remembered 
the fall of Cormac ! what could they^ say in 
Cahrbar's praise? 

Night came rolUng down. The light of 
an hundred oaks arose. Fingal sat beneatk 
a tree. Old Althan stood in the midst. 
He told the tale of fallen Cormac Althan 
the son of Conachar, the friend of car- 
borne Cothulllh. He dwelt with Cormac in 
windy Temora, when Semo's son fell at 
Lego's stream. The tale of Althan was 
mournful. The tear was in his eye when 
he spoke. 

*The setting sun was yellow on Dora. 
Gray evening began to descend. Tenora's 
woods shook with the blast of the iocoo- 
stant wind. A cloud gathered iifthe west. 
A red star looked from behind its edge. 
I stood in the wood alone. I sa^ a ghost 
on the darkening air! His stride extended 
from hill to hill. His shield was dim on 
his nde. It was the son of Semo. I knew 
the warrior's face. But he passed away in 
his blast; and all was dark around! My 
soul was sad. I went to the hall of shells. 
A thousand lights arose. The hundred 
bards had strung the harp. Conftac stood 
in the midst, like the morning star, when 
it rejoices on the eastern hill, and its young 
beams are bathed in showers. Bright and 
silent is its progress aloft, but the cloud, 
that shall hide it, is near! The %word of 
Artho was in the hand of the king. He 
looked with joy on its< polished studs: 
thrice he attempted to draw it, and thrice 
he failed; his yellow locks are spread on 
his shoulders! his cheeks of youth are red. 
I mourned over the beam of youth , for be 
was soon to set!' ' 

« Althan!' he said with a sodle, * didst 
thou behold my father? Heavy is the 
sword of the king; surely his arm was 
strong. O that 1 were like him in battle, 
when the rage of his wrath arose, then 
would 1 have met with Cuthullin, the car- 
borne son of Cant^la! But years may come 
on, O Althan! and my arm be strong. Hast 
thou heard of Semo's son, the ruler of high 
Temora? He might have returned with hii 
fame. He promised to return to-night. My 
bards wait him with songs. My feast » 
spread in the hall of kings.* 

I heard Cormac in silence. My tears 
began to flow. I hid them with my aged 
locks. The king percdlved my ^jtid. 'Soa 
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of CoMditft* he «dd, *b Hitt Mn ef Scno 
low? Why bvrtto the ^h in secret? 
Why descends the tearY Cemes the ear- 
borne Terlttth? Comei the sound of red- 
haired Cairbarf They ooBie! for I behold 
thy grief. Mossy Tore's chief is low! 
Shall I not rash to battle? Bet I cannot 
lift the 8|H!ar ! O had mine arm the strength 
of Cothuttin , soon would Curbar fly ; the 
hme of my Withers would be renewed; and 
the deeds of other times I' 

He took his bow. The tears flow down, 
from both his sparUhig eyes. Grief saddens 
round. The bardi bend forward, from 
their hundred harps. .The lone blast tooehed 
their tremUid|^ strings. The sound * is sad 
and low! h Toice is heard at a distance, 
as of one in grief. It was Carril of other 
tines, who came fipom dark SItmora. He 
told of the fall of CuthulUn. He told of 
his migbty deeds. The people were scat- 
' tered round hb tomb. Their arms lay on 
tht ground. They had forgot the war, for 
be, (heir sire, was seen* no more I ' 

'Bat who,' said the soft-voiced Carril, 
'who comes ' like bounding roes? Their 
stature is like young trees in the valley, 
growing in a shower! Soft and ruddy are 
their cheeks! Fearless sonls look forth 
from their eyes! Who but the sons of 
Utnoth, chief of streamy Btha? The people 
rise on eyery side, like the strength of an 
half-extJnguished fire, whenlbe winds come, 
sudden, from the desert, on th^ rustling 
wings. Sudden glows the dark brow of 
the hill $ the passing mariner lags , on his 
winds. The sound of CSaithbat's shield was 
heard, The warriors saw Cuthuliin in Nathos. 
So roiled his sparkling eyes! his steps were 
such on the heath! Battles are fought at 
Lego, The sword of Nathos prevails. Soon 
shaJt thou behold him in thy halls, king of 
Xemora of groves!' ^ 

'Soon may I behold the chief!' replied 
the blue-eyed king. *But my soul is sad 
for Cuthuliin. His voice was pleasant in 
oiiiie ear. Often have we moved, on I>ora, 
to the chase of the dark-brown hinds. His 
bow was unerring on the hills. He spoke 
of mighty men. He told of the deeds of 
roy fathers. I felt my rising Joy, But sit 
thou at the feast, O Carril! I have often 
heard thy voice. Sing in praise of Cuthul- 
iin. Sing of Nathos of Btha!' 

Day rose on Temora, with all the beams 
of the east. Crathin came to the hall, the 
son of old Gelidma. *I behold,' he said, 
*a cloud in the desert, king of Erin! a 
clond it seemed at first, but naw a crowd 
of men! One strides before them in his 
strength. His red hair flies in wind. His 

* That ^phetie spasd. mentioned in other 

fioems , which the harps of the bards emitted be- 
ore the death of a person worthy and renowned. 



sUddl gutters to the beaai of the east. His 
spear is in his hand.' — '^Call him to the 
feast of Temora,' replied the brightening 
king. ^My hall is the bouse of itrangersy 
son Of generous GelldEma) It is perhaps 
the chief of Stha, coming in alt his renown, t 
Hail, mighty stranger! art then of the 
friends of Cormac? But, Carril, he is 
dark and unlovely. He draws his sword. 
Is that the son of Usnoth, bard of the 
times of old?' 

*It is not the son of Umsoth!' said Carril. 
'ft is Cairbar, thy foe.' «Why comest 
thou in thy arms to Temora, cUef of the 
gloomy browf Let not thy sword rise 
against Cormac! Whither dost thou turn 
thy speed?' He passed on in darkness. 
He seized the hand of the king. Cormac 
foresaw his death; the rage dP his eyee 
arose. * Retire, ihou chief Of Atha! Nathos 
comes with vrar. Thou art bold in Cor- 
mac's hall, for his arm is weak.' The . 
sword entered the side of the king. He fell 
in the halls of his fathers. Ifis fair hair is 
in the dust, l^s blood is smoking round, 

* Art thou fallen in thy halls? ' said Carril. 
*0 son of noble Artho! The shield of Cu- 
thuliin was not near — nor the spear of thy 
father. Mournful are the mountains of Brin» 
for the chief of the people is low! Blest 
be thy soul, O Cormac ! Thou art darkened 
in thy youth.' 

His words came to the ears of Cairbar. 
He closed us in the midst of darkness. He 
feared to stretch his sword to the bards, 
though his soul was dark. Long we pilled 
alone! At length the noble Cathmor came. 
He heard our voice from the cave. He 
turned the eye of lus wrath on Cairbar. 

'Brother of Cathmor,' he said, *how long 
wilt thou pain my soul? Thy heart is a 
rock. Thy thoughts are dark and bloody ! 
But thouart the brother of Cathmor! and 
Cathmor shall shine in thy war. But my 
soul is not like thine, thou feeble hand in 
fight! The light of my bosom is stained 
with thy deeds. Bards will not sing of my 
renown; they may say, 'Cathmor was brave, 
but he fought for gloomy Cairbar.' They 
will pass over* my tomb in silence. My 
fame shall not be heard. Cairbar! loose 
the bards. They ar^ the sons of future 
times. Their voice shall be heard in other 
years; after the kings of Temora have 
failed. We came forth at the words of 
thy chief. We saw him in his strength. 
He was like thy yoatb, O Fingal! when 
thou first didst lift . the spear. His face 
was like the plain of the sun, when it is 
bright. No darkness travelled over his 
brow. But he came with his thousands to 
aid the red-haired Cairbar. Now he comes 
to revenge his death, O king of woody 
Morven!' 
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*Let Catlmor coow,' re^«d the kings 
*I love a foe so great His soul is bricht* 
His am is strong. His battles are fall of 
fame. . But the little soul is a tapcftar that 
hoyers round the marsEy lake. It never 
rises on the green hill, lest the winds 
should meet it there. Its dwelling is in the 
caTe: it sends forth the dart of death! 
Our young heroes, O warriors! are like 
the renown of our fathers. They fight in 
youth. They fall Thor names are in song. 
Fingal is amid his darkening years. He 
must not fall, as an aged oak, across a 
secret stream. Near it are the st^s of the 
hunter, as it lies beneath the wind. *How 
has that tree fallen?' he says, and, whistling, 
strides along. Raise the song of joy, \e 
hards of Morven! Let our souls forget the 
past The red stars look on ns firom clouds, 



and siiflBtly dejctnd. Soon shall the gray 
beam of the morning rise, and show \a the 
foes of Cormac Elllan! my son, take thou 
the spear of the Idog. Go to Mora's dark- 
brown side. Let thine eyes travel over the 
heath. Observe the foes of Fingal; observe 
the course of cenerous Cathmor. I bear a 
distant sound, hke falfiag rocks in^he desert. 
But strike thou thy shield, at times, that 
they may not come through night, and the 
fame of Morven cease. I begin to be alone, 
my son. I dread the fall of my renown!* 
The voice of bards arose. The king leaned 
on the shield of Tt^emnor, Sleep descended 
on his eyes. His faUktp battles arose ia his 
dreams. The hoit are sleeping around. 
Dark-haired Fillan observes the foe. His 
steps are on the distant hill. We hear, at 
times, his clanging shield. 
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\Xkis hwik €pens, we moff suppose, iv&otff nddmgla, wUh a soUloqwf of^Ossian, who had 
reltre<l from the rest of the army, to. mourn for his son Oscar, Upon hearing the noise of 
Calhmof's army approaching, he went to fnd out his brother Fillan, who Itept the watch 
on the hUl of Mora, in the front of PingaVs army. In the conversation of the brothers, 
the episode of Conar, the son of Tremnor, who was the first king of Ireland, is introduced, 
ivhich lays open the origin of the contests between the Gael and the Fir-Atolg, the two 
nations who first possessed themselves of that island. Ossia» kindles a fire on Mora ; upon 
which Cathmor desisted from the design he had formed of surprising the army of the Cale- 
Mfifu. He calls a council of his chiefs; reprimands Foldath for advising a night attack, 
ai the Irish were so mucf^ superior in number to the enemy. The bard Fonar introduces 
the story of Orothar, the ancestor of the king, which throws further light on the htsfry of 
Ireland, and tJie original pretensions of the family of Atha to the throne of that kingdom. 
The Irish chiefs lie doum to rest, and Cathmor himself undertakes the watch. In his ctr- 
ctttt round the army, he is met by Ossian, The interview of the two heroes \is described, Cath- 
mor obtains a promUse from Ossian, to order a funeral elegy to be swig over the grave of 
Cairhar; it being the opinion of the times, that the souls of the dead could not be happy, 
tiU their elegies were sung by a bard. Morning comes, Cathmor afid Ossian part; and 
the latter, casually meeting tvith Carril the son of Kinfena, sends that bard, with a funeral 
iong, to the tomb of Cairbar,] 



I'athbr of heroes! O Trenmor! High 
dweller of eddying winds! where the dark- 
red thunder marks the troubled clouds ! Open 
thou thy stormy halls. Let the bards of 
old be near. Let them draw near with 
songs and their half-viewless harps. No 
dweller of misty valley comes ! No hunter 
unknown at his streams! It is the car-borne 
Oscar, from the field of war. Sudden is 
thy change, my son, from what thou wert 
on dark Moi-lena! The blast folds thee in 
its skirt, and rustles through the sky ! Dost 
thou not behold thy father, at the stream 
of night? The chiefs of Morven sleep far 
distant. They have lost no son! But ye 
have lost a hero, chiefs of resounding Mor- 
ven! Who could equal his strength, when 
battle rolled against his side, like the dark- 
ness of crowded waters! Why this cloud 
on Ossian's soul ? I ought to burn in danger. 
Erin is near with her host. The king of 
Selma is alone. Alone thou shalt not be, 
my father, while I can lift the spear! 

I rose, In all my arms. I rose and lis- 
tened to the wind. The shteki of Filfain is 



not heard. I tremble for the son of filngal. 
*Why should the foe come by night? Why 
should the dark-haired warrior fail?' Dis- 
tant, sullen murmurs rise; like the noise of 
the lake of Lego, when its waters shrink^ 
in the days of frost, and all its bursting 
ice resounds. The people of Lara look to 
heaven, and foresee the storm! My steps 
are forward on. the heath. The spear of 
Oscar is in my hand! Red stars looked 
from high. I gleamed along the night. 

I saw Fillan silent before roe, bending 
forward from Morals rock. He heard the 
shout of the foe. The joy of his soul arose. 
He heard my sounding tread, and turned 
his lifted spear. ' Comest thou, son of night, 
in peace? Or dost thou meet my wrath? 
The foes of Fingal are mine. Speak, or fear 
I my steel. I stand not in vain the shield of 
Morven's race.' 'Never mayst thou stand in 
vain, son of blue- eyed Clatho! Fingal begins 
to be alone. Darkness gathers on the last of 
his days. Yet he has two sons who ought 
to shine in war — \^\\o ought to be two beams 
of light, near the steps of his departure.' 
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* Son 'of Flngal/ replied the yovlh, *it is acends from the halla of thaDdsr, poirfu 



not long since 1 raised the spear. Few are 
the narlcs of my sword in war. But ¥11- 
lan's ioqI Is fire! The dd^ of Bolga* 
crowd around the shield of generous Cath- 
mor. Their gathering ia on that heath. 
Shall my steps approach their hottf I 
yielded to Oscar alone in the strife of the 
race, on Cona!' 

^Fillan, thou shaK not approach their 
boat; nor fall before thy fame is known. 
My name ia heard in song: when needful, 
I adyance. From the skirta jaf night I shall 
▼lew them over all their Reaming tribes. 
Why, Filian^ didst thou speak of Oscar ^ 
Why awake my sigh? I must forget the 
warrior, till the storm is rolled away. Sad> 
ness ought not to dwell in danger, nor the 
tear in the eye of war. Our fiatbera forgot 



the dark atorm before him over the troobled 
aeai so Colgar descended to battle, and 
wasted the echoing field. His father r^ 
joiced over the hero ; but an arrow came! 
His tomb waa ruaed, without a tear. Tbe 
king waa to revenge'' his son. He lightened 
forward in battle, Ull Bolga yielded at ber 
streapia! 

^ When peace returned to the huidi whei 
hia blue wavea bore the king to Monren: 
then he remembered hb son, and poured 
the silent tear. Thrice did the bards, at 
the oive of Furmono, call the soul of Col- 
gar. They called him tc the hills of hu 
land. He heard them in his mist. Tratbal 
placed his sword in the cave, that the spiiii 
of his son might rejoice.' ^ 

'Colgar, son of Trathall* said Filliii, 



their fallen sons, till tbe noise of arma waa I 'thou wert renowned in youth! but ^ 



paat. Then aorrow returned to the tomb, 
and the song of bards arose. The memory 
of those who fell quickly followed the de- 
parture of war: when the tumult of battle 
u past, the aoul in ailence melu away for || 
the dead. 



king hath not marked my aword, brigbt- 
streaaung on the field. I go forth wiU 
the crowd. I return, without my faae- 
But the foe approaches, Ossiaol I bear 
their murmur on the heath. The mad of 
their steps is like thunder, in tiw bosom of 



the ground, when the rocking biUs shake 
their groves, and not a blast poors Iron 
the d(G-kened sky ! ' 

Ossian turned sudden on his spear. Be 
raised the flame of an oak on high. 1 
spread it large, on Mora's wiqd. Cathmor 
stopt in his course. Gleaming he stooi^ 
like a rock, on whose sides are the ws- 



«Coaar was the brother oC Tratbal, first 
of mortal men. His battles were on every 
coast. A thousand streams rolled down the 
blood of his foes. His fame filled green 
Bria, like a pleasant gale. The nations 
gathered in Ullio, and they blessed the k;ing; 
the king of the race of their fathers, from 
the land of Selma. 

'The chiefs of the south were gathered, 
in the darkness of their pride. In the hor- 
rid cave of Muma they mixed their secret 
words. Thither often, they said, tbe spirits 
of their fathers came; showing their pale 

forms from the chinky rocks; reminding ■ — » . i 

them of the honour of Bolga. *Why should I call the chiefs of Erin. Call red-baired 
Conar reign,' thev said, <tbe son of re- I Cormar: dark-browed Malthoa: the sideioflg* 
sounding Morven'i^ 

'They .came forth, like the streams of (of Fo 
the desert, with the roar of their hundred 
tribes. Conar was a rock before them: 
broken they rolled on every side. But often 
they returned, and the sons of Selma fell. 
The king stood, among the tombs of his 
warriors. He darkly bent bis mournful face. 
His soul was rolled into itself: and he bad 
marked tbe place where he was to fall: 
when Tratbal came, in his strength, his 
brother from cloudy Monren. Nor did he 
come alone, Colgar was at bis side; Colgar 
the son of the king and of white-bosomed 
Solin-corma. 

'As Trenmor, clothed with meteors, de- 



/ The soathern parts of Ireland went, fbr some 

time, ander the name of Bolfa, from die Fit-bolf 

or BelKs of Britain, who settled a colony there. 

Bplff Bignlfies 'a quiver,* from which proceeds 

rir-bol|f,^ I. e. bowmen *r so called from their 

nsmg bows more thaa aaj ^f the neiffabeorliig 



dering blasts; which seize its ecboiAg 
streams, and clothe them over vrith ice. ^^ 
stood the friend of strangers ! The viQi^ 
lift his heavy locks. Thou art the talleil 
of the race of Erin, king of streamy Atta 
* First of bards,* said Cathmor, 'fovit, 
11 the chiefs of Brin. Call red-haired 
^ormar : dark-browed Malthoas the sidelon? 
looking gloom of Maronnan, Let the pnO^ 
of Foldath appear — the red-rolling eje oi 
Turlotho. Nor let HidaHa be forgot; w 
voice, in danger, is the sound of a sho*?'. 
when it falls in the blasted vale, near Athas 
falling stream. Pleasant is its sound, on | 
the plain, whilst broken thunder traveli 
over the sky!' . 

They came in their clanging arms. W 
bent forward to his voice, as if a spirit »' 
their fathera spoke from a cloud of lOgA' 
Dreadfid shone they to the light; like tbe 
fall of tbe stream of Brumo,* when tw 
meteor lights it, before the ni^tly Strang* 



Shuddering he stops in his joorney, ^ 
looks up for the beam of the mom I 

*Why delights Foldath,' swd the W 
*to pour the blood of foes by night? *»^ 
Ids arm in battle, in the beams of day » 

• Bromo waa a place of worship (Finf. hM | 
3raG8, whieh is simposed to be one ol the wa 



Craca, 
Shetland. 
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Few are tie foet l>e€Bre iis$ why ihoidd we 
dotbt V8 in Blmdes ? The Taliant delight to 
(bine ia the b&tttes of thdr buid! Thy 
conesel was in yeio, chief of Monna! The 
eyes of Horven do not sleep. Thejr trej 
watchfol, as eagles, i>a their mossy rocks. 
Let each ooDect, beneath his cbtid, the 
ctreagth of hi» roaring tribe. To-morrow I 
■ore, io light, to meet the foes of Bolga! 
Afigfaty was be that it low, the race of 
Borbar-^aOnl!' 

*Not unauurked,* safd Foldatb, *were my 
iteps befi^re thy race. In light, I met the 
foes of Cairbar. The warrior praised my 
deedas. But his stone was raised mrithoot a 
tear I No bard song oyer Erin's king. Shall 
bia foes rejoice along their mossy^ hills? 
No; Ib^ Vmst Bot rejoice! He was the 
finead oC Foldath! Our words were mixed, 
in lecret, in Moma's silent cave; whilst 
tbon, A boy in the field, pvrsuedst the 
thistle's beard. With Moma's sona I shall 
rush abvoad, and find the foe on his dusky 
hUls, Fingal shall lie, without his aong, 
tbe gray haired king of Selma. ' 

'vest thou think, thou feeble man,' re- 
plied Cathmor, half-enraged: *Dost thou 
think Fingal can fall, without bis fame, in 
Erin? .Could the bards be silent at the 
tomb of Selma's king, the song would burst 
io secret! the spirit of the king would re- 
joice! It is when thou shalt fall, that the 
bard shall forget the song. Thou art dark, 
chief of Moma, though thine arm is a tem- 
pest in war. Do I forget the king of Erin, 
in his narrow house? My soul is not lost 
to Cairbar, the brother of my love ! I marked 
the bright beama of j,oy, which travelled 
orer im cloudy mind, when J returned, 
mth fiune, to Atha of the streams.* 

Tall they removed, beneath the words of 
the king. Bach to his own dark tribe; 
where, humming, they rolled on the heath, 
faint-glittering to the stars : like waves in a 
rocky bay, before the nightly wind. Beneath 
an oak lay the chief of Atha. His shield, 
a dusky round, hnng Ingh. Near him, 
against a rock, leaned the fair stranger '*' 
of Inis-hnna: that beam of light, with wan- 
dering loeks, from lAimon of the roes. At 
distance rose the voice of Fonar, with the 
deede of the days of old. The soag fails, 
at times, in Lnbar's growing roar! 

'Crotbar,' began the bard, * first dwelt at 
Atha's nossy stream! A thousand oaks, 
from the moiintains, formed hie echoing hall. 
The gathering of the people was there, 
around the feast of the blue^eyed king. 
But who, among his chiefs, was like the 
stately Crothar? Warriors kindled in his 
presence. The yomig sigh of the virgins 



^ By *tbe stranger of Inis-hona , * is meant Sol- 
malla: - B. 4. 



rose. In Alnecna ^ was the warrior ho- 
nonred i the first 'of the race of Bolga. 

*He pursued the chase in Uilin, on the 
moss^covered top of Dmomrdo. From th9 
wood looked the dhughter of Cathaain, the 
bine-rolling eye of Goo-ldma. Her mgh 
rose in secret. She bent her head, amidst 
her wandering locks* The moon looked- 
in at night, and saw the white tossing of 
her arms; fdr she thought of the mighty 
Crothar, in the season of dreams. 

« Throe days feasted Crothar with Cath- 
min. On* the fourth they awaked the hinds* 
Con-l&ma moved to the chase with all her 
lovely steps. She met Crothar in the nar-* 
row path. The bow fell at once from her 
hand. She turned her face away, and half- 
hid it with her locks. The love of Cro- 
thar rose. He brought the whito-bosomed 
maid to AtlNt. Bards rwsed the song in 
her presence. Joy dwelt ronnd ike daughter 
of Cathmin. 

'The pride of INirloch roee, a yoeth who 
loved the white-handed ConrUma.' He came, 
with battle , to AInecma — to Atha of the 
roes. Cormul went forth to the strife, the 
brother of oar-borne Crothar. He went 
forth, but he felL The sigh of bis people 
rose. Silent and tall, across the stream, 
came the darkening strength of Crowbar: 
he rolled the foe from Alneenm. He re- 
tnmed, amidst the joy of Con-ltea; 

'Battle on battle comes. Blood is powed 
on bk>od. The tombs of the valiant rise. 
Erin's clouds are hnng round with ghosts. 
The chiefs of the south gathered •round the 
echoing shield of Crothar. He caimd with 
death to the paths of the foe. Vtke virgins 
wept, by the streams of Ullia. They looked 
to the mist of the hill t no banter descended 
from its folds. Silence darkened in the 
land. Blasts sighed lonely on grassy tombs. 

' Descending l^ke the eagle of iMaven, 
with ail his V rustling winds, when he for* 
sakes the blast, with joy, the son of Tren- 
Btor came ; Conar, arm of death, from Mex^ 
ven of the groves. He poured hia might 
along green l£rin. Death dimly strode be- 
hind iSs sword. The sons of Bolga fled 
from his coarse, as from a stream, that, 
bursUng from the stormy desert, rolls the 
fields together, with all their echoing woods. 
Crothar met him in battle: but Alnecma's 
warriors fled. The king' of Atha : slowly 
retired, in the grief of his son). He after<^ 
wards shone in the south; but dim a» the 
sun of autumn, when he visits, in his robes 
of mist, Lara of dark streams. The withered 
grass is covered with dew : the field, though 
bright, is sad.' 



I* Moeciaa, or ATnecmaeht. was the ancient name 
of Connaii^t. Ullia is still the Irish name of the 
province St Ulster. 
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^Wliy wakei the bard befora ne/ i^d | 
CatluBor, *the meoiory of these who fledf 
Bee MflM ghoot, from hb dusky cloud, bent 
forward to thine .ear, to frighteo Cathaor 
froB the field, with the tales of old? 
Dwelkra of the skirta of night, your Toice 
ia hot a blaat to me t which takes the gray 
thiatle'a head, and strews its beard on 
streama. Within my' bosom is a Toice. 
Othera hear it not His aool forbids the 
king of Erin to shrink back from war. ' 

Abashed the bard abks back in mght: 
retired he bends above a stream. His 
thoughts are en the daya of Atha, when 
Cathmor heard his song with joy. His 
tears come rolling down. The winds are 
in Ina beard. Erin sleepa around. No 
aleep comes down on Cathmor's eyes. Dark, 
in his soul, he saw the spirit of low-laid 
Cairbar. He saw him, without his song, 
rolled in 9 blast of night. He rose. His 
steps were round the host. He struck, 
at times , his echoing shield. The sound n 



feached Ossian's ear on Mora'a mossy 
brow. 

^FlUan,' I said, «the foes adTance. I 
hear the shield of war. Stand thou in the 
narrow path. Ossian shall mark their course. 
If ov«r my fall the host should pour, then 
be thy buckler heard. Awake the king on 
his heath, lest his fiune should fly away.* 
I strode in all my rattling arms; wide- 
bounding over a stream that darkly-winded 
in the field, before the king of Atha. Green 
Atha*s king, with lifted spear, came for- 
ward on my course. Now would we have 
mixed in horrid fray, like two contending 
ghosts, that bending forward, from two 
clouds, send forth the roaring winds; did 
not Ossian behold, on high, the helmet of 
Erin's kings. The eagle's wing spread 
above it, rustling in the breeze. A red 
star looked through the plumes. I atopt 
the lifted spear. 

^The helmet of kings is before me! Who 
art thou, son of night? Shall Ossiau's spear 
be renowned) when thou art lowly laid?' 
At once he dropt the gleaming lance. Grow- 
ing before me seemed the form. He stretch- 
ed his hand in night. He spoke the words 
of kings. 

* Friend of the spirits of heroes, do I 
meet thee thus in shades? I have wished 
for thy stately steps in Atha, in the days 
of joy.. Why should my spear now arise ? 
The sun must behold us, Ossian, when we 
bend, gleaming, in the strife. Future war- 
riors shall mark the place, and shuddering 
think of other years. They shall mark it, 
like the haunt of ghosts, pleasant and dread- 
ful to the soul.* 

* Shall it then be forgot,' I said, « where 
we meet In peace? Is the remembrance of 
battles always pleasant to th^ soul? Do 



not we behold, with joy, the place where 
our fathers feasted ? But our eyes are full 
of tears , en the fields of their war. This 
stone shall rise, with all its nou, tod 
apeak to other years. *Here Cathmor and 
Ossian met: the warriors m^ in peace!' 
When thou, O stone, shalt fafl; wheo Lo- 
bar's stream shall roll away; then sbali 
the traveller come, and bend here, perhaps, 
in rest. When the darkened moon m rolled 
over his head, our shadowy fonns maj 
come, and, mixing vrith his dreams, remiiid 
him of his place. But why tamest thoa to 
dark away, son of BorbarnluUiul?' 

*Not forgot, son of Fingal, shall we 
ascend these winds. Our deeds are streams 
of light, before the eyes of bards. But 
darkness is rolled on Athas the king is 
low , without his song t stall there wai 1 
beam towards Cathmor, from hia atoriB; 
soul; like the moon in a cloud, amidst tin 
dark-red course of thunder.' 

•Son of Erin,' I replied, «my wrath dwells 
not in his earth. My hatred fliei^ on esgle 
wings, from the foe that is low. Be ibaU 
hear the song of barda. Cairbar ahaU r«- 
joice on his winds.' 

Cathmor's swelling soul arose. Betook 
the dagger from his side, and placed it 
gleaming in my hand. He placed it in ^1 
hand with sighs, and silent strode away. 
Mine eyes followed his departure. He dioly 
gleamed, like the form of a ghost, wbidi 
meets a traveller by night , on the dark- 
skirted heath. His words are dark, hu 
songs of old : with morning strides the vf 
finished shade away! 

Who comes from Lubar's valejf from tki 
skirU of the morning mist? The drops ot 
heaven are on his head. His steps are lo 
the paths of the sad. It is Carril of otnef 
times. He comes from Tura's silent cave. 
I behold it dark in the rock, through m 
thin folds of misL There, perhaps, Cutbuilio 
site, on the blast which bends its trees. 
Pleasant is the aong of the momiog U^ 
the bard of JBrin. 

*The wavea crowd away,' Mid Carrii 
*They crowd away for fear. They Ii«»J 
the sound .of thy coming forth, w"' 
Terrible is thy beauty, aon of beaTen, 
when death is descen<fiiig on thy lo»^ 
when thou rollest thy vapours before tbeei 
over the blasted host But pleasant is u7 
beam to the hunter, ntting by the na » 
a storm, when thou showest thyself Cf»"J 
the parted cloud, and brighteoest his dewy 
locks: he looks down on the streamy "^ 
and beholds the descent of roes! W^ 
long shalt thou rise in war, and roU, | 
bloody shield, through heaven? I ■««"'• 
dej^h of heroes, dark wandering oTer tDj 
face I' 
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'Why wander the words of Carrii?' I 
said. 'Does the son of heaven mourn? 
He ii unstained in his course, ever rejoi- 
cing in his fire. Roll on, th9u careless 
light. Thou too, perhaps, must fall. Thy 
darlceniiig hour may seize thee, strOggling 
as thoa rollest through thy sky. But plea- 
sant is the Toice of the bard : pleasant to 
Ossian's soul! It is like the shower of t^e 
norning, when it comes through the rus- 
tling vale, on which the sun looks through 
mist, jcut rioBg from hb rocks. But tUs 



is no time, O bard! to sit down, at the 
strife of song. Fingal is in arms on the 
vale. Thou seest the flaming shield of the 
king. His face darkens between his locks. 
He beholds the wide rolling of Erin. Does 
not Carril behold that tomb, beside the 
roaring stream ? Three stones Uft their gray 
heads, beneath a bending oak. A king is 
lowly laid ! Give thou his soul to the wind. 
He IS the brother of Catbmor! Open his 
airy hall! Let thy song be a stream of joy 
to Cairbar's darkened ghost!' 



\ 
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BOOK III. 



[Jlfomifi^ cotntft^ on, JPhigal, after a speech to his people, devolves the ^tnnmd m 
Gaul, the son of Momi; it being the custom of the times, that the king showa not inga^ 
till tA« necessity of affairs required his 8t$perior valour and conduct. The Ung and Ossi(a 
retire to the rock of Cormul, which overlooked the field of haiile. The hards sing the vnr- 
song. The general conflict is described, Gaul, the son of Momi, distinguishes himself', 
kills Tur-lathon, chief of Moruth, and other chiefs of lesser name. On the other hmd, 
Foldath, who commanded the Irish am^ (for Cathmor, after the example of Fiiij/alj iept 
himself from battle), fights gallantly; kills Comial, chief of Dun-lora, and admaces 1o 
engage Gaul Jamself. Gaul, in the mean time, being wounded in the hand, ijf a random 
arrow, is covered by FUIan, the son of Fingal, who pefrforms prodigies of vdloiir. Kighi 
comes on. The horn of Fingal recalls his army. The bards meet them with a cofi^atuln- 
tory song, in which the praises of Gaul and Fillan are particularly celebrated. The chiefs 
sit doum at a feast ; Fingal misses Connal. The episode of Connal and Duth-catw \s 
introduced; which throtvs further light on the ancient history of Ireland. Carril is desiiaUki 
to raise the tomb of Connal. The action of this book takes wp the second day from tk 
opening of the poem.\ 



Who is that at bine-streaming Lubar? 
Who, by the bending hill of roes? Tall, 
he leans on an oak torn from high, by nightly 
winds. Who but Comhal's son, brightening 
in the last , of his fields. His gray hair is 
on the breeze. He half-unsbeaths the sword 
of Lnno. His eyes are turned to Moi-lcna, 
to the dark moving of foes. Dost thou 
hear the voice of the king? It is like the 
bursting of a stream in the desert, when it 
comes, between its echoing rocks, to the 
blasted field of the sun! 

* Wide-skirted comes down the foe! Sons 
of woody Selma, arise! Be ye like the 
rocks of our land, on whose brown sides 
are the rolling of streams. A beam of joy 
comes on my soul. I see the foe mighty 
l>efore me. It is when he is feeble, that 
the sighs of Fingal are heard': lest death 
should come without renown, and darkness 
dwell on his tomb. Who shall lead the 
war, against the host of Alnecma? It is 
only when danger grows, that my sword 
shall shine. Such was the custom, here- 
tofore, of Trenmor, the ruler of winds! 
and thus descended to battle the blue- 
shielded Trathal!' 

The chiefs bend toward the king. Each 



darkly seems to claim the war. They tell, 
by halves, their mighty deeds. They turn 
their eyes on Erin. But far before the rest 
the son of Momi stands. Silent he standi 
for who had not heard of the battles of 
Gaul? They rose within his soul. Hi^ 
hand , in secret , seized the sword — tl>e 
sword which he brought from Strumon, wbea 
the strength of Morni failed. On his spear 
leans Fillan of Selma , in the wandering ot 
his locks. Thrice he raises his eyes to 
Fingal : his voice thrice fails him as w 
speaks. My brother could not boast of bat- 
tles : af once he strides away. Bent over 
a distant stream he stands: the tear haDgs 
in his eye. He strikes, at times, the thistle' 
head , with his inverted spear. Nor is w 
unseen of Fingal. Side-long he beholds hn 
son. He beholds him, with bursting Jo?' 
and turns, amid his crowded souL la'"" 
lence turns the king towards Mora of wooofc 
He hides the big tear with his locks. At 
length his voice is heard. i. 

* First of the sons of Morni! Thou rocR 



that deftest the storm ! Lead thou iny 
for the race of low-laid Cormac No wy » 
staff is thy spear: no harmless beam "^ 
light thy sword. Son of Morni of stecffl, 
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tlie fy^l Destroy! FUlan, obtenre 
tbe clueC) He !■ not calm'ki strife: nor 
bans h% beedless, ia battle. My son, ob- 
lerre the chief! He ia strong aa Lobar'a 
strean, bat never foama hod roars. High 

00 cloody Mora, Fingal shall behold the 
ifar. Stand, Oasian, near thy father, by 
the falling stream. Raise the voice, O 
bardi! fiehna, move beneath the sound. It 
is mj latter field! clothe it over with lighU' 

As the sodden rising of winds; or distant 
roDing of troubled aeas, when some dark 
^Itoit, in wrath, heaves the billows over an 
isle — an isle, the seat of niat on the 
deep, for many <lark-browB years! •^- ao 
terrible is the aouad of the host, wide- 
mmg over the field. Gaul is tall before 
tbeiii. The streams glitter within his strides. 
iV^ds raise the song by his side. He 
Btrikei-his shield between. On the skirts 
of the blast, the taneful voices rise. 

^OaCrona,' said the bards, ' there bursts 
a stream by night. It swells in its own 
dark coane, till morning's early beam. Then 
comes it white from the hill, with the rocks 
and their hundred groves. Far be my steps 
from Groaa. Death is tumbling there. Be 
;e a stream from Mora, oona of dondy 
Morren ! 

'Who rises, from his car,' on Clutha? 
The bills are troubled before the king! The 
^ark woods echo round , and lighten at his 
steel. See him amidst the foe, like Colgach's 
sportful ghost : w^hen he scatters the clouds, 
ud rides the eddying winds! It is Morni 
ofboQ&ding steeds! Be like thy father, O 
Gaol! 

^Selva is opened wide. Bards take the 
tret&b^r harps. Ten youths bear the oak 

01 the feast. A distant sunbeam marka the 
'"<<• The dusky waves of the blast fly 
oyer the fields of grass. Why art thou 
"jent, 8elma?'The king ntums with aU 
^> tame. Did not the baUle rear? yet 
P^Beefiil is his browl It' roared, and Fingal 
overcame. Be tike thy fiitber, O Filianl' 

They move beneath the soqg. High wave 
tbeir arms, as rbshy fields, beneath autom* 
^ winds. On Mora stands' the king in 
^ni* Mist flies round his buckler abroad; 
^ aloft, it hung on a bough , on Cormurs 
^^iy rock. In silence I stood by Fingal, 
jnd turned my eyes on Cromla's wood : lest 
^should behold the host, and rush amid 
Jjy awelling soul. My foot ia forward on 
1^ heath. I glittered, tall, in steel: like 
«« falling stream of Tromo, which nightly 
?»nd8 bind over with ice. The boy sees 
^) on high, gleaming to the early beam: 
jward it be turns his ear, and wonders 
^»y It is so silent ! 

^or bent over a stream ia Cathmor, like 
? ^'^^ in a peaceful field. Wide he drew 
wrwaid the ii«tr, a dark and troubled wave. 



But when he beheld fingal on Mora, his 
generous {>ride arose, f Shall the chief of 
Atha fight, and no king in the field? Foi- 
dath, lead- my people forth. Thou art a 
beam of fire^' 

Forth issues Foldath of Moma^ like a 
cloud, the robe of ghosts. He drew his 
sword, a flame, from his side. He bade 
the battle move. The tribes, like ridgy 
waves, dark pour their strength around. 
Haughty is his stride before them. His red 
eye rolls in wrath. He calls Gormul chief 
of Don-ratho; and his words were heard. 

*Cormul, thou beholdesft that path.. It 
winds green behind the foe. Place thy 
people there; lest Selma should escape firom 
my sword. Bards of green-valleyed Erin, 
let no voice of yours arise. The sons of 
Morven must fall without song. They are 
the foes of Cairbar. Hereafter shall the 
traveller meet their dark, thick mist on 
Lena, where it wanders witli their ghosts, 
beside the reedy lake. Never shall they 
rise, without song, to the dwdting of winds.* 

Cormul darkened, as be went. Behind 
him rushed Jiis tribe. They sunk beyond 
the rock. Gaul spoke to Fillan of Seima, 
as his eye pursued the course of the dark-* 
eyed chief of Dun-ratho. * Thou beholdest 
the steps of Cormul 1 Let thine arm be 
strong ! When he is low, son of Fingal, re- 
member Gaul in war. Here I fall forward 
into battle, amid the ridge of shields.' 

The sign of death ascends — the dread- 
ful sound of MornVs shield. Gaul pours 
his voice between. Fingal rises on Mora. 
He saw them, from wing to wing\ bending 
at once in strife. Gleaming on his own 
dark hill, stood Cathmor of streamy Atha. 
The kings were tike twp spirits of heaven, 
standing each on his gloomy cloud; when 
they ^our abroad the winds, and lift the 
roaring seas. The blue tumbling of waves 
ia before them, marked with the' paths of 
whales. They themselves are calm and bright. 
The gale lifts slowly their locks of mist! 
. What beam of light hangs high in air? 
What beam but Morni's dreadful sword? 
Death is strewed on thy paths, O Gaul! 
Thou foldest them together in thy rage. 
Like a young oak falls Turlathon, with his 
branches round him. His high-bosomed 
spouse stretches her white arms, ia direams, 
to the returning chief, as she sleeps by 
gurgling Moruth, in her disordered locks. 
It is his ghost, Oichoma. The chief is 
lowly laid. Hearken not to the winds for 
Tnr-lathon's echoing shield. It is pierced, 
by bis streams. Its sound is passed away. 

Not peaceful is the hand of Foldath. He 
winds his course in blood. Connal met him 
in fight They mixed their clanging steeL 
Why should mine eyes behold them? Con- 
nal, thy locks are gray! Thou wert the 
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friend of itraiigersy at tbe non-covered rock I 
of Dun-lora. Wheo the akiet were rolled I 
together, then thy feaet was spread. The 
■tranter heard the wiade withont; aad re- 
joiced at thy burniog oak. Why, ion of 
J>ath*caroD, art thou laid in blood? The 
blasted tree bends above thee. Thy shield 
lies broken near. Thy blood mixes with 
the stream,' thoa breaker of the shields! 

Osstan took the spear, in his wrath. Bat 
Gaul mshed forward on Foldath. The feeble 
pass by hia aide: his rage is turned on 
Moma's chief. Now they had raised their 
deathfol spears: iioseen an arrow came. It 
pierced the hand of Gaol. His steel fell 
soonding to earth. Yonng Flllan came, with 
Cormul's shield! He stretched it large be- 
fore the chiet Foldath sent his shouts 
abroad, and kindled all the field: as a blast 
that lifts the wide-wioged flame over Lu- 
mon^ echoing groves. 

^Son of blue-eyed Clatho,* said Ganl, *0 
Fillan! thon art a beam from heaven; that, 
coming on the troubled deep, binds up the 
tempest^s wing. Ckirmul is fallen before thee. 
Early art thou in the fame of thy fathers. 
Rush not too far, my hero. I cannot lift 
the spear to aid. I stand harmless in bat- 
tle: but my voice shall be poured abroad. 
The sons of Selma shall' hear, and remember 
nny former deeds/ * 

His terrible voice rose on the wind. The 
host bends forward in fight. Often had 
they heard him, at Strumon, when he called 
them to the chase of the hinds. He stands 
tall, amid the war, as an oak in the skirts 
of a storm , which now is clothed on high, 
in mist : then shows its broad , waving head. 
The musing hunter lifts his eye, from his 
own rushy field! 

My soul pursues thee, O Fillan! through 
the path of thy fame. Thou rollest the foe 
before thee. Now Foldath, perhaps, may 
fly: but night comes down with its clouds. 
Cathmor's horn is heard on high. The sons 
of Selma hear the voice of Fiagal, from 
Mora's gathered mist. * The bards pour their 
song, like dew, on the returning war. 

*Who comes from Strumon,' they said, 
*amid her wandering locks? She is mourn- 
ful in .her steps, and lifts her bhie eyes 
towards Erin. Why art thou sad, Evir- 
^homa? Who is like thy chief in renown? 
He descended dreadful to battle ; he returns, 
like a light from a cloud. He raised the 
sword in wrath: they shrunk before blue- 
shielded Gauir 

*Joy, like the rusding gale, comes on the 
soul of the king. He remembers the battles 
of old ; the days wherein his fathers fought. 
The days of old return on Fingal's mind, 
as he beholds the renown of his son. As 
the sun rejoices, from his doud, over the 
tree his beams have raised » as it shakes 
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its lonely beaA on the beathi 
the king over Fillan 1 

* As the rolling of thunder on bills, wbea 
Lara's fields are still and derk, such are 
the steps of Selma,* pleasant and dreadful 
to the ear.* They return with their soonii) 
like eagles to their dark -browed roek, after 
the prey is torn on the field , the dun sods 
of the bounding hind. Your fathers rejoice 
fjBom their clouds, son of itreamy Selma !* 

Such was the nightly voice of hards, on 
Mora of the hinds. A flame rose, -from ao 
hundred oaks , which winds had tora from 
Cormul's steep. The feast is spread in the 
midst: around sat the gleaming chiefs. Fio- 
gal is there in his strength*. The eagle 
wing of his helmet sounds. The rustling 
blasts of the west unequal rush throvgii 
night. Long looks the king in sileooe rouni: 
at length Ids words are heard. 

'My soul feels a want in our joy. I 
behold, a breach among my friends. Tbe 
hbad of one tree is low. The squally wind 
pours in on Selma. Where is tbe c/u'ef of 
bun-4ora? Ought Connal to be forg:otat 
the feast? When did he forget the stranger, 
in the midst of his echoing bafi'l Ye are 
silent in my presence I Qonnal is then no 
more. Joy meet thee, O warrior I like a 
stream of light Swift be thy coarse to 
thy fathers, along the roaring wiadsl Os- 
sian, thy soul is fire: kindle the meutory of 
the king. Awake the battles of Coonaj 
when first he shone in war. The locks u 
Connal were gray. His days of youth vr«e 
mixed with mine. In one day Dutb-caroi 
first strung our bows, against the roes of 
Dun-lora.' 

* Many, ' I said, « are our paths to battle 
in greeu-valleyed Erin. Often did our saiiJ 
arise, over the blue tumbling waves; wbeo 
we came, in other days, to aid the race ot 
Conar. The strife roared once in Alnecnii, 
at the foam-covered streams of Doth-uu. 
With Cormac descended to battle Putt'' 
caron , from cloudy Selma. Nor desceDdeil 
Duth-caron alone ; his son was by his m 
the long-haired youth of Cbnnal liftiog tue 
first of his spears. Thou didst comeaiiii 
them, O Fingal! to aid the king of Erio. 

*Like the bursting strength of, ocean, tw 
sons of Bolga rushed to vrar. Colc-uUa vu 
before them, the chief of blue-streaawng 
Atha. The battle was mixed on the p^ 
Cormac shone in his own strife, ^^f 
the forms of hU fathers. But, far bel»^ 
the rest, Duth-caron hewed dovm the w 
Nor slept the arm of Connal by h».% 
side. Colc-ulla prevailed on the plain: iJi^ 
scattered mist fled the people of Cormac^^^ 
*Then rose the sword of Cuth-caron, J. 
the steel of broad-shielded Connal. ^^ 
shaded their flying friends, like two ro*^ 
with thdr beads of pine. Nlgbt caiB« 
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on Dollioida : sUeitt strode tlie chf efs ortt 
the field. A monntain-stream roared across 
fhe pstb, nor could Duth-caron bound over 
iU coarse.* *Why stands my father?' said 
Coonal,- *I hear the rushing foe.* 

''Fiy, Connal,' be said. 'Thy father's 
strength begins to fail. I come wounded 
froD batde. Here let me rest in night.' 
*Bat thou shalt not remain alone,' said 
Coonal's bursting dgb. 'My shield is an 
eagle's wing to cover the king of Dun-lora. 
He bends dark above bis father. The mighty 
Dntb-caron dies. 

'Day rose, and night retomed. No lonely 
bard appeared , deep musing on the heath : 
ao4 cooid Connal leave the tomb of his 
lather, till he should receive his fame? He 
bent the bow sigainst the roes of Duth-ula. 
He spread the lonely feast Seven nights 
be laid bb head on the tomb , and saw his 
fitber in his dreams. He saw him rolled, 
dirk in a bhist, like the vapour of reedy 
Lego. At length the steps of Colgan came, 
tlie bard of high Temora. Dutb-caron re- 
cei?ed ids fam«, and brightened, as he rose 
on the wind.' 

'Pleasant to the ear,' said Fingal, 'is the 
praise of the kings of men; when their 
bows are strong in battle; when they soften 
St the sight af the sad. Thus let my name 
l)e renowned, when the bards shall lighten 
my rising soul. Carril, son of Kinfena! 
take the bards, and raise a tomb. To-night 
let Connal dwell within his narrow house. 
1^ not the soul of the valiant wander on 
the wiuds. ITaint glimmers the moon on 
Moi-leaa, through the broad-beaded groves 
^^ the bill ! Raise stones, beneath its beam, 
to ill the fallen in 'war. Though no chiefs 
^erethey, ;yet their bands were strong in 
%6t. They were my rock in danger; the 
noontain from which I spread my eagle 



wings. Thence am I renowned. . Carril^ 
forget not the low!' 

Loud, ftt once, from thfi hundred bards, 
rose the song of the tomb. Carril strode 
before them ; they are the mvrmur of streams 
behind his steps. Silence dwells in the 
vales of Moi-lena, where each, with its 
own dark nil, is winding between the hills, 
I heard the voice of the bards, lessening, 
as they moved along. I leaned forward from 
my shield; and felt the kindling of my soul. 
Half-formed, the words of my song burst 
forth upon the wind. So hears a tree, on 
the vale, the voice of spring aroundlk It 
pours its green leaves to the sun. It shakes 
its lonely head. The hum of the mountain 
bee is near it; the hunter sees it with joy, 
from the blasted heath. 

Young Flllan at a distance stood. His 
helmet lay glittering on the ground. His 
dark hair is loose to the blast. A beam of 
light is Clatho's son! He heard the words 
of the king, with joy. He leaned forward 
on his spear. 

'My son,' said car-borne Fingal, 'Fsaw 
thy deeds, and my soul was glad. The fame 
of our fathers, I said, bursts from its gather- 
ing cloud. Thou art brave, son of Clathol 
but headlong in the strife. So did not Fin- 
gal advance, though he never feared a foe. 
Let thy people be a ridge behind. They 
are thy strength in the field. Then shalt 
thou be long renowned, and behold the tombs 
of the old. The memory of the past re- 
turns,- my deeds in other years: when first 
I descended fk'om ocean on the green-val- 
ley ed isle.' 

We bend towards the voice of the king. 
The moon looks abroad from her cloud. 
The gray-skirted inist is near^ — the dwdl- 
ing of the ghosts ! 
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[The 9econd night conHnues, Fkignl reMes, at the feast, his oum first expedition into 
irdand, and his marriage with Sos--€ranay the daughter of Cormacj Ung of that ithwl 
The Irish chiefs convene in the ftresence of Cathmor. The situation of the Ung ilescrihed. 
The story of Sul-maila, the daughter of Conmor, king of Inis-huna, who, in the di»gm of 
a young warrior, had followed Cathmor to the war. The sullen hehaviowr of FoUathf mho 
had commanded in the battle of the freceding day, renews the difference hetween him nnd 
Malthos; hut Cathmor, interposing, ends it. The chiefs feast, and hear the song ofFonar 
the hard. Cathmor retires to rest, at a distance from the army. The ghost of kit brother 
Cairhar appears to Mm in a dream, and obscurely foretells the issue of the trnr. The 
soliloquy ojf the king» He discovers Sul-maUa. Morning comes. Her soliloquy closes {he M. 



Bbiib4Th an oak,* sidd the k!n^, *I sat 
on Seima's atreany rock, when Connal rose, 
from the tea, with the broken spear of 
Dnth-caron. Far distant stood the yonth. 
He turned away his eyes. He remembered 
the steps of his father, on his own green 
hills. I darkened in my place. Dusky thonghts 
flew over my soul. The kings of Erin rose 
before me. I half-unsheathed the sword. 
Slowly approadied the chiefs. They lifted 
up their silent eyes^ Like a ridge of clouds, 
they wait for the bursting fnth of my Toioe. 
My voice was, to them, a wind from hea- 
Ten, to roll the mist away. 

^I bade my white sails to rise, before 
the roar of Cona's wind. Three hundred 
youths looked, from their waves, on Fingal's 
bossy shield. High on the mast it hung, 
and marked the dark-blue sea. But when 
night came down, 1 struck, at times, the 
warning boss : I struck, and looked on high, 
for fiery-haired Ui-erin*. Npr absent was 
the star of heaven. It travelled red between 
the clouds. I pursued the lovely beam, on 
the faint-gleaming deep. With morning, 
Erin rose in mist. We came into the bey 
« of Moi-lena, where its blue waters tumbled, 
in the bosom of echoing woods. Here Cor- 
mac, in his secret hall, avoids the strength 
of Colc-ulla. Nor he alone avoids the foe. 
The blue eye of Ros-crana is there — Ros- 

* Ul-ertn, 'the ffaide to Ireland,* a star known 
by tkat name in the days of Fiogal. 



crana, white-handed maid, the daughter of 
the king! , 

*Gray on his pointless spear cane forth 
the aged steps o£ Corraac. ue smile<^ from 
his waving locks $ but grief was in Ms soul- 
He saw us few before him* and his ng^^ 
arose. '1 see the arms of Trenmor,* b« 
said; *and these are the steps of the king! 
Fingall thou art a beam of light to Cor- 
mac's darkened soul. Early is thy i^^^ 
my son s but strong are the foes of fino. 
They are like the roar of streams in the 
land, son of car-borne Comhai!' 'Yet (hey 
may be rolled away,' [ said in my rising 
soul. *' We are not of the race of the feebly 
king of blue-shielded hosts! Why shonl^ 
fear come amongst us, like a ghost of night? 
The soul of the valiant grows; when fots 
increase in the field. Roll no darkoeil, 
king of Erin, on the young in war!' 

'The bursting tears of the king came 
down. He seized my hand in silence. 'Rs<^ 
of the daring Trenmor!' at length he said* 
' I roll no cloud before thee. 'Aoo barnest 
in the fire of thy fathers. I behold thy 
fame. It marks thy course in battle, uke 
a stream of light But wait the coming o^ 
Cairbar ; my son must join thy sword. Bo 
calls the sons of Erin from all their distant 
streams. ' 

'We came to the hall of the king, vhero 
it rose in the midst of rocks, on whose 
dark sides were the marks of streams ot 
old. Broad oaks bend around with their 
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moss. ^ TJie thick biroh it waviiig near. 

Half-hid, ia ber shady grove, Ros-crana 
raisei the song. Her white hands move on 
the harp, I beheld her blue rolling eyea^ 
She was like a spirit of heaven half-folded 
la the skirt of * doud I - 

* Three days we feasted atMoi-lena. She 
riiefl bright in my troubled soul. Cormac 
beheld me dark* He gave the white-bosomed 
maid. She eomes with bending eye, amid 
tlie wandering of her .heavy locks. She 
came! Straight the battle roared. Colc-ulla 
appeared: 1 took my spear. My sword 
rose, with my people, against the ridgy foe. 
Alaecma fled. Colc-uUa fell* Fingal returned 
mih faffle* 

^ ^Renowned is he, O Fillan, who fights, 
b the ttreagth of his host. The bard pur- 
Buei his steps, through the land of the foe. 
Bat he who fights alone, few are his deeds 
to other times 1 He stiines, to-day, a mighty 
ligiit. To-morrow, he is low. One song 
cootaba his fanoe. His name is on one dark 
£eid. He is forgot; but where his tomb 
«eadi forth the tufted grass.* 

Such sre the words of Fingal, on Mora 

of the roes. Three bards, from .the rock of 

Cormul, pour down the pleasing song. Sle^ 

descenda, in th« sound, on the broad-skirted 

host. Carril returned, with the bards, from 

the tomb of Dun-lora's chief. The voice of 

mnm^ ibaU not come to the dusky bed 

of Duth^^ron. No more shalt thou hear 

tite tread of roes around thy narrow house I 

As roll -the troubled clouds, around a 

meteor of nigbt, when they brighten their 

Bidei with its light, along the heaving seas 

*^ gathers Erin round the gleaming form 

ofCathmor. He, tall in the midst, careless,. 

'^fti, at times, his spear: as swells or falls 

tlie aoaod of Fonar's disUnt harp. Near 

m leaned, against a rock, Sol-malla of 

blue eyes , the white-bosomed daughter of 

'Coomor, king of Inis-hyna. To his aid came 

"iae-ahielded Cathmor, and rolled his foes 

away. Sul-malla beheld him stately in the 

liail of feasts. Nor careless rolled the eyes 

of Cathmor on the long-haired maid ! 

The third day arose, when Fithil came, 
Jfom Erin of the streams. He told of the 
hftiog up of the shield in Selma: he told 
of the danger of Cairbar. Cathmor raised 
the sail at Cliiba; but the winds were in 
other lands. Three days he remained on 
the coast, and turned his eyes on Conmor's 
halls. He remembered the daughter of 
strangers, and his sigh arose. Now when 
the winds awaked the wave, from the hill 
cwoe a youth in arms, to lift the sword 
^ith Cathmor, in his echoing fields. It was 
we white-armed Sul-malla. Secret she dwelt 
oeneath her helmet. Her steps were in the 
P^*/* of the kings on him her blue eyes 
med with joy, when he la^ by his rolling 



streams! But CSatlHDor tbougbi, that» on 
Lumon, she s^l pursued the roes. He 
thought, that fair on a rock she stretched 
her white hand to the wind; to feel its 
course Arom Erin, iiie green dwelling of 
her love. He had prooiised to return, >vith 
Ma white-bosomed sails; The maid is near 
thee, O Cathmor! leaning on her rock. 

The tall forms of the chiefs stand around; 
all but dark-browed Foldath. He leaned 
against a distant tree, rolled into his haughty 
soul. His bushy hair whistles ia wind. At 
times, bursts the hum of a ^ng. Be struck 
thfi tree, at length, in wrath; and rushed 
before the king I Calm and stately^ to the 
beam of the oak, aro8» the form of young 
Hidalla. His hair falls round his blushing 
cheek, in wreaths of waving light. Soft 
was his voice in Clonra, in the valley of 
his fathers. Soft was his voice wheh he 
touched the harp, in the ball near his 
roaring streams! 

^ *Kiog offirin,' saidHidaUa, ^now is the 
time to feast Bid the voice of bards arise* 
Bid them roll the night away. The soul 
returns, from song, more terrible to war. 
Darkness settles on Brin. From hill to hill 
bend the skirted clouds. Far and gray, on 
the heath, the dreadful strides of ghosts 
are seen — the ghosts of those who fell bend 
forward to their song. Bid, O Cathmor! 
the harps to rise, to brighten the dead, on 
their wand^ng blasts.' 

*Be all the dead forgot,' said Foldath's 
bursting wrath. *Did not I fail in the field? 
Shall I then hear the song ? Yet was not 
my course harmless in war. Bleed waa a 
stream around my at^s. But the feeble 
were behind me* The foe haa escaped from 
my sword. In Clonra's vale touch thou the 
harp. Let Dura answer to the voice of 
Hidalla. Let aome maid look, from the 
wood, on thy long, ydlow locks. Fly firom 
Lubar's echoing plain. This is the field 
of heroes!' 

«Kiiig of Erin,' Malthoa said, «it is thine 
to lead in war. Thou art a fire to our 
eyes, on the dark-broyvn field. Like a blast 
thou hast pa«t over hosts^ Thou hast laid 
them low in blood. But who has heard thy 
words returning from the field? The wrath-* 
ful delight in d^th : their remembrance resta 
on the wounds of their spear* Strife is 
folded in their thoughts: their words are 
ever heard. Thy course, chief of Moma, 
was like a troubled stream. The dead were 
rolled on thy path: but others also lift the 
spear. We were not feeble behind thee; 
but the foe was strong.' 

Cathmor beheld the rising rage and bend- 
ing forward of either chief: for, half- 
unsheathed, they held their swords, and 
rolled their silent eyes. Now would they 
have mixed ia horrid fray» bad not the 
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'wrath of Cathmor burtted. Ha drew hb 
•word I it gleaned throagh night, to the 
high-flamed oalcl *8oii8 of piide,' said the 
king, * allay year sweUing souls. Hetire in 
Right Why should my rage arise? Should 
1 contend with both in arms? It is no time 
for strife 1 Retire, ye clouds, at my feast. 
Awake my soul no more!* 

*They sonk-from the king on either nde, 
fike two columns of morning mist, when the 
■nn rises ^ between them, on his glittering 
rocks. Dark is their rolling on either ride: 
each toward its reedy pool! 

Silent sat the chiefs at the feast They 
look, at times, on Atha's king, where he 
•trode, on his rock, amid his settling soul. 
The host lie along the field. Sleep descends 
on Moi-iena. The Tmce of Fonar ascends 
-Blone, beneath his distant tree. It ascends 
in the praise of Cathmor, son of Larthon 
of Lumon. But Cathmor did not hear his 
pruse. He lay at the roar of a stream. 
The rustling breeze of night flew orer his 
whistling lodes. 

His brother came to Ids dreams, half-seen 
from his low-hung cloud. Joy rose darkly 
in his face. He had heard the song of 
Carril *. A blaM sustained his dark-skirted 
dondt which he seized in the l>08om of 
night, as he rose, with his fame, towards 
liis ury hall. Half-mixed with the noise of 
the stream, he poured his feeble words. 

'Joy meet the soul of Cathmor. His voice 
was heard on Moi-leaa. The bard gave his 
song to Cairbar. He travels on the wind. 
My form is in my father's hall, like the 
gliding of a terrible light, which darts 
across the desert, in a stormy night No 
bard shall be wanting at thy tomb. When 
thou art lowly laid. The sons of song love 
the valiant. Cathmor, thy name is a pleasant 
gale. The mournful sounds arise! On Lubar's 
field there is a voice! Louder still, ye 
shadowy ghosts! The dead were full of 
fame! Shrilly swells the feeble sound. The 
rougher blast alone is heard! Ah! soon is 
Cathmor low ! ' Rolled into hihUelf he flew, 
wide on the bosom of winds. The old oak 
felt his departure, and shook its whistling 
head. Cathmor starts from rest He takes 
his deathful spear. He lifts his eyes around. 
He sees but dark-skirted night 

'It was the voice of the king,' he said. 
'But now his 'form is gone. Unmarked is 
your path in the air, ye children of the 
night Often, like a reflected beam, are 
ye seen in the desert wild t^ but ye retire 
m your blasts, before our steps approach. 
Go, then, ye feeble race! Knowledge with 
you there is none! Your joys are weak, 
and Hke the dreams of our rest, or the 
Ught-winged thought, that flies across the 

• Tks fuaeisl elegy at the tomb of Csiitar. 



•out Shan Cathmor soon be low? darkly 
laid in his narrow house, where no morning 
comes, with her half-opened eyes? Away, 
thou shade! to fight is mine! AU further 
thought away! I rush forth on eaglets 
wings, to seize my beam of fame. In the 
lonely vale of streams abides the narrow 
soul. Years roll on, seasons return, but he 
is still unknown. In a blast comes cloudy 
death, and lays bis gray head low. Hb 
ghost is folded in the vsponr of the fenny 
field. Its course is never on hills, nor 
mossy vales of wind. So shall not Cathmor 
depart No boy in the fielii was he , who 
only marlcs the bed of roes, upon the edioing 
hills. Mv issuing forth was with king; 
my Joy in dreadful plains, where broken 

I hosts are rolled away, like seas before the 
wind.' 
'So spoke the kins; of Alnecma, brighten- 
ing is his rising soul. Valour, like a plea- 
sant flame, is gleaming vdthin his breast. 
Stately is his stride on the heath! The 
beam of east is poured around. He aaw 
his gray host on the field, wide-spreading 
their ridges in light He rejoiced, like a 
spirit of heaven, whose steps come forth on 
the seas, when he beholds them peacefid 
round, and all the winds are laid. Bat soon 
he awakes the waves, and rolls them large 
to some echoing shore. 

On the rushy bank of a stream slept the 
daughter of Inis-huna. The hehnet had 
fallen from her head. Her dreams were in 
the lands of her fathers. There morning 
is on the field. Gray streams leap dowo 
from the rocks. The breezes, in shadowy 
waves, flv over the rushy fields. There is 
the sound that prepares for the chase — 
there the moving of warriors firom the haU. 
But tall above Uie rest is seen the hero of 
streamy Atha. He bends his eye of lore 
on Sul-malla, firom his stately steps. She 
turns, with pride, her face away, and care- 
less bends the bow. 

Such were the dreams of the maid, wh«i 
Cathmor of Atha came. He saw her fair 
face before him, in the midst of her wan- 
dering locks. He knew the maid of Lumoo; 
What should Cathmor do? His sighs arise. 
His tears come down. But straight he toms 
away. 'This is no time, king of vAtha, to 
awake thy secret soul. The battie is rolled 
before thee, like a troubled stream.' 

He struck that warning boss*, wbereia 
dwelt the voice of war. Brin rose around 
him, fike the sound of eagle-wing. Sol- 

* In order to ondentand thU passage, it is bmos- 
■ary to look to the description of GaUimor*8 uield 
in the seventh book. This shield had seven prts- 
cipal bosses, the sound of each of which, woea 
struck with a spear, conveyed a particolar order 
from the king to his tribes. The soaad of one st 
them , as here was the sigasl for the amv <* 
II sssenUe. 
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maHa^ started from sleep » in her dbordered 
locks. She seized the helmet from earth. 
She trembled in her place. 'Why should 
they know in Erin of the daughter of Inis- 
bona?' She remembered the race of kings. 
The pride of her soul arose! Her steps are 
behind a rock, by the blue>winding stream 
of a Tale; where dwelt the dark-brown 
biod ere yet the war arose. Thither came 
the ?oice of Cathmor, at times, to Sul-malla's 
car. Her soul is darkly sad. , She pours 
ber words 9n, wind. 

*The, dreams of Inis-huna departed. They 
are dispersed from my souL I hear not 
the chase in ny land. I am concealed in 
the skirt of war. i look forth from my 



dood. No beam appears to light my path. 
I behold my warrior low; for the broad« 
shielded king is near, he that overcomes in 
danger, Flngal from Selma of spears! Spirit 
of departed Conmor! are thy steps on the 
bosom of winds? Comest thou, at times, to 
other lands, father of sad Sul-malla? Thou 
dost come ! I have heard thy Toice at night, 
while yet I rose on the wave to Erin of 
the streams. The ghosta of fathers, they 
say, call away the souls of their race, 
while they behold the lonely in the midst 
of woe. Call me, my father, away! When 
Cathmor is low on earth, x then shall Sul- 
malla be lonely in the nudst of vtoeV 
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[The poet, after a tAorf address to the harp of Cona, describes the arrangement 0/ 
hoth armies on eiiher side of the river huhar, Fingal gives the command to FUhn; H 
at the same time, orders Oatd, the son of Mond, who had been wownded in the hand m 
the preceding battle, to assist hm with his cownseh The army of the Pir-boJg it cm- 
manded by Foldath, The general onset is described. The great' actions of FQkn. Be 
Wis Rothmar imd Ckdndn, But when FUlan conquers in one wing, Foldatii prernt hard 
on fAe other. He wounds Dermid the son of Duthno, and puts the whole wki^iop^- 
Dermid deliberates with himself, and, at last, resolves to put a stop to the projiren of 
Foldath, by engaging him in single combat, When the two chiefs were approaching iowfi^ 
one another , PiUan came suddenly to (he relief of Dermid; engaged Foldath, ind hiM 
Mm. The behaviour of MaUhos towards the fallen Foldath, FiUan puts the whole army 
of the Fir-bolg to fight. The book closes with an address to Clatho , the moiher of 
that hero,] 



JLhov dweller between the shields, that 
hang on high in Ossian's hall! descend from 
thy place, O harp, and let me hear thy 
Yoice! Son ofAlpin, strike the string. Thou 
must awake the soul of the bard. The 
murmur of Lora*s stream has rolled the tale 
awav. I stand in the cloud of years. Few 
are its openings toward the past ; and when 
the vision comes, it is but dim and dark. 
I hear thee, harp of Selmal my soul re- 
turns, like a breeze, which the sun brings 
back to the vale, where dwelt the hizy 
mist! 

Lubar b bright before me in the wind-] 
ings of its Yale. On either side, v on their 
hills, rise the tall forms of the kings. Their 
jpeople are poured around them, bending 
forward to their words: as if their fathers 
spoke, descending from the winds. But 
they themseWes are like two rocks in the 
midst; each with its dark head of pines, 
when they are seen in the desert, above 
low-suling mist. High on their face are 
streams, which spread their foam on blasts 
of wind! 

Beneath the voice of Cathmor pours Erin, 
like the sound of flame. Wide they come 
down to Lubar. Before them is the stride 
of Foldath. But Cathmor retires to his 
lull, beneath his bending oak. The tum- 



bfing of a stream is near the king.^ He lifts, 
at times, his gleaming spear. It i^ & ^f ^ 
to his people, in the midst of war. ^f 
him stands the daughter of Conmor, leaniog 
on a rock. She did not rejoice at the 
strife. Her soul delighted not in blood. A 
valley spreads green behind the billt ^|° 
its three blue streams. The sun ia there m 
silence. The dun mountain-roes come aowD' 
On these are turned the eyes of Sal-mal'* 
in her thoughtful mood. . 

Fingal beholds Cathmor, on high, tbe 
son of Borbar-duthul! he beholds the de^ 
rolling of Erin, on the darkened plain, ne 
strikes that warning boss, which bids tlie 
people to obey, when he sends his »"*' 
before them, to the field of renown. vV>oe 
rise their spears to the sun. Th«r echoing 
shields reply around. Fear, like a Tapoar> 
winds not among the host; for he, »>^ 
king, is near, the strength of streamy Selioa. 
Gladness brightens the hero. We bear UK 
words with joy. . . 

*Like th^ coming forth of win*, ^ ^!l 
sound of Selma's sons! They are moontwa 
waters, determined in their course. Bcf* 
is Fingal renowned. Hence is his nsme [» 
other knds. He was not a lonely beam id 
danger: for your steps were always near 
But never was Fingal a dreadful form* >" 
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yonr pFuenee, darkened Into wratb. My] 
voice waft no thunder to your ears. Mine 
e;ei feat forth no death, \Vhen fhe haughty 
appeared, I beheld them not. They were 
forgot at my feastg. Like miet they melted 
away. A yooag beam ia before you I Few 
are (ui patba to war! They are few, but 
he is Tahaat Defend my dark<«baired son. 
Bring FOlan back with joy. Hereafter he 
nay stand alone^ HU fom la like hia 
fathers. Hla aoul ia a ilame of their fire. 
Son of ctr-»borne Morai, move behind the 
yooth. Let ^y voice reach hia ear, from 
the skirta of war. Not unobaerved rolia 
battle, before thee, breaker of the ahielda.' 
Tbe kiog atrode, at once, away to Cor- 
nvVi lofty rode. Intermitting, darta the 
^ghtfrom hia alleld, aa alow the king of 
bero^ m'orea. Sidelong rofla hia eye o'er 
tbe imth, aa forming adrance the Ifnea. 
Gracefel iy hia half'-gray locka round hia 
kiogiy features , now lightened with dread- 
fill joy. Wholly mighty ia the chief! Behind 
bin dark and slow I moved. Straight came 
forward the strength of Graul. Hia ahield 
hang looae en ita thong. Ho spoke, in 
baste, to Oasian. ^Bind, aon of Fingal, 
this shield! Bind it high to the aide of 
OanL The foe may behold it, and think I 
lift ihe spear. If I ahouid fall, let my tomb 
be hid in the field ; for fall I moat without 
fame. Mine arm cannot lift the ateel. Let 
Dot ETir-choma hear it, to bkiah between 
ber locks. Fillan, the mighty behold ua! 
Let QB not forget the atrife. Why ahouid 
they come from their hills, to aid our flying 
field?' 

He stixNle onward, with the sound of hia 
sMeld. My voice puraued him aa he went. 
*0!a the aon of Morni fall, without his 
ftae, in Erin ? But the deeds of tbe mighty 
are forgot by themselves. They rush care- 
less oyer the fields of renown. Their words 
are never heard!' I rejoiced over the steps 
of the chief. I strode to the rock of the 
icing, where he sat, in hia wandering locka, 
aniid the mountain wind! 

In two dark ridgea bend the hosts toward 
^ch other, at Lubar. Here Foldath rises 
s pillar of darkness; there brightens the 
youth of Fillan. Each, with his apear in 
the stream, sent forth the voice of war. 
Gaul struck the ahield of Selma. At onqe 
they plunge in battle! 8teel poura ita gleam 
on steel : like the fall of atreama ahone the 
field, when they mix their foam together, 
from two dark-browed rocka! Behold he 
comes, the aon of fame! He lays the people 
low! Beatha ait on blaaU around him! 
Warriors atrew thy paths, O Fillan I 

Rothmar, the shield of warriors, stood 
between two chinky rocka. Two oaks, 
^hich winds had bent from high, spread 
their branches on either aide. He rolb hia 



darkening eyea on Fiflan, and, silent^ dmdea 
hie frienda. Fingal aaw the approaching 
fight The hero's aoul areaa. But aa the ' 
atone of Loda * falla, ahook, at once, from 
rocking ]>romanard, when apirits heave the 
earth in their wrath; ao fell blue-ahielded 
Rothmar. ' 

Near are the atepa of Cubdin. The youth 
came, buratiag into- teara. Wrathful he cut 
the wind, ere yet he mixed hia atrokea 
with Fillan. He bad first bent the bow 
with Rothmar, at the rock of hia own blue 
atreama. There they had marked the place 
af the roe, aa the aunbeam flew over tha 
fern. Why, aon of Cul-allinI Why, Cuhnin, 
doat thou ruah on that beam of Hght ** Y 
It ia a fire that conaumea. Son of Cd- 
alUn, retire. Your fathera were not equal 
in the glittering atrife of the field. The 
mother of Cuhnia remains in the -haU. She 
looka forth on blu&rrolling Strutha. A whirl* 
wind risea, on the atream, dark-eddying 
round the ghost of her son. His dogs *** 
are howling in their place. His shield ia 
bloody in the hall. *Art thou fallen, my 
fair-haired aon, in Erin'a diamal war?' 

Aa a roe, pierced in aecret, lies panting, 
by her wonted atreama; the hunter survey a 
her feet of wind! He remembers her state- 
ly bounding before. So lay the aon of 
Cul-allin beneath the eye of Fillan. Hia 
hair is rolled in a little atream. Hia bloo\ 
v^andera on hia shield. Still his hand holds 
the aword, that failed him in the midat of 
danger. 'Thou art fallen,' aaid Fillan, 'ere * 
yet thy fame waa heard. Thy father sent 
thee to war. He expecta to hear of thy 
deeds. He ia gray, perhapa, at hia streams. 
Hia eyes are toward Moi-lena. But thou 
sbalt not return with the spoil of the fallen 
fo^!' 

Fillan poura the flight of Erin before 
him, over the resounding heath. But, man 
on man, fell Morven before the dark-red 
rage of Foldath: for, far on the field, be 
poured the roar of half his tribes, Dermid 
atanda before him in wrath. The aona of 
Selma gathered around. But his shield 
ia cleft by Foldath. His •people fly over 
the heath. 

Then said the fo%, in his pride, 'They 
have fled. My fame begins! Go, Malthos, 
go bid Cathmor guard the dark-rolling of 
ocean ; that Fingal may not escape from 

* By *the atone of Loda* ia meant 'a place of 
worship among the Scandinaviiuis. 

*• The poet metaphorieaUy calls FUlan a beam 
of light. 

*** Dqga were thought to be sensible of the- 
death of^theic master, let it happen at ever so 
great a distane^. It was bTso the opinion of the, 
times, that the arms, which warriors left at 
home, became bloody when they themselves fe|l 
in battle. 
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mj rnmut^ H« moat Be oa earth. Betide 
tome fea ihali hU tomb be Men. It ■hoU 
rise witbont a eeag. Hii ghoet efaaU borer, 
bi mIsL over the reedv pool* 

Bllaltbos beard, with darkening donbt. 
He rolled hb ilieat eyes. He luiew the 
' pride of Foldath. He looked up to Flngal 
oa bia billit then darkly tamtoa in doubt- 
ful mood^ be plunged bb iword m war. 

In Clono*s narrow Tale, where bend two 
trees above the stream, dark in bis grief, 
stood Duthno's nlent son. The blood poors 
from the side of Dermid. His shield is 
broken near. His spear leans against a 
stone. Why, Deradd, why so sad? *1 hear 
the roar of battle. My people are alone. 
My steps are slow on the heath; and no 
shield is odne. Shall be then proTail? It 
|s then after Dermid Is lowl I will call 
thee forth, O Foldath I and meet thee yet 
in fight' 

He took his spear, with dreadful joy. 
The son of Momi came. *8tay, son of 
Dothno, stay thy speed. Thy steps are 
marked with blood. No bossy shield is 
thine. Why shouldest thou fall unarmed?* 
•— *8on of Momi! give thou thy shield. 
It has often rolled back the war. I shall 
stop the chief in his course. Son of Momi! 
behold that stone! It lifts its gray bead 
through grass. There dwells a chief of 
the race pf Dermid. Place me there in 
night' 

He slowly rose against the hill. He saw 
the troubled field: the gleandng ridges of 
battle, disjoined and broken around. As 
distant fires, on heath by night, now seem 
as lost in smoke; now rearing their red 
streams on the hill, as blow or cease the 
winds, so met the intermitting war the eye 
of broad-shielded Dermid. Through the 
boat are the strides of Foldath, like some 
dark ship on wintry waves, when she issues 
from between two isles to sport on resound- 
ing ocean! 

Demud, with rage, beholds his course. 
He strives to rush along. But he fails 
amid his steps; and^ the big tear comes 
down. {le sounds his fathers bom. He 
thrice strikes bis bossy shield. He calls 
thrice the name of Foldath, from his, roar- 
ing tribes. Foldath, with joy, beholds the 
cliief. He lifts aloft his bloody spear. As 
a rock is marked with streams, that fell 
/troubled down its side in a storm; so, 
streaked with wandering blood, is the dark 
chief of Moma! The host on either side 
withdraw from the contending kings. Thfey 
raise, at once, their gleaming points. Rush- 
ing comes Fillan of Selma. Three paces 
back Foldath withdraws, dazzled with that 
beam of light, which came, as issuing from 
a cloud, to save the wounded chief. Grow- 



I log in bis pride be tteade. He caOs forth 
lallbk steel 

As meet two broad-winged eaglet, in 
their sounding strife, in winds: so rush the 
two eblefs, on Moi-lena, iato gloomy fight 
[ By torna are the steps of the kings * for- 
ward on their rocks above; for now the 
dusky war seems to descend on their swords. 
Cathmor feels the joy of warriors, oa lus 
mossy htU: their joy in seoret, when dan^ 
gefs rise to match their souls. His eye is 
aot turned on Lubar, bat oa Sdma's dread- 
fnl king. He beholds Um, on Mora, riuag 
in his arms. 

Foldath falb on bis shield. The spear 
of RUan pierced the king. Nor looks the 
youth oa the fallen, but onward rolls the 
war. The hundred voices of death arise. 
*Stay, son of Flogal, stay thv speed. Be- 
holdest thou not that gleaming form, a 
dreadful sign of death? Awaken aot the 
king of Enn. Return, son of blue-eyed 
Clatho.' 

Maltbos beholds Foldath low. He datily 
stands above the chief. Hatred if roHed 
firom his soul. He seems a rock la a de- 
sert, on whose dark side are the trlckUn^ 
of waters; when the slow-sailing nusi has 
left it, and all its trees are blasted Twith 
winds. He spoke to the dying hero about 
the narrow house. 'Whether shall thy gray 
stone rise in Uilin, or in Moma's woody 
land; where the sun looks, in secret, on 
the blue streams of Dabrutho? There are 
the steps of thy daughter, blue-eyed Darda- 
lenal' 

'Rememberest thou her,' said, Foldath, 
* because no son is mine: no youth to roll 
the battle before him, in revenge of me? 
Maltbos, I am revenged. I was not peace- 
ful in Uie field. R^ise the tombs of those 
I have slain, around my narrow house. 
Often shall I forsake the blast, to rejoice 
above their graves; when I behold them 
spread around, with their long-whlstliog 
grass.' 

His soul mshed to the vale of Moma, to 
Di^du-lena's dreams, where she slept, by 
Dalrutho's stream, returaing from the chase 
of the hinds. Her bow is near the rapid, 
unstrung. The breezes fold her long hair 
on her breasts. Clothed in the beauty of 
vouth, the love of heroes lay. Dark-bend- 
ing, from the skirts of the wood, her woond< 
ed father seemed to come. He OMieared, 
at times, then hid himself in mist Bursting 
into tears she arose. She knew that the 
chief was low. To. her came a beam from 
his soul, when folded in its storms. Thoa 
wert ^he last of his race, O blue-eyed 
Dardu-leaa. 

Wide-spreading over echoing Lubar, the 

•Fioi^laad Cathmor.. 
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fa^ of Bolga is rolled along. FOlaD hangs 
forward on th^ fUpt. He strews, with 
^ead\ the heath. Fingal vejoices over his 
aoo. Mae-shieUed Cathmor rose. 

Sob of Alpin, bring the harp. Give FII- 
lan's praise to the wind. iUdse high his 
finiis in mine ear, while yet h^ shines 
is war. 

<LsaTe, blue-eyed Cktho, leaye thy hall! 
Behold tittit early beam of thine! The host 
ii withered in its course. No further look, 
it is dark. Light-trembling from the harp, 
itrike, yiigaUf strike the sound. No hunter 



1 

he descends, from the dewy haunt of the 
bounding roe. Be bends not his bow on 
the wind ; nor sends his gray arrow abroad. 
* Deep-folded in red war! See battle roll 
against his side. Striding mmid the ridgy 
strife, he pours the death of thousands 
forth. . Fillan is like a spirit of hearen, 
that descends from the skirt of winds. The 
troubled ocean feels his steps, as he strides 
from waye to wave. His path kindles 
behind him. Islands shake their heads on 
the heaving seas! Leave, blue-eyed Clatho, 
leave thy halil' 
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BOOK VI 



[ This hook opens mth a speech of Fingal, who sees Caihimor descending fo the as$i$- 
tance of his flying army, lite Jnng despatches Ossian to the relief of Fillan, He himell 
retires behind the rock of Cormtd, to avoid the sight of the engagement between hit son and 
Cathmor. Ossian advances. The descent of Cathmor described. He rallies the amy, 
renews the battle, and, before Ossian could arrive, engages Fillan himself. Ufonllie 
approach of Ossian, the combat betipeen the two heroes ceases. Ossian and Cathaor pre- 
pare to fight, but night coming on, prevents them. Ossian returns to the place where 
Cathmor and Fillan fought. He finds Fillan mortally woumled and leaning agmsft a rm- 
Their discourse. Fillan dies; his body is laid tty Ossian in a neighbouring em. '^ 
Caledonian army return to Fingal. He questions them about his son, and, tffulmtnflding 
that he was killed, retires, in sUence, to the rock of Cormul. Upon tlie retreat oftkMVK^ 
of Fingal, the Fir-bolg advance. Cathmor finds Bran, one of the dogs of Fingal, lifitw; w 
the shield of Fillan, before the entrance of the cave, where the body of that A«ro Ifljf' 
His reflections thereupon. He returns, in a melancholy mood, to his army. Mdlthos enden- 
vours to comfort him, by the example of his father Borbar-duthul. Cathmor retire* to 
rest. The song of Sul-malla concludes the book , which ends about the nUddle of the thra 
night, from the opening of the poem.] 



Cathhoe rises on his hill! Shall Fing^al 
take the sword of Luoo? But what shall 
become of thy fame, son of white-bosomed 
Clatho? Turn not thine eyes from Fingal, 
fair daughter of Inistore. 1 shall not quench 
thy early beam. It shines along my soul. 
Rise, wood-skirted Mora, rise between the 
war and me ! Why should Fingal behold the 
strife, lest his dark -haired warrior should 
fall? Amidst the song, O Carril, pour the 
sound of the trembling harp 4 Here are the 
Toices of rocks! and there tlie bright tum- 
bling of waters. Father of Oscar ! lift the 
spear! Defend the young in arms. Conceal 
thy steps from Fillaii. He must not know 
that I doubt his steeL No cloud of mine 
shall rise, my son, upon thy soul of fire!' 

He sunk behind his rock, amid the sound 
of Carril's sung. Brightening, in my grow- 
ing soul, I took the spear of Temora. I 
saw, along Moi-lena, the wild tumbling of 
battle; the strife of death, in gleaming 
rows, disjoined and broken round. Fillan 
is a beam of fire. From wing to wing is 
his wasteful course. The . ridges of war 
melt before him. They are rolled, in smoke, 
from the fields! 



I Now is the coming forth of Cathmor, in 
the armour of kings ! Dark waves the eagles 
wing, above his helmet of fire. Uncon- 
cerned are his steps, as if they were to 
the chase of Krin. He raises, at times, w 
terrible voice. Erin, abashed, gathers round 
Their souU return back, like a stream. 
They wonder at the steps of their fear. 
He rqse, like the beam of the morniogi oji 
a haunted heath : the traveller looks bacKj 
with bending eyp, on the field of dreadful 
forms ! Sudden, from the rock of Moi-len!j» 
are Sul-roalla's trembling steps. An oaij 
takes the spear from her hand. Half-W"* 
she looses the lance. But then are bee 
eyes on the king from amid her waodenng 
locks! No friendly strife is before m- 
No light contending of bovvs, as when M 
youth of Inis-huna come forth beacath tne 
eye of Conmor! , 

As the rock of Runo, which takes »» 
passing clouds as they fly, seems fi^^^JJ 
in gathered darkness, over the rtreaniy 
heath; so seems the chief ©^ At**?.**"^ 
as gather his people around. A« Jintf^ 
blasts fly over the sea^ each behma i 
dark-blue wave; bo Cathmor's woriW, 
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erery tide, pour his warriors forth. Nor 
silent on his hill is ¥lUan. Re mixes his 
words with his echoing shield. An eagle 
he seemed, with sounding wings, calling 
the wind to his rock, when he sees the 
coming forth of the roes, on Lutha's rushy 
fieid! 

Now they bend forward ia battle. Death's 

kndred voices arise. The kings, on either 

tide, were like iires on the souls of the 

host Ossian bounded along.. High rocks 

and trees rush tall between the war and 

me. But I hear the noise of steel, between 

my clanging arms. Rising, gleaming, on 

the hill, I behold the backward steps of 

hosts; their backward steps on either side, 

ind mldly-looking eyes. The chiefs were 

met in dreadful fight! The two blue-shield- 

ed kwg^l Tall and dark, through gleams 

ot iteel, are seen the striding heroes! I 

nish. My fears for Fillan fly , burning 

across my soul. 

I come. Nor Cathmor flies, nor yet 
comes on; be sidelong stalks along. An icy 
rock, cold , tall, he seems. I call forth all 
my steel. Silent awhile we |stride, on 
either side of a rushing stream: then, 
sudden turning, all at once, we raise our 
pointed spears. We raise our spears, but 
flight comes down. It is dark and silent 
round; but where the distant steps of hosts 
are sounding oyer the heath ! 

I cone to the place where FUlan fought. 
Nor Toice nor sound is there. A broken 
lielinet lies on earth, a buckler cleft in 
twain. Where, Fillan, where art thou, 
^onng chief of echoing Morvenf He hears 
ine, leaning on a rock, which bends its 
gray head o^er the stream. He hears; but 
sullen, dark he stands. At length I saw 
the herol 

MVhy standest thou robed in darkness, 
son of woody Selma? Bright is thy path, 
my brother, in this dark-brown field! Long 
has been thy strife in battle \ Now the 
horn of Fin gal is heard. Ascend to the 
cloud of .thy father, to his hill of feasls. 
In the eyening mist he sits, and hears the 
sound of Carril's harp. Carry joy to the 
^S^^9 young breaker of the shields!' 

^Can the yanquished carry joy? Ossian, 
10 shield is mine! It lies broken on the 
Held. The eagie*wing of my helmet is 
torn. It is when foes fly before them that 
'athers delight in their sods. But their 
lighs burst forth, in secret, when their 
^oung warriors yleSd. No: Fillan shall not 
)ehold ^e king! Why should the hero 
nournl' 

•Son of blue-eyed Olatho! O Fillan, awake 
lot my soul ! Wert thou not a burning fire 
lefore him? 8hall h'S not rejoice?^ Such 
ame belongs not to Ossian; yet is the 
ing still a son to me. He looks on my 



steps with joy. Shadows never rise on his 
face. Ascend, O Fillan, to Mora! His feast 
is spread ui the folds of mist.' 

•Ossian! giye me that broken shield: 
these feathers that are rolled in the wind. 
Place them near to Fillan, that less of his 
fame may fall. Ossian^, I begin to fail. 
Lay me in that hollow rock. Raise no 
stone above, lest one should ask about my 
fame. I am fallen in the first of my fields, 
fallen without renown. Let thy yoice alone 
send joy to my flying soul. Why should 
the bard know where dwells the lost beam 
of Clatho?' 

•Is thy spirit on the eddying winds, O 
Fillan, young breaker of shields. Joy pur- 
sue my hero, through his folded clouds. 
The forms of thy fathers, O Fillan, bend 
to receive their son. I behold the spread- 
ing of their fire on Mora: the blue-roll- 
ing of their wreaths. Joy meet thee, my 
brother! But we are dark and sad! I 
behold the foe round the aged. I behold 
the wasting away of his fame. Thou art 
left alone in the field, O gray-haired king 
of Selma!' 

I laid him in the hollow rock, at the 
roar of the nightly stream. One red star 
looked in on the hero. Winds lift, at times, 
his locks. I listen. No sound is heard. 
The warrior slept ! As lightning on a cloud, 
a thought came rushing along niy soul. My 
eves roll in fire: my stride was in the 
clang of steel. 'I will find thee, king of 
Erin! in the gathering of thy thousands 
find thee. Why should that cloud escape, 
that quenched our early beam? Kindle your 
meteors on your hills, my fathers. Light 
my daring steps. I will consume in wrath *. — . 
But should not I return? The king is with- 
out a son, gray-haired among his foes! His 
arm is not as in the days of old. His 
fame grows dim in Erin. Let me not be- 
hold him, laid low in his latter .field. — 
But can I return to the king? Will he not 
ask about his son? ^Thou oughtest to de- 
fend young Fillan.' — Ossian will meet 
the foe. Green Erin, thy sounding tread 
is pleasant to my ear. I rush on thy ridgy 
host, to shun the eyes of Fingal. — I hear 
the voice of the king, on Mora's misty 
top! He calls his two sons! I come, my 
father, in my grief. I come like an eagle, 

* Here the sentence is designedly left anfi- 
nisbed. The sense is , that he was resolved , like 
a destroying iire, to consame Cathmor, who had 
killed his brother. In the midst ef this resolution, 
the situation of Fingal suggests itself to him , in 
a very strong light. Ho resolves to return to 
assist the king in prosecuting the war. But then 
his shame for not oefending his brother recurs to 
him. He is determined axaia to go and find out 
Cathmor. VVe may consider him as in the act of 
advancing towards the enem^, when the horn of 
Fingal sounded on Mora, and called baekhis people 
to ms presence. 

12* 
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wM<^ Che flame of night met in the deiert* 
and spoiled of half hit Vpings!' 

Distant, round the king, on Mora, the 
broken ridges of Morren are rolled. They 
turned their eyes: each darkly bends, on 
bis own ashen spear. Silent stood the king 
in the midsL Thought on thought rolled 
OTer his soul, as waves on a secret moun- 
tain-lake, each with its back of foam. He 
looked; no son appeared with his loiig- 
beanung spear. The sighs rose crowding 
from his soul; but he concealed his grief. 
At length I stood beneath an oak. No 
\oice of mine was heard. What could I 
say to Fingal in his hour of woe? His 
words rose, at length, in the midst: the 
people shrunk backward as he spoke. 

^ Where is the son of Selma; ne who led 
in war? I behold not his steps, among my 
people, returning from the field. Fell the 
youirg bounding roe, who was so stately 
on my bills? He fell! for ye are silent. 
The shield of war is cleft in twain^ Lot 
bis armour be near to Fingal; and the 
sword of dark-brown Luno. I am waked 
on my hills; with morning I descend to 
war. • 

High on CormuPs rock, an oak is flaming 
to the wind. The gray skirts of mist are 
rolled around; thither strode the king in 
bis wrath. Distant from the host he alwavs 
lay, when battle burnt within his soul. c5n 
two spears hung his shield on high; the 
gleaming sign of death ! that shield , which 
he was wont to strike, by night, before he 
rushed to war. It was then his warriors 
knew, when the king was 'to lead in strife; 
for never was his buckler heard, till the 
wrath of Fingal arose. Unequal were his 
steps on high, as he shone on the beam of 
the oak ; he was dreadful as the form of 
the spirit of night, when he clothes, on 
bills, his wild gestures with mist, and, .issu- 
ing forth, on the troubled ocean, mounts 
the car of winds. 

Nor settled, from the storm, is Erin^s sea 
of war! they glitter,, beneath the moon, and, 
low-humming, still roll on the field. Alone 
are the steps of Cathmor, before them on 
the heath; he hangs forward with all his 
arms, on Morren's flying host. Now had 
be come to the mossy cave, where FiJlan 
lay in night. One tree was bent above the 
stream, which gltttered over the rock. There 
shone to the moon the broken shield of 
Clatho's son; and near it, on grass, lay 
bairy-footed Bran. He had missed the chief 
on Mora, and searched -him along the wind. 
Be thought that the blue-eyed hunter slept; 
be lay upon his shield. No blast came over 
the heath, unknown to bounding Bran. 

Cathmor saw the white-breasted dog; he 
saw the broken shield. Darkness is blown 
back on his soul; he remembers the falling 



away of th« people. They cane, a strmia; 
are rolled away; another race succeedi 
*But some mark the fields, as they passed, 
with their own mighty names.- The^heath, 
through dark-brown years,' is theirs; lome 
blue stream winds to thehr fane. Of tbeie 
be the chief of Atha, when he lays him 
down on earth. Often may the voice of 
future times meet Cathmor in the air; when 
he strides from wind to wind, or folds \m- 
self in the wing of a storm.' 

Green Erin gathered round the king, to 
hear the Toice of his power. Their joyful 
faces bend unequal, forward , in the light 
of the oak. They who were terrible iren 
removed : Lubar winds again in their host 
Cathmor was that beam from heaven, whicli 
shone when his people vf(sre dark. He iw 
honoured in the midst. Their souU arts 
with ardour around. The king alooe n 
gladness showed ; no stranger be to war! 

'Why is the king so sadV' said Maitiios 
eagle-eyed. 'Remains there a foe at Lobar If 
Lives there among them who caa ii/it ^^ 
spear? Not so peaceful was thy fatiier, 
Borbar-duthul, king of speari. His rage 
was a fire that always burned: his joy over 
fallen foes was great. Three days feftsted 
the gray-haired hero , when he beard that , 
Calmar fell : Calmar who aided the race of 
Uilin from Lara of the streams. Ofteo did 
he feel, with Jiis hands, the steel which, 
they said, had pierced his foe. He felt it 
with his bands, for Borbar-dutbul's eyei 
had failed. Yet was the king a aao to bd 
friends; a gale to lift their branches round 
Joy was around him in his halls; be lo^^d 
the sons of Bolga. His name remalDs id 
Atha, like the awful memory of 



whose presence was terrible, but they blew 
the storm away. Now let the voices of 
Erin* raue the soul of the kmg; be tbt 
shone when war was dark, and laid tbe 
mighty low. Fonar, from that gray-browe^ 
rock pour the tale of other times i pour f 
oui wide-skirted Brin, as it settles ronnd. 

*To me,' said Cathmor, 'no song shau 
,rise; nor Fonar sit on the rock of Lubar- 
pThe mighty there are laid low. Dw^uf 
not their rushing ghosU. Far, Maltbos, far 
remove the sound of Erin's song. 1 rt]o^^ 
not over the foe, when he ceaaca to li« 
the spear. With morning we pour ou 
strength abroad. Fingal is wakened on iu» 
echoing hill. ' , • j. 

Like waves, blown back by sudden wmfl»» 
Erin retired, at the voice of the W 
Deep-rolled into the field of n»«*»^'/y; 
spread their humming tribes. ^^^^^ 
own tree, at intervials, each bard m* °° , 
with his harp. They raiaed the song; ■" 
touched the string: each to the clu<^ ' 



• A poetical eipression for the bardi 
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iored. Before a burning oak Sul-«aUa 
toached, at times , the harp. She touched 
the harp, and heard, betweeh, the breezes 
in her hair. Jo darkness near, lay the 
kiog of Atha, beneath an aged tree. The 
beam of the oak was turned fron him ; he 
am the maid, bnt was not seen. His soul 
poared forth, in secret, when he beheld her 
fearful eye. *But battle is before thee, 
MS of Borbar-dttthul. ' 

Afflidit the harp, at intervals, she listened 

whether the warrior slept Her soul was 

op; she longed, in secret, to pour her own 

tad lODg. The field is silent. On their 

wings the blasta of mght Mthre. The bards 

liad ceased; and meteors came, red-winding 

with tbdor ghosts. The sky grew dark s the 

forms of tlm deaA were blMided with the 

doada. Bat heedless bends the daughter of 

Connor irer tke decaying flame. Thou 

wert aloos in her soul, car-botne chief of 

Atha. She raised the Toioe of the song, 

aad touched the harp between. 



*Clun-gaio ^ came; she missed the maid. 
Where art thou , beam of light ? Hunters, 
from the mossy rock, saw ye the blue-eyed 
fair? Are her steps on grassy Lumon: near 
the bed of roes? Ah me! I behold her 
bow in the hall. Where art thou, beam 
oflight?' 

* Cease, love of Conmor, cease! I hear 
thee not on the ridgy heath. My eye is 
turned to the king, whose path is terrible 
in war. He for whom my soul is up, in 
the season of my rest. Deep-bosomed in 
war he stands; he beholds me not from 
his cloud.. Why, sun of Sul-malla, dost 
thou not look forth? I dwell in darkness 
here: wide oyer me flies the sbadowy 
mi«t. Filled with dew are my locks; 
look thou from thy cloud, O sun of Sul- 
malla's soul!' 

* Clan^telo, the wife of Conmor, kisg of Inis- 
huna, ana the mothor of Snl-oialla. She is here 
represeotcd as missing her daughter, after she had 
fled with Cathmor. 
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BOOK VII 



[This book beffhu ahtna the middle of the tMrd fdphi from Ihe €femnif of the foem. The 
Poet descrihes a iind of mist, which rose by nighi from the lake of Lego, and wag tk 
usual residence nf the sotds of ihe dead, during the interval between their decease and iht 
funeral song. The appearance of the ghost of Pillan above the com where his body lay. 
His voice comes to Fingal on the rock of Cormul» The king strikes the sMffld of Trenmor, 
which was an infallible sign of his appearing in arms himself. The extraordinary effect of 
the sound of the shiehl. SuU-malla, starting from sleep, awakes Ctfthmor. Their affecting 
discourse. She insists wi(h him to sue for peace; he resolves to continue the wur. Be 
lUrccts her to retire to the neighbouring vdlleg of Lona, which was the residence of on old 
Druid, until the battle of the next day should be over. He awakes his armif with the 
sound of his shield. The shield described, Fonar, the bard, at the desire of Cothtitor, 
relates the first settlement of the Fir-bolg in Ireland, under their leader Larthon. Morning 
comes, SuUmalla retires to the valley of Lana» A lyric song concludes the book.] 



JbROM the wood-«kirted waters of Lego, 
ascend, at times, gray-bosomed mhts; when 
tlie gates . of the west are closed on the 
sun^s eagle-eye. Wide, over Lara's stream, 
is poured the vapour dark and deep; • — 
the moon, like a dim shield, by ^imming 
through its folds. . With this, clothe the 
spirits of old their sudden gestures on the 
-wind, when they stride, from blast to blast, 
along the dusky night Often, blended with 
the gale, to some warrior^s grave, they roll 
the mist, a gray dwelling to his ghost, 
until the songs arise. 

A sound came from the desert; it was 
Con'ar, king of Inis-fail. He poured his 
mist on the grave of Fillan, dt blae-wind- 
ing Lubar. Dark and mournful sat the 
ghost, in hb gray ridge of smoke. The 
tlast, at times, rolled him together: but 
the form returned again. It returned with 
bending eyes, and dark winding of locks 
of mist 

It was dark. The sleeping host were 
still, in the skirts of night. The flame de- 
cayed, on the hill of Fingal; the king lay 
lonely on his shield. His eyes were half- 
closed in sleep: the voice of Pillan came. 
*^ Sleeps the husband of Clatho? Dwells the 
father of the fallen in rest? Am I forgot in 
the folds of darkness ; lonely in the season 
of xught?' 



*Why dost thou mix,' said the kin^ 
^ with the dreams* of t|iy father ? Caa I 
forget thee , my son, or thy path of Are i& 
the field ? Not such come the • deeds of the 
valiant on the soul of Fingal. They are 
not there a beam of lightning, which is 
seen, and is then no more. I remember 
thee, O Fillan! and my wrath begins to 
rbe. ' 

The king took his deathful spear, and 
struck the deeply-sounding shield — hb 
shield, that hung high in night, the dismal 
sign of war. Ghosts fled .on every side, 
and rolled their gathered forms on the 
wind. Thrice from the winding vales arose 
the voice of deaths. The harps of the 
bards, untouched, sound mournful over the 
hiU. 

He struck again the shield; battles rose 
in the dreams of his host The wide-tuiD' 
bling strife is gleaming over their souls. 
Blue-shielded kings descend to war. Back- 
ward-looking armies fly; and mighty deeds 
are half hid in the bright gleams of steel. 

But when the third sound arose, deer 
started from the clefts of their rocks. The 
screams of fowl are heard in the desert, as 
each flew, frightened on his blast The 
sons of Selma half-rose, and half-assojoed 
their spears. But silence rolled back on 
the host: they knew the shield of the king* 
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Sleep retavned to tlieijr eyes; the field ntH || pale in thy presence, as thou bid'st me to 
dark and stilt fear the king? The time of danger, O 



No sleep was thine in darkness, blue- 
eyed daughter of Comnor! 8ul-malia heard 
the dreadful shield, and rose, amid the 
■igbt. Her st^s are towards the king of 
Atha. *6an danger shake his dating soul?' 
In doubt, she standi, with bending eyes, 
Hearen- boms with all its stars. 

Again tlie shield resounds! She rashed. 
She stopped. Her v«ice faalf-rose.* It failed. 
She saw hiii, amidst his arms, that gleamed 
to heavea's fira» She saw Mm dim ia his 
loeka, that rose to nigbtly wind. Away, 
fsr fear, sIm Imrned her steps. *Why should 
the king of Erin- awake? Thou art not a 
dream to hie rest, daoghter of Inis-huna.' 

More dreadful qrings the shield. &ul-malla 
starts. Her helmet iktls. Loud echoes Lu- 
Wft rode, as bv<er it rolls the steel. Burst- 
ing from the dreams of night, Cathmor 
balf-^Me bepeath bis tree. He saw the 
form of the maid above him, on the rock* 
A red star, with' twinkling beam, looked 
through her floating hair. 

'Who comes through night to Cathmor, 
is the season of his dreams? Bring'st thou 
aogbt of war? Who art thou, son of night? 
Stand'st thou before me, a form of the 
times of old? A voice from the fold of a 
doud, to w^m me of the danger of Erin?' 

^Nor lonely scout am I, nor voice from 
folded cloud,' she said^ 'but i warn the<s of 
the danger of £rin. Best thou h«ar that 
lound? it is not the feeble, kiug of Atha, 
thtt rolls his signs on night. ' 

'Let the* warrior roll his signs,' he re- 
plied; *to Cathmor they are the^soonds of 
harps. My joy is great, voice of night, 
and burns over all my thoughts. This is 
the mosic of k!ngb, oti lonely hills, by night ; 
when they light their daring souU, the sons 
of migbty deeds I The feeble dwell alone, 
ia the valley of the breeze; where mists 
lift their' mondng skirts from the Mue-wind- 
isg streams.' 

^Not feeble, Ung of men, were they, the 
fathers of my race. They dwelt in the 
foldr of battle, in their distant lands. Yet 
delights not my sou^ in the signs of death ! 
fie, wiio never yields, comes forth : O send 
the bard of peace!' 

Like a' dropping rock in the desert, stood 
Cathmer in his tears. Her voice came, a 
breejse on his soul, and waked the memory 
of her land ; where she dwelt by her peace- 
fill streams, before he came to the war of 
Conmor. 

* Daughter of strangers,' he said (she 
trembling turned awa^, 4onsp have I mark- 
ed thee in thy steel, young pine of Inis- 
hnna. But my soul, I said, is folded in a 
storm. Why should that beam arise, till 



maid , is the season of my. soul ; for then 
it swells a mighty stream, and rolls me on 
the foe. 

* Beneath the moss-covered rock of Lon'a, 
near his own loud stream; gray in his 
lock» of age, dwells Clonmal king of harps. 
Above him is his echoing tree , and the dun 
bounding of roes. The noise of oUr strife 
reaches his ear, as he bends in the thoughts 
of years. There let thy rest be, SuKmaUa, 
until our battle cease. Until I return, in 
my arms, from the skirts of the evening 
mist,, that rises on Lena/ round the dwell- 
ing of my love.' 

A light fell on the ioul of the midd: ft 
rose kindled before the king. She turned 
her face to Cathmor, from amidst her waving 
locks. 'Sooner shaU the eagle of heaven 
be torn from the stream of his roaring 
wind, when he sees the dun prey before 
him, the young sons of the bounding roe, 
than thou, O Cathmor, be turned from the 
strife of renoWn. S&on may I see thee, 
warrior, from the skirts of the evening mist, 
when it is rolled around me, on Lona of 
the streams. While yet thou art distant 
far, strike, Osithmor, strike the shield, that 
joy TDoj return to my darkened soul, as I 
i<an on the mossy rock. But if thou 
shouldst fall, I am in the land of strangers ; 

send thy voice, from thy doud, to the 
maid of Inis-huna!' 

'Young branch of green-headed Lumon^ 
why dost thou shake in the storm? Often 
has Cathmor returned, from darkly-rolling 
wars; The darts of death are but hail to 
me ; thenf have often rattled along my shield. 

1 have risen brightened from battle, like a 
meteor from a stormy cloud. Return not, 
fair beam, from tliy vale, when the roar of 
battle grows. Then might the foe escape, 

I as from my fathers of old. 

'They told to Son-mor, of Clunar, who 
was slain by Cormac in fight. Three days 
darkened Son-mor, over his brother's fall. 
His spouse beheld the silent king and fore- 
saw . bis steps to war. She prepared the 
bow, in secret, to attend her blue-shielded 
hero. To her dwelt darkness, at Atha, 
when he was not there. From their hundred 
streams, by night, poured down the sons of 
Alnecma. They had heard the shield of 
the king, and their rage arose. In clanging 
arms, they moved along tewards Ullin of 
the groves. Son-mor struck* his 'Shield, at 
times, the leader of the war. 

«Far behind followed -Sul-alHn , over the 
streamy hills. She was a light on the moun- 
tain, when they crossed the vale below. 
Her steps were stately on the vale, when 
they rose on the mossy hiU. She feared to 



my steps return in peace? Have I been iTapproach .the king, who left her in echoing 
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Atha. But whan the nwr of battle roae; an to lift llie apomr. Or ahatt mu f^ 
whea boat was roUed oo boat; wban 8oih aiiae ^or hioi who lifU the spear no nore; 
nor burot, like the fire of heaveo ia clouda, he that contimed the field, 'fron Moba of 
with her spreading hair caaie Sol-allia; for the groveaf * 

ahe trembled for her king. He stopped the *Not forgot ia that eland la war, baid 
rushing strife to save the Ioto of neroes. | of other tSjnes* fiigh abali hU tonb rise, 
The fi»e fled bj night; Clunar slept without I on Moi-leoay the dweUaog of leoawa. Bu^ 
bis blood; the blood which ought to be | now, roll back my soul to the tiaies of my 
poured upon the warrior's tomb. I fathers; to the years wLea first they roie, 

*Nor rose the rage of Son-mor, but bis I on Ints-huna's waves. Nor aleae pleasant 
daya were ailent and dark. SuI-alUn wan- 1 to Cathmor is the remembrance of wood- 
dered by her gray atreams, with her tear- Icoyered Lumon — Lumen of the streuiSi 
ful eyea. Often did she look on the hero, n the dwellijig of white-bosomed maids.' 
whea he was folded in hia thoughts. But ^ Lumon * of the atveams, theu nseit m 
she shrunk from his eyes, and turned her Fonar'a soul! Thy ann ia oa thy side, os 
lone steps away. Battles rose, like a tem- the rocks of thy bending trees. The daor 

nt, and drove the mist from his aouL He roe is seen from thy fSne ; the deer lifti 
iold , with joy , her steps in the ball, I his branchy bead ; for he sees at timei 
and the whita ririag of her hands on the I the hound on the half-covered hea^. Slow, 
harp.' Ion the vale, are the steps of mai4s ; the 

In his arms strode the chief of Atha, to i white-armed daughtera of the bow: tbe/ 
wbi^e his shield bung, high, in night: high I lift their blue eyes to the hill, fron anidst 
on a mo^y bough over Lubar's atreamy I their wandering lodu. Not there ii tlie 
roar. Seven booMs rose on the shield; the I stride of LarthoUf chief of Inis-hoBS. H0 
seven voices of the king, which his war- 1 mounts the wave on his own dark oaJc, ia 
riors received, from the wind, and marked I Cluba'a ridgy bay. That oak wiiicfa be 
over all their tribes. I cut from Lumon, to bound along the tea. 

On each boss is placed a star of night: The maids turn their eyes away, leatthe 
Gan-mathon with beams unshoiu) Col-derna 
rising from a cloud; Ul-oicho robed iq oust; 
and the soft beam of Cathlin glittering «q 
a rock. Snuling, on its own blue wave, 
£el-dorath half sinks its western fight. The 
red eye of Berthin looks, through a grove, 
on the hunter, as be returns, by night, 
with the spoils of the bounding roe. Wide, 

in the midst, arose the cloudlets beasas of echoing woods. ~ There issued a strtta 
Ton-th^na, that star, which looked, by from Duthuma's horrid caTo; where spirits 
night, on the course of the sea-tossed Lar- 
tbon: Larthon, the first of Bolga*s race, 
who travelled on the winds. White-bosomed 
spread the sails of the king, towards streamy 
l.nis-fail; dun night was rolled before him, 
with its skirts of mist. Unconstant blew 
the winds, and rolled him from wave to 
wave. Then rose the fiery-haired Ton- 
th^na, and smiled from her parted cloud. 
Larthon blessed the well-known beam, as 
it faint gleamed on the deep. 

Beneath the spear of Cathmor, rose that 
voice which awakes the bards. They came, 
dark-winding from every side; each with 
the sound of his harp, fiefore him rejoiced 

the king, as the traveller, in the day of I white-handed Flathal looked iren the 
the sun; when he hears, far rolling around, I of roes. Lumon of the foamy streamiy tboo 
the murmur of mossy streams : streams | risest on Fonar's soull' 
that burst in the^ desert , from the roclL of 
roes. 

<Why,' said Fonar, *hear we the voice 
of the king, in the season of his rest? 
Were the dim forms of thy fathers bending 
In thy dreams? Perhaps they stand on that 
cloud, and wait for Fonar's song; often 
they come to the fields where their sons 



ki«g should be lowly laid; Cor aoTer 
they seen a ship, dark rider of the vrairel 
*Now he dares to call the winds, and to 
mix with the mist of ocean. Bias Inis-fail 
roM, in amoke; but dark-skirted night cane 
down. The aons of Bofga faared. The 
fiery-haired Ton-th^na rose. Culbia's bay 
received the slop, in the bosom of iti 



gleamed, at times, vrith their half-^iuibed 
forms. 

^Dreams descended on Lartboa: be nii* 
seven spirits of his fathers. He heard their 
half-formed words, and dimly beheld the 
times to come. He beheld the kings of 
Atha, the sons of future days. They led 
their hosta along the field , like ridges of 
mist, which winds pour in antonm* ever 
Atha of the groves. 

« Larthon raised the hall of Samla, to the 
music of the harp. Be went fbrth to the 
roes of Erin, to tbeir wonted streaaw. No' 
did he forget green-headed Lmnon; be 
often bounded over bis aeas, to where 



Morning pours from the east The muty 
heads of the mountains rise. Valleys show, 
on every side, the gray winding ofthetf 
streams. His host heard the shield of Cath- 
mor t at once they rose around; ^^ ' 

• A UU, in laiS'hona, near the residopce of Stl- 
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crowded tea, wbea fbtt it fedi the ^ngs 
of the wind*, The waref know not whither 
to roll; they ilit their troubled lieads. 

Sad and slow retired Sul-malla to Lona 
of the streams. She went, and often tam- 
ed; her bine eyes rolled' in tears. , But 
when she came to the rock, that darkly- 
coTered Lena's vale, she looked, from her 
bontiag soul, -on the king; and sunk, at 
ooce, behind. 

Son of Alpin, strike the string* Is there 
aught of joy in the harp? Pear it then on 
the soul of Ossian: it is folded in mist. I 
hear thee, O bard ! in my night But cease 
the Ughdy-trembling sonnd. The joy of 
grief belongs to Ossian ^ amidst his dark- 
brown years. 



Green thbn of the lull of 'ghosts, that 
shalcest thy head' to nightly winds! I hear 
no sound in thee; is there no spirit's 
windy skirt new mstling in thy leaves? 
Often are the steps of the dead, in the 
dark-eddying blasts; when the moon, a 
dun shield 9 iirom the east, is rolled Aong 
the sky. 

Ullin, Carril, and Ryno, voices of tha 
days of old! Let me hear you, while yet it 
Is dark, to please and awake my soul. I 
hear yon not, ye sons of song; in what 
hall of the clouds b your rest? Do yon 
touch the shadowy harp, robed with morn- 
ing mist, where the mstling sun comes forth 
from his green-headed waves? 



T B M O R A. 
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[The fourth mormng, from th^ opening of the poem, comes on. Fingal, sHU coniifm^ 
in the place to which he had retired on the preceding night, is seen at iivtervaU, throu^ 
the nasi which covered the rock of Cor^nvH, The descent of the Jnng is described. He 
orders Oaul, Dermid, and Carril the hard, to go to the valley of Cluna, and condwt {rotn 
thence to the Caledonian army, Ferad-artho, the son of Cairhar, the only person remining 
of the family of Conar, the first king of Ireland. The king lakes the command of the nm^ 
find prepares for battle. Marching towards the enemy, he comes to the cimeo{t^<^> 
where the body of Fillan lay. Upon seeing his dog. Bran, who lay- at the ewtnmeofthe 
cave, his grief returns, Cathmor arranges the Irish army in order of battle, 'fhe of- 
pearance of that hero. The general conflict is described. The actions of Fingal im^ ^^^^ 
mor. A storm. The total rout of the Fir-bolg. The two kings engage, in a column of 
mist, on the banks of Lubar, Their attitude and conference afier the combat. The denth 
of Cathmor. Fingal resigns the spear of Trenmor to Ossia^i, The ceremonies observed on 
that occasion. The spirit of Cathmor, in the mean time, appears to Sul-malln, in t^^ 
valley of Lona. Her sorrow. Evening comes on, A feast is prepared. The covms of 
Ferad-artho is am.iHtunced by the songs of a hundred bards. The poem closes mth ^ 
speech of Fingal,^ 



As when the wintry winds have seized the 
wares of the mountain lake, have seized 
them in stormy night, and clothed them 
over with ice; white, to the hunter's early 
eye, the billows still seem to roll. He turns 
his ear to the sound of each unequal ridge. 
But each is silent, gleaming, strewn with 
boughs and tufts of grass, which shake 
and whistle to the wind, over their gray 
seats of frost. So silent shone to the 
morning the ridges of Monren^s host, as 
each warrior looked up from his helmet 
towards the hill of the king; the cloud- 
covered hill of Fingal, where he strode, in 
the folds of mist. At times is the -hero 
seen, greatly dim in all his arms. From 
thought to thought rolled the war, along 
his mighty soul. 

Now is the coming forth of the king. 
First appeared the sword of Luno; the 
spear half-issuing from a cloud, the shield 
still dim in mist. But when the stride of 
the king came abroad, with all his gray, 
dewy locks in the wind; then rose the 
shouts of his host over every moving tribe. 
They gathered, gleaming round, with all 
their echoing shields. 80 rise the green 



seas round a spirit , that comes do^n from 
the squally wind. The traveller bears the 
sound afar, and lifts hKi bead over the rock. 
He looks on the troubled bay, and thioks 
he dimly sees the form. The waves Bport, 
unwieldy, round, with all their backs ot 
foam. 

Far distant stood the son of Morni, 
Duthno's race, and Cona's bard. We stood 
far distant; each beneath his tree. ^^ 
shunned the eyes of the kings we bad no| 
conquered in the field. A little stream xM 
at my feet: I touched its light wave wla 
my spear. I touched it with my spejr^ 
nor there was the soul of Ossian. It darkly 
rose, from thought to thought, and seot 
abroad the sigh. .. 

*Son of Morni,' said the king, 'pcnBid, 
hunter of roes ! why are y« dark, like two 
rocks, each with its sftfickling water«? IJ" 
wrath gathers on Fingal's soul, against the 
chiefs of men. Ye are my strength m 
battle ; the kindling of my joy in ^^' 
My early voice has been a pleasant gs^e 
to your ears, when Fillan prepared tw 
bow. The son of Fingal is not here, nor 
yet the chase of the bounding roes. ^^^ 
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why ihovld the bxeah^ Qf fhSeids ftand* 11 

darkened, far away?' 

Tall they strode towtrds tho king} they 
saw him turned to. Mom's wind, ^is tears 
came down for his blue-eyed son, who sl^pt 
in the cave of streams. But he brightened 
before thein, and spoke to the broad-shield- 
ed kings. 

'Cromnal, with woody rocks, and isisty 

top, the field of wUids, pours forth « to tlM^ 

sight, blue Lubar^s stareamy roar. Behind 

it rolls dear-winding Larath , in the still 

vale of deer. A cave m darl; io a rock; || 

above it strong- winged e^les dwell; broad-v 

headed oaka, before it, sound in Cluna's 

Yiia^ Within, in his locks of youth,, is 

Ferad-artho, blue-eyed .king, the son of 

broad-shielded Cairbar, from Uliin of the 

loes. He listens ts tke voice of Condan,. 

^i gray, he^ ben^s in f«cble ligh^. He 

Ttsteos, for his foes dwell l« the echoing 

lialif of Teiiiora». He cornea, at times, 

abroad in the akirts of mist, t& pierce the 

boaading roes. When the sun looks on the 

£eld, nor by the rock, nor stieam, is hei 

He shuns the race of Bolga , vho dwell in 

his father's halL Tell bim,, tba; Flng^l Hfto 

the spear, and that his foes, psrhaps,. may 

(ail. 

'Lift up, O Gaul, the shield before him. 
Stretch, Dermid, Temora's speur. Be thy 
met in his ear, O Carril, witl.the deeds 
of his fathers. Lead him to ireeq Moi' 
ieaa, to the dusky field of ghosts; for. there, 
I fall forward, in battle, in the folds of 
>rar. Bo^ore dun night descends, come. to 
high Duiamora'a top. Look, from the gray 
>l^irts of mist, on Lena of the streams. .If 
there my standard shall floi^ on wind, over 
Lobu^s gleaming stream, then bas not Fin" 
{;al failed in the last of his fields.' 

Sack were his ^or4s;, nor ^ght replied 

the siieni, striding . Ifings. They, looked 

sidelong,, on Erin's, hpst, and darkened, as 

thejr wen^ Never beforei had they left the 

king, in the midst of the stormy field. 

Behind tbem,^ inching at times his harp, 

tlie grayrhaired Canrll moved. He foresaw 

the fall q| the people, and mournful was 

the sound 1 It was like a breeze that comes- 

by fits, oyer Logo's reedy lake ; when sleep 

half descends on the hunter, within his 

mossy cave. 

'Why bends the bard of Cona,' said Finr 
1^ 'over hi9 secret stream? Is this a Ume 
for sorrow, father of low-laid Oscar? Be 
the warriors remembered in peaces when 
echoing shields are heard no more. Bead, 
then, in grief, over the flood, where blows 
the mountain breeze. Let them pass on thy 
soul, the blue-eyed dwellers of the tomb. 
But Erin rolls to war; wide-tumbling, rough, 
and dark. Lift, Osai^n* lift the shield. I 
un alone, my ^ son!' 



As, comes th^ ndden Toico of winds to 
the becahaed ship of Inia-huaa, and drivea 
It large,. atoig the deep, dark rider of th^ 
wave; .so. the voice of Fipgal sent Ossian, 
tall,, along the heath.' He lifted high his 
shining shield, in the dusky wing of war; 
like the broad, blank moon, in the akirt of 
a cloud, before the storms arise. 

Loud, from moss-covered Mora, poured 
down, at onoe, the broad-winged war. Finr 
gal led.hjs people forth, king of Morven.of 
streams* On high spreads the eagle's wing. 
His gray hair is poured oa hia shoulders 
broad. In thunder are his. mighty strides. 
He often stood^ and saw, behind, the^widor- 
gleaming rolling of armour* A rock ha 
seemed, gray over with ice, whose woods 
are high in wind. Bright streams, leap 
from its head, and spread their foam on, 
blasts. 

Now he came to Lubar's cave, whera 
Fillan • darkly slept. Bran still lay oa the 
broken shield: the eagle-wing is. strewed 
by the winds. Bright, from withered furze,, 
looked forth the hero's speac^ Then grief 
stirred the soul of the king, like wbirK 
winds, blackening on a lake. He turned 
hi« sudden step, and leaned on his bending 
spear. 

Whi^breasted Bran came bounding with 
joy to the known path of Fingal. He came, 
and looked towards the cave, where the 
blue-eyed hunter lay, for he was wont to 
stride-, with morning,, to the dewy bed of 
the roe. It was then the tears of the kin^ 
came down, and all 'his soul was dark. But 
as the. rising wind rolls away the storm of 
rain, and leaves the white streams tp the 
son, and hi^ hills with their heads of 
grass; so the returning war brightened the 
mind of FingaU He bounded,, on bis spear, 
over Lubar, and struck his echoing shield* 
His ridgy host bend forward, at once, with 
all their pointed steel. 

.Nqr Erin heard, with fear, the sound: 
wide they came rolling along. Dark Mal- 
thos , in the wing of war , looks forward 
feom shaggy brows. Next rose that beam 
of light, Hidalla ! then the sidelong looking 
gloom of Maronnan. Blue-shielded Clonar 
lifts the spear; Cormar shakes his bushy 
locks on the wind. Slowly , from behind a 
rock, rose the bright form of Atha. First 
appeared his two pointed spears, then the 
half of his burnished shield: like the rising 
of a nightly meteoi^ over the vale of ghosts. 
But when he shone all abroad, the hosts 
plunged at once intp strife. The gleaming 
waves of steel are poured on either side. 

As meet two troubled seas, with the roll- 
ing of all their waves, when they feel the 
wings of contending winds, in the rock- 
sided firth of Lumon; along the echoing 
h ilif is the ^^ course of ghosta : from the 
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biMt fiA |lli6 torn fr«Tw on tiio deep, 
nmidet the foeajpatb of wlinlei. 80 mAxid 
the hoiU! Now Fiogal, now Cathaor came 
abroad. The dark tonbKiif oT death it be- 
fore theflit the gleam of broken afeeel ia 
rolled on their atepe, as loud, the high- 
bounding Idnga hewed down the ridge of 
ahieMa. 

Bfaronnan fdl, by Fingal, lidd large 
ncrosa a stream. The watera. gathered hj 
hla aide, and leapt gray oyer hit bosty 
ahield. Clonar is pierced by Cathmori nor 
yet lay the chief on earth. An oak seized 
his hair in hie falL His helmet rolled on 
the ground. By its thong, hung his broad 
shield; over it wandered &» atreaming blood. 
Tlamin shall weep, in the hall, and atrike 
her heaying breast. 

Nor did Ossian forget the spear, in the 
wing of his war. He strewed the field 
with dead. Young Hidalla came. *Soft 
▼oioe of streamy Clonral why dost thou 
Bft the steel? O that we met in the strife 
of song, in thine own rushy vale!' Malthos 
beheld him low, and darkened as he rushed 
along. On either side of a stream, we 
bend in the echoing strife. Heaven comes 
xelting down; around burst the voices of 
squally winds. Hills are clothed, at times, 
in fire. ' Thunder roUa in wreaths of aust. 
In darkness shrunk the foe : Morven's war* 
riors stood aghast. Still I bent over the 
stream, amidst my whistling locks. 

Then rose the voice of Flngal, and the 
sound of the flying foe. I saw the king, 
at times, in fightning, darkly-striding in his 
■dght I struck my echoing shield, and 
hung forward on the steps of Alneema; 
the foe is rolled before me, like a wreath 
of smoke. 

The sun looked forth from bis tloud. 
The hundred streaihs of Moi-lena shone. 
Slow rose the blue oolomns of mist, against 
the glittering hill. Where are the mighty 
kings? Nor by that stream, nor wood are 
thev 1 I hear the clang of arms ! Their strife 
is in the bosom of that mist. Such is the 
contending of spirits in a nightly dond, 
when they strive for the wintry wings of 
winds, and the rolling of the foam-covered 
waves. 

I rosbed along. The gray mist rose. 
Tall, gleanung, they stood at Lobar. Cath- 
mor leaned against a rock. His half-fallen 
shield receiTed the stream, that leapt from 
the moss above. Towarda Mm is the stride 
of Fingalt he saw the heroes blood. His 
sword fell slowly to hit side. He spoke, 
amidst Ids darkening Joy. 

* Yields the race of Borbar-duthulf Or 
still does he lift the spear? Not unheard 
is thy name, at Atha, in the green dwelling 
of strands. It has come, like the breeae 
of his desert, to the ear of FIngal. Come 



io ay bin of Ibastf t the mlnhtT faU, at 
times. No fire am I to low-Taid foes; I 
rejoice not over the fall of the brave. To 
close the wound is mine : I have known the 
herbs of the hills. I seized their fair heads, 
on high, as they waved by their secret 
streams. Then ait dark and silent, king 
of Atha of strangers!* 

*By Atha of the stream,' he said, *then 
rises a mossy rock. On its head ia the 
wandering of boi^hs, within the course of 
winds. Dark, in its face, is a cave, with 
its own loud rill. There have I heard the 
tread of strangen, when they passed to 
my hall of shells. Joy rose, nke a flfame, 
on my soul : I blest the echoing rock. Here 
be my dwelling, in 4arkness; ki my grauy 
vale. From this I fhall iftouat the breeze^ 
that pursues my thIsUn's beard; or look 
down, on blue-windiog Atha, firom its wan- 
dering mist,' 

*Why speaks the king of the tomb? Os- 
sian ! the warrior has failed ! Joy meet iky 
soul, like a stream, Cathmor, friead of 
strangers! Bfy son, I hear the call ofjeun^ 
they take ny spear as they pan along. 
Why does not Fingal, they aeem ts saj, 
rest within lis hall? Dost then always de- 
light in bleed? In the tears of the sad? 
No t ye daik-rolling years, Fingal ddighta 
not in blood. Teara are wintry streaais 
that waste away mv soul. But, when ( 
lie down te rest, then comes the mighty 
voice of war. It awakes me in my hall, 
and calla forth all my steeU ' It shall caii 
it forth no more; Ossian, take thou thy 
father's apear. lift it, in battle, when the 
proud arise. 

*My fathers, Ossian, trace my ateps : my 
deeds are pleasant to their eyes. Wherever 
I come forth to battle, on my field, are 
their columni of mist. But mine arm res- 
cued the feeble: the haughty found my rage 
was fire. Never over the fiidlen did miae 
eye rejoice. For this, my fathom shall 
meet me, at the gatea of their airy halls, 
taU with robes of figfht, with auldiy-kindled 
eyes. But, to the proud in arms, they are 
darkened moons in heaven, which send the 
fire of night red-wandering over their face. 

* Father of heroes, Trenmor, dweller of 
eddying winds! I give thy apear to Oarian: 
let thine eye rfjoice. Thee have I seen, at 
times, bright from between th^ clouds; bo 
appear to my son, when be is to lift the 
spear I then shall he remember iliy mighty 
deeds, though thou art now but a blast.' 

He gave the spear to my hand, and raised, 
at once, a stone on high, to speak to fbtore 
times, with its gray head of moss. Beneath 
he placed a aword in earth, and one bright 
boss from his shield. Dark in thought* 
awbHe he bends: his words, at length, came 
forth. 
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* When thoOy O itoiie, thalt aoulder down, 
and« loM thee, ia the moM of years, then 
ohall the trayeller come, and wmttUng pass 
away. Then knowest not, feeble man, that 
fame once shone on Moi-lena. Here Fingal 
resigned his spear, after the last of his 
fields. Pass away, thou eoipty shade! in 
thy Toice there is no renown. Thon dwellest 
hy some peaceful stream; yet a few years, 
and thou art gone. No one remembers thee, 
thou dweller of thick mist I But Fingal shall 
be clothed with fame, a beam of light to 
other times; for he went forth, with echo- 
ing steel, to save the weak in arms.' 

Brightening, in his fame, the king strode 
to Lubar*s sounding oak, where it bent, 
from its rock, over the bright-tumbling 
stream. Beneath it is a narrow plain, and 
the sound of the fount of the rock. Here 
the standard of Morven poured its wreaths 
vn the wind, to mark the way of Ferad- 
artho, from his secret Tale. Bright, from 
his parted west, the sun of heaven looked 
abroad. The hero saw his people, and 
heard their shouts of joy. In broken ridges 
round, they glittered to the beam. The 
king rejoiced, as a hunter in his own green 
Tale,- when, after the storm is rolled away, 
he sees the gleaming sides of the rocks. 
The green thorn shakes its head in their 
face; from their top look forward the roes. 

Gray , at his mossy cave , is bent the 
aged form of CioomaJ. 1*he eyes of the 
bard had failed. He leaned forward on his 
stSifL Bright in her locks, before him, 
Sttl-malla listened to' the tale; the tale of 
the kings of Atha, in the days of old. The 
noise of battle had ceased in his ear: he 
stopped, and raised the secret sigh. The 
spirits of the dead, they said, often lightened 
along his soul. He saw the lung of Atha 
low, beneath his bending tree. 

'Why art thou dark?' said the maid. 
*The strife of arms is past. Soon shall hej 
come to thy cave, over thy winding streams. 
The sun looks from the rocks of the west 
The mists of the lake arise. Gray, they 
spread on that Hill, the rushy dwelling of 
roes. From the mist shall my king appear! 
Behold,^ he comes in his arms. Come to the 
cave of Clonmal, O my best beloved!* 

It was the spirit of Cathmor, stalking, 
large, a gleaming form. He sunk by the 
hollow stream, that roared between the hills. 
*]t was but the hunter,' she said, 'who 
searches for the bed of the roe. His steps 
are not forth to war; his spouse expects 



him wUb night Be ibailf whlatllBg, retnm 
with the spoils of the dark-brown hinds.' 
Her eyes were turned to the hill; agun the 
stately form came down. She rose in the 
midst of joy. He retired again in mist 
Gradual vanish his limbs of smoke, and mix 
with the mountain wind. Then she knew 
that he feU! «King of Krin, art thou l^wY' 
Let Ossian forget her grief; it wastes the 
soul of age. 

Evening came down on Moi-lena. Gray 
rolled the streams of the land. Loud came 
forth the voice of Fingal: the beam of oaks 
arose. The people gathered round with 
gladness, with ghidness blended with shades. 
They sidelong looked to the king, and be- 
held his unfinished joy. Pleasant from the 
way of the desert, the voice of music came. 
It seemed, at first, the noise of a stream, 
far distant on its rocks. Slow it rolled 
along the hill, like the ruffled wing of a* 
breeze, when it takes the tufted beard of 
the rocks, in the still season of night. It 
was the voice of Condan, mixed with Car- 
lil's trembling harp. They came, with blue- 
eyed Ferad-artho, to Mora of the streams. 

Sudden bursts the song from our bards, 
on Lena : the host struck their shields nudst 
the sound. Gladness rose brightening en 
the king, like the beam of a cloudy day, 
when it rises 'on the green hill, before the 
roar of winds. He struck the bossy shield 
of kings; at once they cease around. The 
people lean forward, from their spears, 
towards the voice of their land< 

'Sons of Morven, spread the feast; send 
the night away in song. Ye have shone 
around me, and the dark storm is past. My 
people are the windy rocks, from which I 
spread my eagle- wings, when I rush forth 
to renown, and seize it on its field. Ossian, 
thou hast the spear of Fingal: it is not the 
staff of a boy with which he strews the 
thistle round, young wanderer of the field. 
No: it is the lance of the mighty, with 
which they stretched forth their hands to 
death. Look to thy fathers, my son; they 
are awful beams. With morning lead Ferad- 
artho forth to the echoing halls of Temora* 
Remind him of the kings of Erin; the state- 
ly forms of old. Let not the fallen be 
forgot: they were mighty in the field. Let 
Carril pour his song, that the kings may 
rejoice in their mist To-morrow 1 spread 
my sails to Sehiia's shaded walls, where 
streamy Duthula winds through tlie seats 
of roes.' 



CONLATH AND CUTHONA 



[Contaih wm the ymm^m of MwmCt mng, md hroiher to the eeiebraied GttvU. Jb 
iMf tfi fotfe with Cudona, the dmt^er 0f tlmwry when 7\i§€ar, the mm of Kmfeve, 
accompamied hy Fereuth kk friend, anwed, from Irehmd, at Moray where Conlath dtrWf. 
He waa hoaipitnhhj received, amd, aecordki^ to the cuetom of the Ume$, feasted three da^ 
with Conlaih, On the fomik he eet mil, and eoaettn^ the island of waves, one of the 
Behridee, he eaw Cuthona hunting, fell im love loiM her, and carried her away, &y force, 
f» hie ehip. He was forced, hy stress of weaker, into L4hona, a desert isle. In the 
mean time Coniath, hearing of Ae rape, sailed after Mm, and fmmd him on the point of 
saUing for the coast of Ireland. They fought ; and they and their followers fell hy mutual 
wounds. Cuthonn did not long survive ; -for she tUed off grief the third day aper, Fh^gal, 
hearing of their unfortunate death, sent Stormal the son of Moron to hury them, hei for^l 
to send a hard to sing the funeral song over their tombs. The ghost of Oonlath comes, 
long after, to Ossian to entreat him to transmit to posterity his and Cuthona's fame ; for 
it was the opinion of the times, that the souls of the deceased were nut happy till their 
elegies were composed by a hard. ] 



Did not Ossian hear a voice? or U It the 
sound of days that are no more? Often 
does the memory of former times come, like 
the evening sun, on my soul. The noise of 
the chase is renewed. In thought, I lift 
the spear. But Ossian did hear a voice! 
Who art thou, son of night? The children 
of the feeble are asleep. The midnight 
wind, is In myhall. Perhaps it is the shield 
of Fingal that echoes to the blast. It hangs 
in Ossian's haH. He feels it sometimes with 
his bands. Yes! I hear thee, my friend! 
Long has thv voice been absent from mine 
ear! lY hat brings thee, on thy cloud, to 
Ossian, son of generous Morni? Are the 
firiends of the aged near thee? 'Where is 
Oscar, son of fame? He was often near 
thee, O Coniath, when the sound of battle 
arose. 

Ghost of Coniath. Sleeps the sweet voice 
of Cona, in the midst of his rustling hall? 
Sleeps Ossian in his hall, and his friends 
without their fame? The sea rolls round 
dark I-thona. Our tombs are not seen in 
our isle. How long shall our fame be un- 
heard, son of resounding Selma? 

Osstrni. O that mine eyes could behold 
thee! Thou slttest, dim on thy cloud! Art 
thou like the mist of Lano? An half-extin- 
guished meteor of fire? Of what are the 
skirU of thy robe? Of what is thine airy 



D bow? He Is gone on his blast like the shade 
of a wandering cloud. Come from tby wall, 
O harp! Let me hear thy sound. Let the 
light of memory rise on I-thona! Let me 
behold asain my friends! And Ossian does 
behold his friends, on the dark-blue isle. 
The cave of Thona appears, with its mossy 
rocks and bending trees. A stream roars 
at its mouth. Toscar bends, over its course. 
Fereuth is sad by his side. Cuthona sits 
^at a distance and weeps. Does the wind 
of the waves deceive me? Or do I hear 
them speak? 

Toscar. The night was stormy. From 
their hills the groaning oaks came down. 
The sea darkly tumbled beneath the blasL 
The roaring waves climbed against our 
rocks. The lightning came often and showed 
the blasted fern. Fereuth! I saw the ghost 
who embroiled the night. Silent he stood 
on that bank. His robe of mist flew on 
the wind. I could behold his tears. An 
aged man he seemed, and fall of thought! 

Fereuth. It was thy father, O Toscar. 
He foresees some death among his race. 
Such was his appearance on Cromla, before 
the great Maronuan fell. Erin of hills of 
grass! how pleasant are thy vales! Silence 
is nearythy blue streams. The sua is on 
thy fields. Soft is the sound of the harp 
in Seldma; lovely the cry of the banter on 
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CromlA* Bat we are in dark I-thona, sur- 
rounded by the stomu The billows lift 
their \vhite heads above our rocks. W<e 
tremble amidst the night 

Toscar. lYhither is the soul of battle 

fled, FercQth with locks of age? I have 

seen tbee undaunted in danger; thine eyes 

burning with joy in the fight. Whither is 

the soul of battle fled? Our fathers never 

feared. Go; view the settling seas the 

stormy wind is liud« The billows still 

tremble on the deep; they seem to fear the 

blast. Go; view the settling sea. Morning 

is gray on our rocks. The sun will look 

soon from his east, in . all his pride of light ! 

I lifted up my sails with joy, before the 

balls of generous Conlath. My course was 

by a desert isle, where Cuthona pursued 

the deer. I saw her, like that beam of the 

sun that issues from the cloud. Her hair 

was on her heaving breast. She, bending 

forward 9 drew the bow. Her white arm 

seemed, behind her, like the snow of Cromla. 

Come to my soul, I said, huntress bf the 

desert isle! But she wastes her time in tears. 

She thinks of the generous Conlath. Where 

can I find thy peace, Cuthona, lovely, maid ? 

Cuih0^in, A distant steep bends over the 
sea, with aged trees and mossy rocks. The 
billow rolls at its feet. On its side is the 
dwelling of roes. The people call it Mora. 
There th^ towers of my love arise. There 
Conlath looks over the sea for his only love. 
The daughters of the chase returned. He 
beheld their downcast eyes. * Where is the 
daughter of Rumar?' Bot they answered 
not. My peace dwells on Mora, son of the 
distant landl 

TosQoir. Cuthona shall return to her peace; 
to the towers of generous Conlath. He is 
the firiend of Toscar I I have feasted in his 
halls! Rise, ye gentle breexes of Erin. 
Stretch my sails toward Mora's shores. Cu- 
thona shall tt6t on Mora; but the days of 



Toscar must be sad* I shall sit in mT cavte 
in the field of thjs sun. The blast will rustle 
in my trees; I shall think it is Cuthona's 
voice. But she is distant far, in the halls 
of the mighty Conlath ! 

Culhona, Ha! what cloud is that? It car- 
ries' the ghosts of my fathers. I aee^the 
skirts of their robes, like gray and watery 
mist. When shall I fall, O Rumar? Sad 
Cuthoaa forMiees her death. Will not Con- 
lath behold me, before I enter the narrow 
house ? 

Osstiifi. He shall behold thee, O maid! 
He comes along the heaving sea. The death 
of Toscar is dark on his spear. A wound 
is in his side! He is pale at the cave of 
Thona. He shows his ghastly wound. Where 
art then with thy tears, Cuthona ? The chief 
of Mora dies. The vision grows dim on 
my mind. I behold the chiefs no more! 
But, O ye bards of future times, remember 
the fall of Conlath with tears. He fell be- 
fore his day. Sadness darkened in his hall. 
His mother looked to his shield on the 
wall, and it was bloody. She knew that 
her hero fell. Her sorrow was heard on 
Mora. Art thou pale on thy rock, Cuthona, 
beside the fallen chiefs? Night comes, and 
day returns, but none appears to raise their 
tomb. Thou frigfatenest the screaming fowls 
away. Thy tears for ever flow. Thou art 
pale as a watery cloud, that rises from a 
lake! 

The sons of green Selma came. They 
found Cuthona cold. They raised a tomb 
over the heroes* She rests at the side of 
Conlath! Come not to my dreams, O Con- 
lath! Thou hast received thy fame. Be 
thy voice far distant from my hall, that 
sleep may descend at night. O that I could 
forget my friends, till my footsteps should 
ceaae to be seen! till I come among them 
with joy, and lay my aged limbs in the 
narrow house! 



BERRATHON. 



[Frnffid, to Mi «oy<^ to LodkfAi^ uhiUter he had heen Umtiied &y SiAmo the fitiher 
of AjfOHdecca, toudted ai BerrtOhon, an island of Scandkiavia, ufhere he wa$ kindly mier- 
iained hf harthmor, the p^ Uag of the place, who wae a va$$al ef the ewpreme htgi 
of Lochlin. The hoiintaUty of LarikmoT gained him FingaVe friendehip, which that Km 
mamfeeted, after the imprieonment of Larthmor by hie own eon, hy sending Ossian aad 
Toscar, the father of Maivma, so often mentioned, to rescne Larthnwr, and to pnrnd the 
mnnatmal behamonr of Uthai. UthtU was handsome, and, by the ladies, much admired. 
Nuuh4homa, the heautifnl daughter of Tor-thoma, a neighboming jtrince , fell m hve mid 
fed with him. He proved inconstant ; for another lady , whose name is not meoHaned, 
gaining his affections, he confined Ntna-Aoma to a desert island near the csatt of Ber- 
rathon. She was relieved by ihsian, who, in company with Toscar, landing on BerniUioii> 
defeated the forces of Uthai, and killed Jam in a single c&mbaL Nina-thoma, vbUm 
love not aU the bad bduwionr of UHUd could erase, hearing of his death, dked o( 
grief. In the mean time Larthmor is restored, and Ossian and Toscar return te fnam^A 
to PingdL 

The poem opens with an elegy on the death of Malvina the daughter of Toscar, asd 
closes with presages of (hsian's death, ] 



Bbn. thy bl.« «<»».. O .tr^! r««.d 
the narrow plain of Lotlnu Let the green 
woods hang over it, from their hiUt; the 
sun look on it at noon. The thistle is 
there on Its rock, and shakes its be«rd to 
the wind. The flower hangs its heavy 
head, waving, at times, to the gale. *Why 
dost thon awake me, O gale 9' it seenw to 
toy: *I am covered with the drops of 
heaven. The time of my fiiding is near, 
the blast that shall scatter my leaves. To- 
morrow shall the traveller come; he that 
saw me in my beauty shall come. His 
eyes will search the field, but ;they will 
not find me.* So shaH they seareh in vidn 
for the voice of Cona, after it has foiled 
ill the field. The hunter shall come forth 
' in the monung, and the voice of my harp 
shall not be heard. ^liVliere is the son of 
car-borne Fingalf Tbe tear will be on 
his cheek! Then come thou, -O Bfalnna, 
YriCh all thy music, conw! Iiay Ossian in 
the plain of Luthai let hb tomb rise in 
the lovely field. 

Malvina! where art thou, with thy songs, 
with the soft sound of thy steps? Son of 
Alpin, art thou near? where is the daughter 
of Toscar? *I passed, O son of Flngal, by 
Tor-lutha's mossy wt^. The smoke of 



the ball was ceased. Silenoe inraa vu»^ 
the trees of the hilL The voice of the 
chase was over. I saiw the daughters of 
the bow. I asked about Malvina, but the]| 
answered not. They turned tb^r fioet 
away: thin darkness covered their beai^ 
They were like stars, on a^rainy luU,J>J[ 
night, each looking faintly through the nitt-' 
Pleasant be thy rest, O lovely be«a^> 
soon hast thou set on our hills! The step* 
of thy denarture were s^tely, like the moon, 
on the blue-trembling wave. But thou haat 
left us in darkness, first of the maids ^ 
Lutha! We sit, at the rock, and tibere^ 
no voice; no light but the a^eor of fin-' 
Soon hast thou set, O Malvina » daug<it(r 
of generous Toscar! But thou nsest iU« 
the beam of the east, amon^ the ^iriti A 
thy friends, where they nit, in their ntaax!f 
halls, the chambers of the thunder! 
doud hovers over Ck»na« Its Uue cnrE 
ndes are high. The winds sXn beneath i 
with their wugs. Within it is the divef 
log of FlngaL There the hero nta in daij 
ness. His airy spear is la hii hand. 
shield, half-covert- with douds, ia like 
darkened moon, when one half s^ rem 
in the wave, and the other looks sickly 
the field! 
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Hla friends alt around the king, on mist! 
They hear the songs of l)llin i he strikes 
the half-viewless harp. He raises the feeble 
Toice. The lesser heroes, vtith a thousand 
meteors, light the airy hall. Malvina rises 
in the midst; a blush is on her cheek. 
8he beholds the unknown faces of her 
fathers. She turns aside her humid eyes., 
^Art thon come so soon,' said Fingal, 
* daughter of generous Toscar ? Sadness 
dwells in the halls of Lutha. My aged 
son is sad! I hear the breeze of Cona, 
that was wont to lift thy heavy locks. It 
comes to the hall, but thou art not there. ^ 
Its voice is mournful among the arms of 
thy fathers! Go, with thy rustling wing, 
O breeze! sigh on Malvina's tomb. It ri- 
ses yonder beneath the rock, at the blue 
stream of Lutha. The maids * are departed 
to their place. Thou alone, O breeze mourn- 
est there!' 

But who comes from the dusky west, 
supported on a cloud? A smile is on his 
gray, watery face. His locks of mist fly 
on wind. He bends forward on his iury 
•pear. It is thy father, Malvina! 'Why 
shinest thou, so soon, on our clouds,' he 
says, *0 lovely light of Lutha? But thou 
wert sad, my daughter. Thy friends had 
passed away. The sons of little men were 
m the hall. None remained of the heroes, 
but Ossian, king of spears!' 

And dost thou remember Ossian, car- 
borne Toscar, son of Conloch? The bat- 
tles of our youth were many. Our swords 
went together to the field. They saw us 
coming like two falling rocks. The sons 
of the stranger fled. 'There come the 
warriors of Cona!' they said. 'Their steps 
are in the paths of the flying!' Draw 
near, son of Alpin, to the song of the aged. 
The deeds of other times are in my soul. 
My memory beams on the days that are 
past — on the days of mighty Toscar, 
when our path was in the deep. Draw 
near, son of Alpin, to the last sound of the 
voice of Cona! 

The king of Morven commanded. I rai- 
sed iny sails to the wind. Toscar chief of 
Lutha stood at' my side; I rose on the 
dark-blue wave. Our course was to sea- 
tfurrounded Berrathon, the isle of many 
stonos. There dwelt, with his locks of 
age, the stately strength of Larthmor; 
Z«arthmor, who spread the feast of shells 
to Fing^al, when he went to Stamo's halls. 
Id the days of Agandecca. But when the 
chief ireas old, the pride of his son arose; 
the pride of fair-haired Uthal, the love of 
9 thousand maids. He bound the aged 
Lartbmor, and dwelt in his sounding halls I' 

* 1*ba.t is, llie younff virgios who sung the fune- 
•al ole^y ^^^f hef tomb. 



Long pined the king in his cave, beside 
his rolling sea. Day did not come to his 
dwelling, nor the burning oak by night. 
But the wind of ocean was there, and the 
parting beam of the moon. The red star 
looked on the king, when it trembled on 
the western wave. Snitho came to Selmo's 
hall; Snitho the friend of Larthmor's youth. 
He told of the king of Berrathon: the 
wrath of Fingal arose. Thrice he ; assumed 
the spear, resolved to stretch his hand to 
Uthal. But the memory of his deeds rose 
before the lung. He sent his son and 
Toscar. Our joy was great on the rolling 
sea. We often half-unsheathed our swords. 
For never before had we fought alone, in 
battles of the spear. 

Night came down on the ocean. The 
winds departed on their wings. Cold and 
pale is the moon. The red stars lift their 
heads on high. Our course is slow along 
the coast of Berrathon. The white waves 
tumble on the rocks. 'What voice is that,' 
said Toscar, 'which comes between the 
sounds of the waves ? It b soft but mourn- 
ful, like the voice of departed bards. But 
I behold a maid. She siCs on the rock 
alone. Her head bends on her arm of 
snow. Her dark hair is in the wind. Hear, 
son of Fingal, her song; it is smooth as 
the gliding stream.' We came to the silent 
bay, and heard the maid of night. 

'How long will ye roll around me, blue- 
tumbling waters of ocean? My dwelling 
was not always in caves, nor beneath the 
whistling tree. The feast was spread in 
Tor-thoma's hall. My fother delighted in 
my voice. The youths beheld me in the 
steps of my loveliness. They blessed the 
dark-haired Nina-thoma. It was then thou 
didst come, O Uthal! like the son of hea- 
ven! The souls of the virgins are thine, 
son of generous Larthmor! But why dost 
thou leave me alone, in the midst of roar- 
ing waters? Was my soul dark with thy 
death? Did my white hand lift the sword? 
Why then hast thou left me alone, Idng- of 
high Finthormo?' 

The tear started from my eye, when I 
heard the voice of the maid. I stood be- 
fore her in my arms. I spoke the words 
of peace! 'Lovely dweller of the cave, 
what sigh is in thy breast! Shall Ossian 
lift bis sword in thy presence, the destruc- 
tion of thy foes? Daughter of Tor-Thoma, 
rise. I have heard the words of thy grief. 
The race of Morven are around thee^ who 
never injured the weak. Come to our dark- 
bosomed ship! thou brighter than the set- 
ting moon! Our course is to the rocky 
Berrathon 9 to the echoing walls of Fin- 
thormo.' She came in her beauty; she 
came with all her lovely steps. Silent joy 
brightened in her face; as when the sha- 
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dow8 fly from the field of ipriiig) the blue 
stream is rolling in brightneas , and the 
green bash bends over its course! 

The morning rose with its beams. We 
came to Aothma's bay. A boar rushed 
from the wood ; my spear pierced his side, 
and jie felL I rejoiced over the blood. I 
foresaw ray growing fame. But now the 
sound of Uthal's train came, from the high 
Finthormo. They spread over the heath 
to the chase of the boar. Himself comes 
slowly on, in the pride of his strength. He 
lifts two pointed spears. On his side is 
the hero's sword. Three youths carry his 
polished bows. The bounding of fiye dogs 
is before him. His heroes move on, at a 
distance, admiring the steps of the king. 
Stately was the son of Larthmor! but his 
soul was dark! — dark as the troubled face 
of the moon, when it foretels the storms. 

We rose on the heath before the king. 
He stopped in the midst of his course. His 
heroes gathered around. A gray-haired bard 
advanced. * Whence are the sons of the 
strangers?' began the bard of song. *The 
children of the unhappy come to Berratbon 
*^ to the swotd of car-borne UthaL He 
spreads no feast in his halL The blood of 
strangers is on hb streams. If from Selma's 
walls ye come, from the mossy walls of 
Fingal, choose three youths to go to your 
king to tell of the fall of his people. Per- 
haps the hero may come and pour bis blood 
on Uthal's sword. So shall the fame of 
Fiathormo arise, like th^ growing tree of 
the vale!' 

'Never will it rise, O bard,' I said in 
the pride of my wrath. *He would shrink 
from the presence of Fingal, whose eyes 
are the flames of death. The son of Com- 
hal comes, and kings vanish before him. 
They are rolled together, like mist, by the 
breath of his rage. Shall three tell to Fin- 
gal, that his people fell? Yes! they may 



Lovely art thou in death, ton of car-borne 
Larthmor.' 

Niaa-thoma sat on the shore. She heard 
the sound of battle. She turned her red 
eyes on Lethraal, the gray-haired bacd of 
Selma. He alone had remained on the 
coast, with the daughter of Tor-thoma. 
'Son of the times' of old!' she said, 'I 
hear the noise of death. Thy friends have 
met with Uthal, and the chief is low! 
that I bad remaiaed on the rock, enclosed 
with the tumbling waves ! Then would ny 
soul be sad, but his death would not reach 
my ear. Art thou fallen on thy beatli, 
son of high Finthormo? Thou didst leave 
me^ on a rock, but m^ soul was full of 
thee. Son of high Finthonao, art tbov 
fallen on thy heath?' 

She rose pale in her tears. She saw tiw 
bloody shield of UthaU She saw it in Oi< 
sian's hand. Her steps were distracted oo 
the heath. She flew. She found him. She 
fell. Her soul came forth in a sigh. Her 
hair is spread on her face. My borstMi^ 
tears descend. A tomb arose on Um m- 
happy. My song of woe was hesrd. 'Rest, 
hapless children of youth! Rest at the noise 
of that mossy stream! The virgins will see 
your tomb, at the chase, and turn away 
their weeping eyes. Your fame will be in 
song. The voice of the harp will be heard 
in your praise. The daughters of Selma 
shall hear it i your renown shall be in otber 
lands. B^st, children of youth, at the wm 
of the mossy stream!' 

Two days we remained on the coast. T^« 
heroes of Berratbon convened. We broogbt 
Larlhmor to his halls. The feast of shells 
is spread. The joy of the aged wsm great. 
He looked to the arms of his fathers: the 
arms which he left in his ball , when tbe 
pride of Uthal rose. We were reaowseii 
before Larthmor. He blessed the chiefs ^ 
Morven. He knew not that his aoa wsa 



tell it, bard! but his people afaali fall with low, the stately strength of UthaU They 
fame ! ' 1 had told, that he had retired to the wooiU 



I stood in the darkness of my strength. 
Toscar drew his sword at my side. The 
foe came on like a stream. The mingled 
sound of death arose. Man took man; 
shield met shield: steel mixed its beams 
with steel. Darts hiss through air. Spears 
ring on mails. Swords on broken bucklers 
bound. As the noise of an aged grove 
beneath the roaring wind, when a thousand 
ghosts break the trees by night, such was 
the din of arms! But Uthal fell beneath my 
sword. The sons of Berratbon fled. It was 
then I saw him in his beauty, and the tear 
hung in my eye! 'Thou art fallen, young 
tree,' I said, 'with all thy beauty round 
thee. Thou art fallen on thy plains, ^d 
the field is bare. The winds come frW 
the desert! there is no sound in thy leaveii! 



with the tears of grief. They had told \V 
but he was silent in the tomb sf Rothma^i 
heath. 

On the fourth day we raised our sails, 
to the roar of the northern wind, Lmrtfa- 
roor came to the coast. His bards exalted 
the song. The joy of the king was great; 
he looked to Rothma's gloomy heath, fie 
saw the tomb of his sea. The memory (i( 
Uthal rose. 'Who of my heroes,' lae said, 
'lies there? he seems to have been of the 
kings of men. Was he renowned in my 
halls before the pride of Uthal rose ? Ye 
are silent, sobs of Berratbon! is the kin{( 
of heroes low? My heart melts for thee, 
O Uthal! though thy hand was against tbi 
father. O that 1 bad remained in the cave'. 
that my son had dwelt in Finthormo! l 
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might hare heard the tread of his feet, 
w^sa he went to the chase of the boar. I 
might haye heard his voice on the blast of 
my cave. Then vrould my soul be glad; 
but now darkness dwells in my halls.' 

Such were my deeds, son of Aipin, when 
the arm of my youth was strong — such 
the actions of Toscar, the car-borne son of 
Conloch. But Toscar is on his flying cloud. 
I am alone at Lutha. My voice is like the 
last sound of the wind, when it forsakes 
the woods. But Ossian shall not be long 
alone. He sees the mist that shall receive 
his ghost. He beholds the mist that shall 
form his robe, when he appears on his hills. 
The sons of feeble men shall behold me, 
and admire the stature of the chiefs of old. 
They shall creep to their caves. They shall 
look to the sky with fear: for my steps 
shall be in the clouds. Darkness shall roll 
on my side* 

Lead, son of Alpin, lead the aged to his 
woods. The winds began to rise. The 
dark wave of the lake resounds. Bends 
there not a tree from Mora with its branches 
bare? It bends, son of Alpin, in the rus- 
tling blast. My harp bangs on a blasted 
branch. The sound of its strings is mourn- 
ful. Does the wind touch thee, O harp, 
or is it some passing ghost? It Is the hand 
of Malvina! Bring me the harp, son of Al- 
pin. Another' song shall rise. My soul shall 
depart in the sound* My fathers shall hear 
it in their airy hall. Their dim faces shall 
hang with joy from their clouds, and their 
hands receive their son. The aged oak 
bends over the stream. It sighs with all 
its moss. The withered fern whistles near, 
and mixes, as it waves, with Ossian's hair. 

* Strike the harp, and raise the song: be 
near, with all your wings, ye winds. Bear 
the mournful sound away to Fingal's airy 
hall. Bear it to Fingal's hall, that he may 
hear the voice of his son : the voice of him 
that praised the mighty! 

* The blast of north opens thy gates, O 
king! I behold thee sitting on mist, dimly 
gleaming in all thine arms. Thy form now 
is not the terror of the valiant. It is like 
a. Vi^atery cloud; when we see the stars 
behind it, with their weeping eyes. Thy 
£>hteld is the aged moon: thy sword a vapour 
half kindled with fire. Dim and feeble is 



the chief, who travelled in brightness be- 
fore ! But thy steps are on the winds of 
the desert. The storms are darkening iit 
thy hand. Thou takest the sun in thy 
wrath, and hidest him in thy clouds. The 
sons of little men are afraid. A thousand 
showers descend. But when thou comest 
forth in thy mildness, the gale of the morn- 
ing is near thy course. The sun laughs 
in his blue fields. The gray stream winds 
in its vale. The bushes shake their green 
heads in the wind. The roes bound to- 
wards the desert. 

.* There is a murmur in the heath! the 
stormy winds abate! I hear the voice of 
FingaL Long has it been absent from mine 
ear! *Come, Ossian, come away,' he says. 
Fingal has received his fame. We passed 
away, like flames that had shone for a sea- 
son. Our departure was in renown. Though 
the plains of our battles are dark and silent, 
our fame is in the four gray stones. Th« 
voice of Ossian has been heard. The harp 
has been strung in Selma. *Come Ossian, 
come away,' he says; *come, fly with thy 
fathers on clouds.' I come, I come, thou 
king of men! The life of Ossian fidls. I 
begin to vanish on Cona. My steps are 
not seen in Selma. Beside the stone of 
Mora I shaU fall asleep. The winds whist- 
ling in my gray hair, shall not awaken me. 
Depart on thy wings, O wind! thou canst 
not disturb the rest of the bard. The night 
is long, but his eyes are heavy. Depart, 
thou rustling blast.' 

^But why art thou sad, son of Fingal? 
Why grows the cloud of thy soul? The 
chiefs of other times are departed. They 
have gone without their fame. The sons 
of future years shall pass away. Another 
race shall arise. The people are like the 
waves of ocean : like the leaves of woody 
Morven, they pass away in the rustling 
blast, and other leaves lift their green heads 
on high.' 

«Did thy beauty last, O Ryho? Stood 
the strength of car-borne Oscar? Fingal 
himself departed! The halls of his fathers 
forgot his steps. Shalt thou then remain, thou 
aged bard! when the mighty have failed? Bot 
my fame shall remain, and grow like the oak 
of Morven ; which lifts its broad head to the 
storm, and rejoices in the course of the wind !' 
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